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Belzoni among the Ruins of Egypt. 





Belzoni. 


IAMBATTISTA BELZONI, of 
whose travels and advefitures in 
Egypt we are about to give a sketch, 
was a native of Padua, in Italy. He 
had intended to enter the monastic life, 
and passed his early youth at Rome; 
but the French invasion of that city in 
VOL. Xx, l 





1798 caused him to alter his purpose, 
and he soon after left Italy. He spent 
several years in travelling in Europe, 
and in 1803 arrived in England, where 
be married and remained nine years, 
During a part of this time, the future 
explorer of tombs and pyramids earned 
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a livelihood by exhibiting feats of 
strength and agility. He performed at 
Astley’s amphitheatre, at a salary of 
$10 amonth. He turned his attention 
chiefly, however, to the study of hydrau- 
lics, or the art of raising water by me- 
chanical means, which he had studied 
at Rome. In 1815, he went to Egypt 
for the purpose of constructing a hy- 
draulic machine, which should raise the 
water quicker and in greater quantity 
than the clumsy engines then in use in 
that country. Mehemet Ali, then Pa- 
cha of Egypt, approved of his plan, and 
Belzoni erected a machine in the pacha’s 
garden, near Cairo. The experiment, 
though successful, was abandoned, owing 
to the prejudices and superstitions of 
the natives. 

Belzoni “how determined to visit 
Thebes. The British Consul, who was 
acquainted with his talents in the man- 
agement of heavy weights, determined 
to employ gen the colossal 
bust of J wate emnon. This has 
been considered the most perfect speci- 
men of Egyptian sculpture which is to 
be found entire. The task of lifting 
this from its bed of sand, and shipping 
it upon a barge, Belzoni accomplished 
with great ingenuity. The barge then 
sailed down the Nile to Alexandria, 
where the colossus was re-shipped to 
England. It was deposited in the 
British Museum, where it may now be 
seen. 

In 1817, Belzoni made a second jour- 
ney to Upper Egypt, during which he 
made excavations at Karnac, on the 





eastern side of the Nile. The ruins of 


RUINS OF EGYPT. 


Thebes are now distributed among four 
miserable villages, of which Karnac js 
the principal. The temple at this place 
surpasses every other structure in the 
world. On the north-east entrance, 
the Egyptians appear to have lavished 
all their magnificence. The approach 
is by a long avenue of sphinxes, the 
largest of any in Egypt, leading to a 
succession of portals with colossal sta. 
tues in front. Most points of view pre- 
sent only the appearance of a general 
overthrow, rendering it difficult to dis- 
tinguish Karnac as a series of regular 
edifices. Fragments of architecture, 
trunks of broken columns, mutilated 
colossal statues, some fallen, others ma- 
jestically erect; immense halls, whose 
roofs are supported by a forest of col- 
umns and portals, cover the ground on 
every side. From the west, however, 
this chaos assumes an orderly appear- 
ance; and the almost endless series of 
portals, gates and halls, appear ranged 
in regular succession, and harmonizing 
with each other. ‘f 

All who have visited this scene de- 
scribe the impression made by it as su- 
perior to that caused by any other 
earthly object. When the French ar- 


my, in 1798, came suddenly in sight of _ 


it, on making a sharp turn round a pro- 
jecting chain of mountains, the whole 
body stood still, struck as it were by an 
electric shock. A French traveller de- 
scribes the scene as rather the produce 
of an imagination surrounding itself 
with images of fantastic grandeur, than 
anything belonging to real existence. 
Belzoni says that he seemed to be ins 
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city of departed giants. “I was alone,” 
he writes, “in the midst of all that 
seemed sacred in the world: a forest of 
enormous columns, adorned all round 
with beautiful figures and various orna- 
ments from the top to the bottom; the 
graceful form of the lotus, which forms 
their capitals, so well proportioned to 
the columns, that it gives to the view 
the most pleasing effect; the gates, the 
walls, the pedestals and the architraves, 
also adorned in every part with symbol- 
ical figures, representing battles, pro- 
cessions, triumphs, feasts, offerings and 
sacrifices, all relating, no doubt, to the 
ancient history of the country—the va- 
rious groups of ruins of the cther tem- 
ples within sight ; these, altogether, had 
such an effect upon my soul, as to sepa- 
rate me in imagination from the rest of 
mortals, exalt me over all, and cause 
me to forget entirely the trifles and fol- 
lies of life. I was happy for a whole 
day, which eseaped like a flash of light- 
ning; but the obscurity of the night 
caused me to stumble over one large 
block of stone, and break my nose 
against another, which dissolving the 
enchantment, brought me to my senses 

$y) 2? 

Belzoni also penetrated into the 
tombs of Thebes. These subterranean 
works of the Egyptians almost riyal the 
monuments they raised on the surface 
of the earth. Wherever the remains of 
a city in Egypt have been investigated, 
the mountains behind have been found 
excavated into sculptured tombs; and 
those of Thebes surpass all others in 
number, extent and grandeur. In the 





very heart of a mountain are found large 
apartments, in which are placed the cof- 
fins or sarcophagi. The deceased lies 
surrounded with representations of all 
the objects which formed his pride and 
oceupation while living. A complete 
picture is thus obtained of the domestic 
life of the ancient Egyptians. Festi- 
vals, agricultural operations, commercial 
transactions, hunts, bull-fights, fishing 
and fowling scenes, vineyards, orna- 
mented grounds, form the varied subject 
of these representations, The cham- 
bers and passages adjoining contain va 
rious mummies, in that wonderful state 
of preservation which the Egyptians 
had the art of securing to the mortal 
remains of their ancestors. These are 
found wrapped up in folds of linen and 
cotton cloth, impregnated with bitumen, 
and so skilfully applied, as to preserve 
almost unaltered the form of the fea- 
tures and of the minutest parts of the 
body. . Belzoni thus describes the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter in  prose- 
cuting this search. 

“ The entrance to the tombs is rough- 
ly cut in the rocks, and the sand nearly 
chokes up the passage. In some places 
there is not more than a vacancy of a 
foot left, which you must pass through, 
creeping like a snail. Some of these 
passages are perhaps 200 or 300 feet in 
length, and at the end you find your- 
self in a more convenient place, perhaps 
high enough to sit erect. But what a 
place of rest! you are surrounded by 
bodies, by heaps of mummies in all di- 
rections; the black walls, the faint 
light given by the torches, the naked 
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Arabs who hold them, all covered with 
dust, and looking like living mummies 
—all this forms a scene which cannot 
be described. A vast quantity of dust 
arises, so fine that it enters the throat 
and nostrils, and great strength of lungs 
is required to withstand the strong ef- 
fluvia. When I attempted to sit, my 
weight bore on the body of an Egyptian 
and crushed it like a bandbox. I natu- 
rally had recourse to my hands to sus- 
tain my weight, but they formed no 
better support; so that I sank altoge- 
ther among the broken mummies, with 
a crash of bones, rags, and wooden 
cases, which raised such a dust as kept 
me motionless for a quarter of an hour, 
waiting till it subsided again.” 

These monuments of private individ- 
uals are far surpassed by the tombs of 
the kings. In the heart of the Libyan 
mountains, there is a gloomy solitude, 
called “the valley of the tombs,” pre- 
senting the arid and desolate aspect of 
the most frightful desert. High moun- 
tains with rocky summits, bound the 
horizon on all sides, and allow only part 
of the sky to appear. In this awful re- 
treat, the ancient Egyptians sought to 
seclude from'every human eye the mag- 
nificent monuments of the kings of 
Thebes. Avarice and curiosity, how- 
ever, have triumphed over every precau- 
tion, and at the time when Belzoni was 
there, ten had been opened, and were 
accessible. The enterprising traveller 
succeeded in opening several ; but there 
was one the entrance to which had been 
so carefully concealed, that it long de- 
fied his efforts. At length he founda 











stone similar to that which had formed 
the opening to the second pyramid, 
and which he was able to penetrate. 
After making his way through a narrow 
and intricate passage, which was closed 
by successive gates, he arrived at a se- 
pulchral chamber, the walls of which 
were adorned with painted sculptures, 
in the highest style of Egyptian magni- 
ficence. The subjects were of a differ- 
ent character from those found on the 
walls of the temples. They, for the 
most part, consisted of funeral proces- 
sions, religious mysteries and sacred 
animals; a globe, the emblem of eter. 
nity, and Osiris, an Egyptian god, judg- 
ing the dead. In the centre of the 
chamber was a sarcophagus, nine feet 
five inches long, and three feet five inches 
wide, composed apparently of alabaster, 
though it has since been found to be 
aragonite. Both the inside and outside 


are covered with sculptures, most mi- 
nutely and carefully executed, and rep- 
resenting several hundred figures, each 





about two inches in height. This re- 
markable sarcophagus was, by the excr- 
tions of Belzoni, transported to Eng- 
land, and is now placed in the Museum 
at London. 

Belzoni’s next undertaking was the 
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removal of an obelisk from Phila, an 
island in the Nile. The shaft of this 
monument was twenty-two feet long, and 
two wide at the base. The task he ac- 
complished with no other aid than poles, 
rotten palm ropes, and a few ignorant 
Arab peasants. He placed it in a boat, 
and by the exercise of consummate skill 
contrived to pass it safely over the falls 
of Assouan. The obelisk was landed at 
Alexandria, and from thence conveyed 
to England. Belzoni nearly lost his 
life by assassination, in prosecuting this 
undertaking. Some persons, employed 
or bribed by Drovetti, a Piedmontese 
collector of antiquities, endeavored to 
prevent him from effecting the removal 
of the obelisk, which they wished to se- 
cure for their master. He was one 
night assailed by two Italians in Drov- 
etti’s service, and a party of Arabs, A 
scuffle ensued, in which, though hotly 
pressed, he, with his usual boldness, sur- 
mounted all difficulties. His high stat- 
ure and robust frame, superior strength 
and commanding mien, gave him great 
influence over the Arabs, who, like all 
semi-barbarous people, pay a great re- 
spect to physical superiority. 

Belzoni prosecuted his researches in 
Kgypt for several years, penetrating into 
pyramids and discovering ruins, the ex- 
istence of which was before unknown. 
We have not space to enter into detail 
on these points. On his return to Italy 
in 1819, he visited Padua, his native 
town, the citizens of which had a medal 
struck, in commemoration of his discoy- 
eries, On his arrival in England he 
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published his Narrative of the Operations 
and recent Discoveries within the Pyra- 
mids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations 
in Egypt and Nubia. In 1823, he 
again set off for Africa with the inten- 
tion of penetrating to the city of Tim- 
buctoo, the object of so many unsuc- 
cessful efforts. He landed at Tangier, 
and everything seemed favorable to his 
undertaking. He was attacked soon 
after, however, by dysentery, which ter- 
minated his life on the 3d of December, 
1823, at a place called Gato, in the 
kingdom of Benin. He was buried 
under a large tree, and a simple inscrip- 
tion was placed on his tomb. Such was 
the end of the most sagacious and en- 
terprising of modern explorers. Bel- 
zoni was frank and kind-hearted, trusty 
and honorable, and to great simplicity 
of manners united intelligence, firmness 
and perseverance. He was, as we have 
said, tall and well proportioned, and his 
gigantic stature protected him from at- 
tack, even when alone amidst ferocious 
barbarians. In almost all his expedi- 
tions he was accompanied by his wife, 
who displayed great intrepidity amidst 
the dangers which they encountered. 


— Qe 


An Irishman, on his death-bed, who 
was not quite reconciled to the long 
journey before him, was consoled by a 
friend with the common observation that 
we must all die “once.” “Why, my 
dear,” answered Paddy, “that is the ve- 
ry thing that vexes me; if I could die 
‘half a dozen times,’ I would not mind 
it.” 
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The Lost 


EVERAL years ago, a well-laden 

brig, the Sarah Jane by name, left 
Lisbon for New York. Though intended 
for carrying merchandise only, she had 
about a dozen passengers aboard, who 
were willing to put up with inconvenient 
quarters in consideration of the cheaper 
rate of passage. These were mostly 
emigrants of the better sort, who were 
going to establish themselves in Ameri- 
ca. The vessel, though a fast sailer, 
was not commanded by a very experi- 
enced captain. Oakum was his name. 
He had been mate of a schooner on Lake 
Ontario, and was now making his first 
voyage on the open sea. Whether he 
ever made a second, our readers may 
judge, at the conclusion of our story. 
He had but one mate, who did little 
more than reiterate the captain’s orders, 
and keep the sailors regularly at work. 

Well, the brig left her wharf, was car- 
ried down the river Tagus by a brisk 
breeze, and was soon on her way for the 









other side of the water. As they lost| 





WORLD. 


World. 


sight of land, the captain suddenly re- 
membered, to his dismay, that the com- 
pass which had been taken on shore to 
have some defect remedied, had been 
left there, like a passenger that hadn't 
paid his fare! At first, he thought of 
going back for it; but darkness was 
just setting in, and the pole star was 
shining so clearly in the west, and the 
lingering brightness the sun had left be- 
hind him, told so plainly which way was 
west, that he concluded to take his 
chance of fair weather and a cloudless 
sky. “Besides,” said he, “I can ran 
alongside some craft or other, and buy, 
borrow or beg a needle, if I can’t get 
along without.” And as the breeze blew 
merrily, the compassless vessel kept 
fearlessly on her way. 

All that night the stars shone, and the 
captain, keeping the north star on his 
right, naturally concluded that New York 
was under his bowsprit. In the morning, 
the sun rose over the stern of the vessel, 
and the captain rubbed his hands with 
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glee at the success of his tactics. “ What 
do I want of a compass?” said he, 
“ There’s north—there’s west—there’s 
New York, and here am I. Who's 
afraid? I aint.” But about noon, thin, 
fleecy clouds began to sail over the hea- 
vens, and these soon collected into a 
gray, sombre mass, which overspread the 
sky from horizon to horizon. The north 
star remained concealed that night, and 
compasses rose one hundred per cent. in 
the captain’s estimation. With the first 
gray of dawn, he was on deck, watching 
for the sun, in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of it through some cranny in the 
clouds. The sun rose-—that was evident 
from the daylight which was now shed 
over the ocean; but in which corner of 
the sky, not a soul on board could tell. 
However, a good breeze was blowing, 
and the captain set the ship’s head due 
west, as he thought, and though anxiety 
was beginning to trouble his mind, he 
put a smiling face on the matter, and 
went down to breakfast. 

At twelve o’clock he was on deck with 
his sextant, trying to get an observation. 
Though he couldn’t tell which way he 
was going, it would be some relief to 
know where he was. But even that 
consolation was denied him. The ob- 
stinate clouds persisted in holding an 
impenetrable veil before the principal 
member of. the solar system, who in his 
turn seemed to be in no wise annoyed, 
for he set in good time, and rose the 
next morning, for all the world as if 
everybody knew where the east was as 
wellashe did. At twelve o’clock again, 
sextant in hand, the captain was at his 
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post, but, to use his own graphic lan- 
guage, “ not hide nor hair of the crittur 
could he see.” This made him rather 
angry, for he gave the sextant a kick, for 
which he was very sorry before it had 
ceased spinning. As he took it up, he 
didn’t perceive that he had seriously 
damaged it, and thus destroyed the only 
hope of safety which remained to him. 
But the sextant revenged itself in a 
most summary manner, and the captain 
afterwards said that he would give his 
right leg to be able to take back that 
kick. 

The passengers had remarked the 
captain’s constrained demeanor, and sev- 
eral of them began to be seriously 
alarmed, as they saw his fruitless at- 
tempts at extracting a ray of consolation 
from the sun. One of them asked him 
where the compass was, and was told 
that he kept it in his trunk for fear of 
accidents. Ships, nowadays, are better 
provided than at the date of our story. 
There is one compass on the quarter- 
deck, another in the helmsman’s bunk, 
another in the captain’s state-room—so 
that he can satisfy himself ata glance, 
at any hour of the night, which way the 
ship is heading. Our poor craft had 
only one, and that one had been left to 
be tinkered. Not a vessel had they 
seen, so that all chance of borrowing or 
buying one had fled. But still the wind 
blew, and the ciouds filled the air by 
day and by night. The ship kept be- 
fore the breeze, and the captain could 
not but hope that he should soon see the 
coast of America rise out of the waves. 
He could not hope to strike the shores 
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of New York, but land once in sight, he 
could bring up to his dock in the East 
River, as easy as a woodchuck would 
run to his burrow. At last, on the six- 
teenth day from Liverpool, the clouds 
separated, the, blue sky appeared, and 
the sun, looking brighter than ever, peer- 
ed forth again upon the waste of waters. 
Up went the sextant. “ Well, where 
are we, Captain ?” was the interrogatory 
of the anxious passengers. After vari- 
ous adjustments and alterations, an ob- 
servation was taken, and the result 
written down on a slate. To extract 
the latitude and longitude from these 
cabalistic figures, was now the captain’s 
object. The passengers looked on in 
awe, for there is a sort of mystery in a 
man’s holding converse with the sun, 
and thus surprising the secrets of nature. 
“ Three times two are six,” said Oakum, 
and the lookers-on drew their breath 
again, asthe captain descended from the 
science of the stars to take counsel of 
the multiplication table. “The sun be- 
ing in the zenith, of course nothing is 
to be allowed for parallax,” continued 
the captain ; and the passengers relapsed 
into their superstitious wonderment. 
At last, our hero, with a face expressive 
of the greatest surprise, jumped from 
his seat, and seizing a spyglass, swept it 
round the horizon. Nothing, it would 
seem, met his inquiring glance, for he sat 
down once more to his figures, and ran 
over his calculation again. “ Bilge,” 
said he, speaking to the mate, “ run down 
in my room and bring me up the chart 
of the’ Atlantic Ocean.” “ Ay, ay, sir.” 
“It’s very strarge,” continued the cap- 





tain, “monstrous strange; longitude 
74° 1'—well, that’s the longitude of 
New York; latitude 40° 43’—well, 
that’s the latitude of New York too, 
Creation, what a go!” 

Bilge here brought the chart, and 
opened it wide. The captain put one 
finger on 74° 1’, and another on 40° 43’, 
and following the two lines till they 
met, found, sure enough, that they came 
to a point just inside Sandy Hook, 
where once stood the proud city of New 
York! At this horrible discovery, he 
covered his face with his hands, while 
the passengers ran in dismay to their 
cabins. The sailors kept quietly at 
their work, and seemed to care very lit- 
tle for the fate of the Empire City. 
The captain did not yield at once to the 
belief that the western hemisphere had 
gone by the board; he worked out the 
problem of the ship’s position again and 
again, but invariably came to the same 
conclusion. New York was overflowed! 
The pride of America was drownded! 
The United States were swamped, and 
the Union was dissolved ! 

Bilge, the mate, was utterly incredu- 
lous. He put no faith in the captain's 
figures, but the captain himself was 
confident. “Bilge,” said he, “ Broad- 
way’s right under our keel, just as sure 
as your nose ison your face. There’s 
the Astor House, and there’s Nassau 
street—I subscribed for Merry’s Mu- 
seum there for a man out west. A lot 
of good it’s done him, I guess. Now, 
what todo I don’t know. Our grub 
won’t last a fortnight longer, and if the 
end of the world’s come, what’s the use 
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of eating at all;” and the captain took 
a large bite out of a Bologna sausage to 
strengthen him in this opinion. Then 
he took the spyglass again to reconnoi- 
tre a little more particularly. Nothing 
however was to be seen, which could help 
to unravel the mystery. The weather 
was very warm, and the sun ran higher 
and more nearly vertical than Oakum 
had ever observed before. The wind 
was still fresh, but the ship having ar- 
rived at her destination, was lying too, 
waiting for further developments. Bilge 
had made up his own mind that the cap- 
tain had been fooled by his sextant and 
the want of a compass; he was satisfied 
that all would come right in the end, 
though how he didn’t exactly know. 

A sail was soon deseried in the north- 
west, and as she came more fully into 
view, her clouds of canvas bellying out 
in the wind, bespoke her to be a mer- 
chantman’ of the largest size. “ Now 
the captain will get a compass,” thought 
Bilge. The vessel was approaching 
rapidly, and in little over an hour she 
was almost within hailing distance. 
The captain therefore prepared to hang 
out his longitude. This is a custom 
which to our inland readers will perhaps 
require a little explanation. When 
two vessels meet at sea, it is usual for 
each vessel to chalk its latitude and lon- 
gitude upon a large board and hang it 
over the side. They thus compare notes 
and are able to rectify errors. Oakum 
chalked his famous 74° 1’ in large cha- 
racters, and spite of Bilge’s protestations 
lifted it over the bulwarks. He then 
took his spyglass and levelled it at the 





merchantman. “ Gimini Cancer!” broke 
from his astonished lips, and at the same 
moment the captain of the East India- 
man gave orders to tack. As the ves- 
sel came round, Oakum hailed her 
through his speaking trumpet: “ Where 
are you bound?” “To Calcutta.” 
“ Where are you from?” “ New York.” 
Poor Oakum was so overcome with con- 
flicting emotions that he could speak no 
more. He was certainly glad to learn 
that New York wasn’t sunk, after all; 
but he very well knew that, after such 
an absurd blunder, he could never go 
to sea again. Who would trust him 
with a ship, when it was known that he 
had been cruising in the torrid zone in 
search of his destination? He was 
close on to the equator, as the black- 
board of the merchantman told him, 


and for over a fortnight had been sail- 


ing south instead of west. So Broad- 
way and Nassau street were not sub- 
merged; and what he had taken for 
them, might be a coral reef or a bed of 
sand. He was still as far from home as 
when he left Lisbon ; his provisions were 
nearly gone, his sextant had played him 
false, and his compass was being mended. 
The Indiaman, however, took pity on his 
condition, and sent a boat to his relief. 
In this boat were several barrels of salt 
junk and sea biscuit—a sextant, a 
chart and a compass. So Oakum took 
courage, and shook the reefs out of the 
sails. The two vessels parted company, 
one making for the south, the other for 
the north. Three weeks after, the Sa- 
rah Jane arrived at her dock in the 
East River. Her strange adventare 
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was never discovered, for both passen- | months ago, and as there could no longer 
gers and sailors promised to keep the | be a motivesfor concealing the story, we 
secret. Oakum, however, died a few} give it to our readers as it was told to us, 











The Crocodile. 


HIS dangerous reptile is placed at 
Ts happy distance from the inhabit- 
ants of Kurope and America, and is for- 
midable only in those countries where 
men are scarce, and the arts are little 
known. To look for it in all its terrors 
we must go to the uninhabited regions 
of Asia and Africa. It is amphibious or 
double-lived ; that is, it lives in the water 
and upon land. It grows to a great 
_ length, being sometimes found 30 feet 
~ long. With the exception of the ele- 
_ phant, the rhinoceros, and the hippo- 
‘potamus, the bulk of the crocodile ex- 





no fishes frequenting fresh water equal 
it, and but a few of those belonging to 
the seas. One which was dissected by 
the Jesuits at Siam in India, was 18? 
feet long, of which the tail was no less 
than 54, and the head and neck nearly 
3. It was 4 feet 9 inches in cireumfer- 
ence, at the thickest part. The fore- 
legs had the same parts and conforma- 
tion as the arms of a man, both within 
and without. The head was long, hav- 
ing a little rising at the top. It was 
covered by a skin which adhered firmly 
to the skull and the jaws. The eye was 
very small in proportion, to the rest of 
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the body. 
cutting teeth, and 15 in the lower, with 
several large spaces between them. The 
distance between the two jaws, when 
opened wide, was 15} inches ; this is a 
very wide yawn, and could easily take 


In the upper jaw it had 27 


in the body of aman. From the shoul- 
ders to the extremity of the tail, the 
animal was covered with large scales, of 
a square form. There were sixty-two 
joints in the back-bone, which, though 
very closely united, had sufficient play 
to enable the animal to bend like a bow 
to the right or the left. 

Such is the figure and conformation 
of this formidable reptile, which depop- 
ulates countries, and makes the most 
navigable rivers desert and dangerous. 
They are seen in some places lying for 
hours and even days, stretched out in 
the sun, and motionless, so that one not 
used to them might mistake them for 
trunks of trees, covered with a rough 
and dry bark. Such a mistake would 
be fatal, if not discovered in time; for 
the torpid animal, at the approach of 
any living thing, darts upon it with in- 
credible swiftness, and hurrying it off to 
the water, drags it at once to the bot- 
tom. In times of inundation, it some- 
times enters the cottages of the natives, 
where the dreadful visitant seizes the 
first person it meets with. There have 
even been instances of their taking a 
man out of a canoe in the sight of his 
companions, without their being able to 
render the least assistance. 

The strength of every part of the 
crocodile is very great. Its principal 
instrument of destruction is its tail, with 





a single blow of which it often overturns 
canoes. It seldom leaves the water, 
unless pressed by hunger, or with a 
view of depositing its eggs. Its usual 
method is to float along upon the sur- 
face, and seize whatever animals come 
within its reach ; but when this method 
fails, it goes ®loser to the bank. Dis- 
appointed of its fishy prey, it waits 
there covered up among the sedges, in 
patient expectation of some land animal 
that may come to drink; the dog, the 
bull, the tiger, or even man _ himeelf. 
Nothing is to be seen of the insidious 
destroyer as the animal approaches, nor 
is its hiding-place discovered till too 
late to make good a retreat. It seizes 
its victim with a spring, and goes at a 
bound much faster than so unwieldy an 
animal could be supposed capable of do- 
ing ; then having secured the creature 
with both teeth and claws, it drags it 
to the water where it quickly suffocates 
it. It sometimes happens that the an- 
imal the crocodile has thus surprised, 
escapes from its grasp wounded, and 
makes off from the river side. In such 
a case, the tyrant pursues with all its 
force, and often seizes it a second time ; 
for though seemingly heavy, the eroco- 
dile runs with great celerity. In this 
manner, it is sometimes seen half a mile 
from the river’s bank, in pursuit of an 
animal wounded beyond the power of 
escaping, and then dragging it back to 
the water where it feasts in security. 
The crocodile thus preys upon all an- 
imals, and is equally dreaded by all. 
There is no animal but man alone that 
can combat it with success. In the 
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African rivers, we are told that a negro, 
with no other weapon than a knife in 
his hand, and his left arm wrapped 
round with a cowhide, ventures boldly 
to attack the animal in his own element. 
As soon as he approaches the crocodile, 
he presents his left arm which the rep- 
tile greedily swallows; but as it sticks 
in his throat, the negro has time to give 
him several stabs, and the water getting 
in at his mouth which is held involun- 
tarily open, the creature is soon bloated 
up as big as a tun and expires. 

The crocodile is oviparous, that is, 
the young are produced from eggs. 
The whole operation of laying the eggs 
and hatching the brood, is one of the 
most curious in natural history. The 
female crocodile digs a hole in the sand 
and deposits in it about three hundred 
eggs. She then covers up the place so 
artfully that it cannot be discovered, 
and goes away. The heat of the sun 
vivifies the eggs, and in thirty days 
the young begin to break open the shell. 
At this time, the female is instinctively 
taught that her family need her assist- 
ance ; so she goes to the spot, scratch- 
es away the sand, and sects them free. 
A part run unguided to the water, but 
the greater portion ascend the back of 
the female, who carries them thither in 
this manner. She then tips them into 
the river, and leaves them to take care 
of themselves. All family connection 
expires at this moment, and the whole 
brood seatters into different parts of the 
bed of the stream. By far the greater 
part are destroyed, but the stronger and 
more agile escape the many dangers at- 





tending this period of their existence, 
and in time grow up to be, in their turn, 
the terror of the neighborhood. 

The following curious incident we 
extract from the journal of a traveller. 
The writer is speaking of a bird some- 
times called the Crocodile’s Sentinel. 

“On one occasion I saw, a long way 
off, a large crocodile, twelve or fifteen 
feet long, lying asleep under a perpen- 
dicular bank about ten feet liigh, on the 
margin of the river. I stopped my boat 
at some distance, and noting the place 
as well as I could, took a circuit inland, 
and came down cautiously to the top of 
the bank, whén, with a heavy rifle I 
made sure of my ugly game. I had al- 
ready cut off his head in imagination, 
and was considering whether it should 
be stuffed with its mouth open or shut. 
I peeped over the bank. There he was 
within ten feet of the sight of my rifle. 
I was on the point of firing at his eye, 
when I observed that he was attended 
by a bird called ziczac; it is of the plo- 
ver species, of a grayish color, and as 
large as a small pigeon. The bird was 
walking up and down close to the cro- 
codile’s nose. I suppose I moved, for 
suddenly it saw me, and instead of fly- 
ing away, as any respectable bird would 
have done, he jumped up about a foot 
from the ground, screamed ‘ ziczac! zic- 
zac!’ with all the powers of his voice, 
and dashed himself against the croco- 
dile’s face two or three times. The 
great beast started up, and immediately 
spying its danger, made a jump up into 
the air, and dashing into the water with 
a splash which covered me with mud, 
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he dived into the river and disappeared. 
The ziczac. to my increased admiration, 
proud apparently of having saved his 
friend, remained walking up and down, 
uttering his ery, as I thought, with an 
exulting voice, and standing every now 
and then on the tips of his toes ina 
conceited manner, which made me justly 
angry with his impertinence. After 
having waited in vain for some time, to 
see whether the crocodile would come 
out again, I got up from the bank where 
I was lying, threw a clod of earth at the 
zicezac, and came back to the boat, feel- 
ing some consolation for the loss of my 
game in having witnessed a circum- 
stance, the truth of which has been dis- 
puted by several writers on natural his- 
tory.” 
—-@ 
Soliloquy of a Water-Wagtail, 
ON THE WALLS OF YORK CASTLE. 


On the walls that guard my prison, 
Swelling with fantastic pride, 
Brisk and merry as the season, 
I a feather’d coxcomb spied : 
When the little hopping elf, 
Gaily thus amused himself. 


“Hear your sovereign’s proclamation, 
All good subjects, young and old: 
I'm the Lord of the Creation ; 
I~a Water-Wazgtail bold ! 
All around, and all you see, 
All the world was made for me! 


“Yonder sun, so proudly shining, 
Rises—when I leave my nest ; 
And, behind the hills declining, 
Sets—when I retire to rest: 
Morn and evening, thus you see, 
Day and night, were made for mE! 


“Vernal gales to love invite me; 
Summer sheds for me her beams ; 
Autumn’s jovial scenes delight me, 
Winter paves with ice my streams; 
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All the year is mine, you see, ” 
Seasons change like moons, for me! 


“On the heads of giant mountains, 
Or beneath the shady trees ; 
By the banks of warbling fountains, 
I enjoy myself at ease: 
Hills and valleys, thus you see, 
Groves and rivers, made for mr ! 


“ Boundless are my vast dominions: 
I can hop, or swim, or fly ; 
When I please, my towering pinions 
Trace my empire through the sky : 
Air and elements, you see, 
Heaven and earth, were made for me! 


“ Birds and insects, beasts and fishes, 
All their humble distance keep ; 
Man, subservient to my wishes, 
Sows the harvest which I reap : 
Mighty man himself, you see, 
All that breathe, were made for me! 


“Twas for my accommodation, 
Nature rose when I was born, 
Should I die—the whole creation, 
Back to nothing would return; 
Sun, moon, and stars, the world, you see, 
Sprung—exist, will fall with me!” 


Here the pretty prattler, ending, 

Spread his wings to soar away ; 
But a cruel Hawk descending, 

Pounced him up—a helpless prey. 
Couldst thou not, poor Wagtail, see, 
That the Hawk was made for Truex! 

James Montcomery. 


———@B-- 


ArcusisHoP Fietcuer was the son 
of a tallow-chandler. A great duke once 
endeavored to mortify the prelate, by say- 
ing to him, at the king’s levee, that he 
smelt of tallow. To which the bishop 
replied, “ My lord, I am the son of a 
chandler, it is true, and if your lordship 
had been the same, you would have re- 


mained a chandler all the days of your 
life.” 
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Pocahontas and Captain Sinith. 





an one knows the story of Po- 
cahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, 
the Indian chief and emperor of Vir- 
touching episode in the history of the 
natives of America, no mention is made 
of her till the occurrence by which she 
is best known to the world—the saving 
of Smith’s life. This scene is illustrated 
in the engraving above. The English 


dians, and a short consultation between 

Powhatan and his warriors terminated 

in a resolution to put the captive to in- 

stant death, as a man whose superior ge 
nius and bravery rendered him very dan- 
gerous to the Indians. Smith was there- 
fore bound, anda club given to Pow- 
hatan, to whom was reserved the honor 
of beating out the brains of the victim. 
The grimly-painted warriors looked on 





adventurer had been taken by the In- 


in silence, with sensations of awe at the 
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spectacle. The fatal club was uplifted, 
when Pocahontas, the emperor’s beauti- 
ful and amiable daughter, uttered a 
scream of terror and agony, which ar- 
rested the blow. With dishevelled hair 
and eyes streaming with tears, she threw 
herself upon the body of Smith, and 
clasped his head in her arms. Then 
kneeling at her father’s feet, she solicited, 
by the most imploring looks, the life of 
the captive. The royal executioner hes- 
itated, and looked round upon his war- 
riors. Hither a respect for the gallant 
prisoner, or admiration of the behavior 
of his fair friend, had moved their hearts. 
Powhatan read in their looks a senti- 
ment of mercy, and spared the life of the 
doomed victim. Smith was soon after 
set at liberty, and rewarded the gener- 
ous Pocahontas with such presents of 
toys and finery as he judged would be 
most acceptable to a savage belle. This 
incident happened in the year 1607. 
No doubt most of our young readers, 
if they could have the ordering of events, 
would take care to finish this adventure 
after the dictates of their own hearts-- 
in a wedding between the Britisher and 
the forest maiden. Were it not for fal- 
sifying history, we should almost be 
tempted to declare, in the language of 
the fairy tales, that “ they were married 
and lived happily for many years.” 
But the biographies all assert, that the 
guardian angel of Virginia, as Pocahon- 
tas was often styled, was some time af- 
ter united at Jamestown toa young Eng- 
lishman named John Rolfe. Three 
years later, she went to England, where 
she died in less than a twelvemonth. 
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She left a son, who, on arriving at ma- 
turity, returned to Virginia, and became 
a man of fortune and eminence there. 
His descendants at the present day are 
very numerous, 

The name of Pocahontas adorns the 
brightest page in the history of the Ame- 
rican Indians. Heroic and amiable, con- 
stant and courageous, humane, generous 
and pious, she combined in an extraordi- 
nary degree, the virtues and perfections 
of both savage and civilized nature. In 
whatever light we view her character, 
whether asa maiden or a wife or a mo- 
ther, she is equally entitled to our re- 
spect and admiration. 

: 

Freverick the Great had heard that 
a corporal in his regiment of body- 
guards, who was well known as a remark- 
ably handsome and brave young man, 
wore, out of vanity, a watch chain, with 
a leaden bullet for a watch. The king 
had the curiosity to inquire into the 
circumstance himself; and an opportu- 
nity was contrived that he should meet 
the corporal as by chance. 

“ Apropos, corporal,” said the king, 
“you are a brave fellow, and prudent 
too, to have spared enough from your 
pay to buy yourself a watch.” 

“ Sir,” replied the soldier, “I flatter 
myself that I am brave; but as to my 
watch, the less said of it the better.” 

The king pulling out a gold watch, 
set with diamonds, said, “ By my watch 
it is five—what o’clock are you, pray ?” 

The corporal, pulling out his bullet 
with a trembling hand, replied—* My 
watch neither tells me five nor six, but 
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shows me clearly the death I am to die|“that you may likewise see the hour 


in 


, erally small, and by no means showy. 








your Majesty’s service.” 
“ Well, then,” returned the king, 





among the twelve, in which you are to 
die in my service, I will give you mine.” 





Wonderful Trees, No. 10—The Maple Tree. 


HE word maple is a name given to 
a genus of arborescent or shrubby 


plants, which are found in almost every 
part of the world. There are between 
thirty and forty species of it known to 
naturalists, many of which are extreme- 
ly valuable, either for their timber, or 
for their ornamental appearance. The 
wood is much used by the cabinet-mak- 
em, the turner, and the musical instru- 
yom maker, and in the manufacture of 
alkali. The foliage is more beautiful 
than the flowers, the latter being gen- 


ornamental species of the genus, its 
leaves turning to a deep crimson at the 
first touch of frost. It is a native of 
the Atlantic coast of North America. 
It grows with great rapidity, especially 
on the banks of clear rivulets, with « 
gravelly bottom. Its wood is light, and 
of little or no value, except to the turi- 
er. Itis said to make excellent char- 
coal for gunpowder. The Scarlet Moa 
ple obtains its name from the red color 
of its flowers in the spring, and of its 
leaves in autumn. It grows in swamp 
with alders. Itis one of the first trees 





The White Maple is one of the most 








that put forth their flowers in sprivg; 
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and it is delightful to see its slender 
branches teeming with life in the begin- 
ning of March, while Nature is else- 
where still. Its wood is very valuable, 
being used for almost all articles of fur- 
niture ; it is especially in. request for 
the stocks of rifles. 

The Broad-leaved Maple grows on the 
north-west coast of America, where it 
forms a very large tree, with a dense, 
umbrageous head, and yields a timber 
of great value. Its grain is scarcely in- 
ferior to the finest satin wood. Itis a 
hardy tree, of very rapid growth, some- 
times making shoots six or seven feet 
long in a season, and is remarkable for 
the unusual size of its leaves, some of 
which, on young vigoroug shoots, have 
measured ten inches in diameter. The 
sycamore maple, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of all the species, is scarcely met 
with in its truly wild state, except in 
middle and southern Europe. It ar- 
rives at its greatest degree of perfection 
in Italy, where it acquires the height of 
fifty or sixty feet. Although its wood 
is not particularly valuable, being chief. 
ly used for coarse work, where lightness 
and toughness are required, yet there is 
scarcely any tree more universally cul- 
tivated for the sake of the striking ef. 
fect it produces, whether as a single tree, 
or planted in avenues or in masses. It 
thrives upon sandy or gravelly svils, and 
will even bear the smoke of London. 

But by far the most useful and one 
of the most ornamental of all the maples, 
is the acer saccharinwm of America, or 
sugar maple. This species prevails from 
St. Johns in Canada to the woods of up- 

2 
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per Virginia and forms a large part of 
the vegetation of New Brunswick, No- 
va Scotia, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. The wood is hard and has 
a satiny lustre, but it is readily at- 
tacked by insects, and is not of much 
value, except when its grain is acciden- 
tally waved, and then it is much used by 
cabinet makers. The principal valu 
of the tree, however, consists in the sac- 
charine matter contained in its ascend- 
ing sap. It arrives at a size rivalling 
the largest white oaks, and flourishes in 
sandy bottoms, and on the sides of moun- 
tains. It is of slow growth, hard to kill, 
but when dead soon rots. The roots 
are numerous and strong, and interlaced 
on or near the surface of the ground, so 
that it is impossible to plough near them. 

About the last of February or the first 
of March, when the sun is hot in the mid- 
dle of the day, and the nights are cold, the 
sap begins to ascend from the roots of 
the tree to the branches. This is the 
commencement of the sugar season, and 
the boiler sets about repairing his camp, 
if it is outof order. The camp is a small 
shed made of logs, covered with slabs or 
clapboards and open on one side. Imme- 
diately before the opening, four wooden 
forks are planted, on which is placed a 
strong pole. From this are suspended as 
many wooden hooks as the sugar boiler 
has kettles, usually four. He then draws 
wood to boil the sap, and gets ready his 
troughs to receive it as it flows from the 
tree. These are generally made of white 
or yellow pine or wild cherry, and formed 
the employment of the long evenings of 
the previous winter. All his preparations 
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being made, the trees are tapped with a 
three-quarter inch augur, about three 
feet from the ground, to the depth of an 
inch or an inch and a half. In the hole 
is placed a spout a foot and a half long, 
usually made of sumach or elder. Two 
incisions are made ina tree, The sap 
running from the fissures thus made, is 
caught in the troughs and is from thence 
poured into the kettles, where it is boiled 
to a proper consistency. Three men are 
usually allowed to attend to a camp of 
250 trees. A tree is calculated to pro- 
duce thirty gallons of sap, or “ water,” 
as the farmers call it, a season, and it 
takes six gallons to make a pound of 
sugar. This estimate, however, has 
been found of late years to be too large. 
Three pounds of sugara year is a fair 
average yield for a single tree; and the 
whole annual produce of the United 
States is about ten millions of pounds. 
There can be no doubt that the sugar 
maple is not as productive as formerly. 
Many of the trees have been injured by 
fire, but the fatal cause of their deteri- 
oration is the augur. When a tree 
which has been frequently tapped has 
been cut down, there is a streak for a 
foot above and below many of the augur 
holes. But it possesses a truly wonder- 
ful tenacity of life, and though every 
year assaulted by the axe, the augur or 
by fire, it clings bravely to existence, 
and yields to its ungrateful possessor a 
luxury and necessary of life, which but 
for it would command a price, which 
would debar its use from the poor. The 
average price of maple sugar in the coun- 
try is from five to ten cents a pound. In 
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many parts of the United States, the peo- 
ple have no other sugar or molasses than 
that which is yielded by the maple tree. 

There are few sights more agreeable 
than asugar-boiling in the woods. The 
cheerful fires with their huge kettles 
hanging over them—the whole family 
from grandmother down being gathered 
round them—remind one of a gypsy en- 
campment. The tall trees around keep 
off the cold wind, and the sun occasion- 
ally peeps through their thickly cluster. 
ing branches; the younger members of 
the family, clad in linsey-woolsey coats, 
blanket shawls, red capes and hoods, 
are frolicking in the distance, forming 
a lively contrast to the anxious looks of 
the boilers, who watch with the great- 
est anxiety the precise moment to quench 
the fire beneath the kettles. When they 
get hungry, as people are pretty apt to do 
on occasions like this, a slice of brown 
bread, thickly covered with half-boiled 
sap, forms a very satisfying luncheon. 
Sometimes, when the season is short, the 
sugar boilers are obliged to keep the 
sap boiling all night, and then the scene 
becomes a fit subject for the landscape 
painter. The red light of the fires forms 
a striking contrast with the snow, which 
usually covers the earth, and throws the 
dark back-ground of trees and hills in- 
to a still deeper shade. Huge pine 
torches, stuck into the ground at various 
distances, throw their flickering blaz 
over the men as they stir the syrup, 0, 
perhaps, seated on a fallen tree eat their 
midnight dinner, if such a meal can be 
supposed to exist. 

The maple is the most prominent 
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among the trees whose leaves change col- 
or in the autumn. All the leaves of 
trees which are not evergreens, are by 
the first severe frost turned from their 
green state, towards the perfection of 
that color which they are ultimately ca- 
pable of assuming ; through yellow, or- 
ange and red to a pretty deep brown. 
As the frost affects different trees, and 
the different leaves of the same tree, in 
very different degrees, a vast multitude 
of tints meet the eye during the fall of 
the year. The maple is pre-eminently 
distinguished for the prodigious variety, 
the finished beauty, and the intense lus- 
tre of its hues. Some of its leaves are 
of a glaring flame color, while others, 
farther advanced towards decay, turn to 
a deep purple, and others still untouched 
by the frost, retain their original green. 
The splendor of an American autumn 
is due, in a great degree, to the different 
varieties of the sugar maple—the rock, 
white, red and black. Nothing can be 
more splendid than the variegated man- 
tles which our forests put on, after throw- 
ing off the light green drapery of sum- 
mer. A well-known writer said of this 
season in America, that it comes not in 
“sober guise,” or in “russet mantle 
clad,” but like a triumphant emperor, 
arrayed in “ gorgeous robes of Tyrian 
dye.” The fall of the year has furnished 
the poets an undying subject for their 
verses; and almost all of them have 
sung of it in a pensive strain, as emble- 
matic of decay and death. It is called 
the “twilight of the waning year,” and 
Bryant, whose beautiful lines every one 
knows by heart, says, in speaking of it, 
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“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year.” 


Brainard, writing in a different strain, 
has given the season its due in the fol- 
lowing stanzas, which we quote as a fit- 
ting conclusion to our article : 


‘“* * What is there saddening in the autumn leaves ?” 
Have they that green and yellow melancholy 
That the sweet poet spake of ? Had he seen 
Our variegated woods when first the frost 
Turns into beauty all October’s charms— 

When the dread fever quits us—when the storms 
Of the wild equinox, with all its wet, 

Has left the land, as the first deluge left ir, 

With a bright bow of many colors hung 

Upon the forest tops, he had not sighed. 

The moon stays longest for the hunter now; 
The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe 
And busy squirrel hoards his winter store ; 
While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
The bright blue sky above him, and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest’s pride, 

Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 

* What is there saddening in the autumn leaves ?’” 


——_—-_>—— 


Coronet ToornTon, of the British ar- 
my, could not bear to hear the Ameri- 
cans praised. When he was at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., some ladies were eulogizing 
Washington, to which he replied with a 
scornful air, “I should be very glad to 
get a sight of your Colonel Washington ; 
I have heard much talk about him, but 
have never seen him,” “ Had you look- 
ed behind you at the battle of Cowpens,” 
rejoined one of the ladies, “ you might 
easily have enjoyed that pleasure.” 


—_-»>-—~ 


Tue first Duke of Portland had a 
gallery in the great stable of his villa in 
Holland, where a concert was given once 
a week, to cheer and amuse his horses. - 
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The Dead Sea. 


HE Dead Sea, situated in Ancient 
| Palestine, between Arabia and Ju- 
dea, is a salt lake, remarkable for be- 
ing 1400 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. Its waters are bitter 
and destitute of fish. No bird frequents 
its bosom or its shores. All around is 
still, desolate and barren. Precipitous 
crags surround and hang over it: the 
shadow of death seems to rest upon it. 
Occasionally the traveller meets with 
patches of verdure, or a fresh water 
stream, where reeds and palms and good 
drinking water may be found. A gloomy 
devastation, however, is the character- 
istic feature of its scenery. 

This remarkable sea is about 44 miles 
long afid eleven broad. From its great 
depth and the concentration of heat 





over it, increased by the glare from its 
white and naked borders, it has been 
compared to a seething cauldron. The 
bottom is of mud, slime or salt crystals. 
The water is transparent and surpris- 
ingly buoyant. We gather the follow- 
ing extraordinary facts upon this subject 
from a writer belonging to the expedi- 
tion sent to this sea in 1848, by the Uni- 
ted States government. A horse led 
into the water had his legs lifted to the 
surface, and was thrown over upon his 
side. The extreme density of the water 
was further proved, not only by the 
boats drawing less than when floating 
on the Jordan, but by the solid thump- 
ing of the waves, in a storm, against the 
boats. This the iron boat was able to 
bear, but the copper one was so battered 








as to require repairs, and a wooden 
one would probably have been de- 
stroyed. 

On bathing in this sea, the skin be- 
comes covered with an oily substance, 
which occasions a pri¢kly sensation, till 
washed off in fresh water. The atmos- 
phere over the sea is completely satura- 
ted with salt; the stones on the beach 
are covered with it, and fresh foot-prints 
in the sand become inerusted with it im 
the course of an hour, 

While the surveyors of the expedition 
were floating on its surface, their very 
clothing became salt, and the skin of 
the hands and face, during the day, be- 
came stiff and oily. Common salt will 
not dissolve in the water, and it is said 
to preserve vegetable and animal sub- 
stances immersed in it from decay. The 
fish brought here by fresh and salt 
streams—and there -are several of 
both—are suffocated on coming to its 
waters, and float dead upon its surface. 
Unwholesome fogs envelop its shores, 
and clots of asphaltus continually rise 
from the bottom. 

At the extreme south point of the 
Dead Sea, is a ridge of rock-salt, nearly 
150 feet high, and five miles long. Here 
is found what the Arabs traditionally 
deem to be Lot's wife, transformed into 
a pillar of salt. It is a column of erys- 
tallized rock-salt, sixty feet high and 
thirteen in diameter. All that we know 
of the disaster of Lot’s wife is derived 
from the sacred record, which simply 
states that she became “ a pillar of salt.” 

The Dead Sea is supposed to occupy 
the sites of the cities of Sodom and Go- 
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morrah ; their destruction, with its mo- 
tive and consequences is minutely nar- 
rated in the sacred volume. Physical 
causes, directed by Providence, were 
doubtless employed to effect the ruin of 
this portion of the valley watered by 
the Jordan. Present appearances, as 
wellas the records of history, show the re- 
ality as well as the nature of the catastro- 
phe here deseribed, All who visit the 
Dead Sea, unite in their testimony as to 
the peculiarities of the whole region. In 
the days of Abraham, the bed of the 
lake, then the fertile vale of Siddim, was 
considered by the sacred historians as 
worthy of being compared with the “gar- 
den of the Lord.” It certainly con- 
tained five cities, and according to Stra- 
bo, thirteen. In the visitation by which 
they were all destroyed, the neighboring 
country underwent an extraordinary 
change, so much so that Moses (Deut. 
xxix. 23) describes it as a “land of 
brimstone, and salt and burnings,” char- 
acteristics by which it still continues to 
be marked. 


> 


Curious Will 


Tue following is a copy of a will left 
by a man who chose to be his own law- 
yer: 

“This is the last will and testimony 
of me, Joun Tuomas. 

I give all my things to my relations, 
to be divided among them the best way 
they can. 

N. B.—If anybody kicks up any row, 
or makes any fuss about it, he isn’t to 
have anything. 


Signed by me, Joun Tuomas.” © 























8 this is July, our readers may be 
A pleased to look for a moment upon 
a scene never visited by summer suns, 
and in which dog-days are unknown. 
The picture shows, however, that the 
people that live there adapt themselves 
to their cifeumstances like the rest of 
the world, and they seem to be pretty 
well satisfied with their condition. Most 
of our young friends would consider it a 
hard lot to be obliged to begin life, 
wrapped up in a cloak and hung toa 
tree. But the Laplanders have found 
that it works very well, and from time 
immemorial, their children have been 
disposed of in that way during their 
tender years. The only fear is lest 
“The bough should break and the cradle should 

fall, 

And down should come baby, cradle and all.” 
But that’s their business and not ours. 

And as we believe them amply capable 

of managing their own domestic con- 





SCENE IN LAPLAND. 


Scene in Lapland. 


cerns, we leave them where we found 
them, and proceed to matters which more 
nearly concern us. 


——————»>_—_ 


A Post Office Story. 


Some time since there appeared in the 
English journals a statement to the ef- 
fect that a certain young lady, under 
age, was to be placed in a convent, by 
her father, if she did not procure, before 
the 30th of April last, one million of 
used postage stamps: This caused na- 
merous persons to forward stamps for 
the purpose of securing her liberty. In 
March last, a lady, a member of one of the 
first families in Derbyshire, residing not 
many miles from Derby, mentioned the 
conditions to her friends, and in a short 


time the lady began to reeeive packages 


by post and railway from every quarter, 
which poured in in such numbers, that, 
in ten days during last April, she re- 
ceived parcels containing millions of 
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stamps. The walking postman, who 
was in the habit of delivering a few let- 
ters daily at the mansion where the la- 
dy resides, became so loaded with let- 
ters and packages containing Queen’s 
heads, that it was necessary to employ 
another man to assist him. On one 
morning between ninety and one hun- 
dred letters and packets arrived by post, 
and on another between one hundred 
and twenty and one hundred and thirty. 
These were in addition to multitudes 
which arrived on other days, 

Boxes, bales, and packages also poured 
in by railway; and to such an extent 
that it became necessary to give public 
notice, by advertisements and printed 
circulars, that it was urgently desired 
no more stamps should be sent, as the 
young lady had procured the number 
she desired. Composing this extraor- 
dinary accumulation is a large wine ham- 
per full, a large wine cooler, and a large 
clothes basket. A packet from a great 





mercantile house in London contains 
240,000 Queen’s heads. There is also 
a tea-chest full sent from another quar- 
ter. There were nine boxes between 
one and two feet long, a foot wide, and 
from four to ten inches deep; seven 
packages between one and two feet 
long, a foot wide, and about six in- 
ches deep. Smaller packets formed 
a heap two feet six inches long, one 
foot wide, and one foot six inches 
deep; and two baskets two feet long, 
one foot six inches wide, and one foot 
four inches deep were filled; besides 
which, many boxes full were received, 
but sent back to the railway station. In 
addition to this accumulation, letters 
from all quarters arrived, many from 
persons of the highest rank, expressing 
the deepest sympathy and the most kind- 
ly feeling. Numbers of them stated 
that large collections of heads would still 
be sent if required.— London Illustrated 
News. 


—_—@——— 


A Letter from Billy Bump! 





San Francisco, » 18—. 

EAR MOTHER:—I closed my 

last letter with an account of the 
death of our Mexican comrade, Antonio. 
I cannot tell you the terror excited in 
my mind by the discovery of his body, 
under circumstances so terrible. I was 
exhausted by my illness, and my imagi- 
nation was peculiarly susceptible of sad 
impressions. It did not give me any 
satisfaction to discover my lost treasure, 
nor to find a large addition in that of 





Antonio. Indeed, at the end of a few 
minutes a kind of loathing came over 
me, and after carrying the bundle for a 
short space, I cast it from me with a 
feeling of inexpressible disgust. I was 
by this time extremely weary and 
faint, and sat down to recover a little 
strength. 

After a short space, I arose and with 
a languid step proceeded on my way. 
Reaching the top of a small hill, I saw 
a valley before me, in the middle of 
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which, at no great distance, was a col- 
lection of huts, which I knew to be the 
settlement of the farmer I was in search 
of. Making a great effort I went for- 
ward, and as the evening set in, I reach- 
ed the spot. 

I was kindly received by the Spanjard, 
who seemed to listen to my story with 
interest and sympathy. A bed was pro- 
vided for me and suitable food. In 
two days I was quite recovered, except 
that I was somewhat feeble. I now 
began to reflect upon my situation. 
What wasI to do? It was a pretty 
serious journey to San Francisco, whe- 
ther I went by land or returned by way 
of the Sacramento. And what was I 
to do at San Francisco? I had thrown 
away my treasure, and had scarce mo- 
ney enough to pay my expenses thither. 
My health was impaired, and I seemed 
quite unable to go to work again in the 
mines. And was I to abandon all my 
cherished schemes—my hope of seeing 
my parents restored to comfort and 
peace of mind? 

When I thought of these things, I 
felt a sad sinking of the heart—and al- 
most gave way to despair. I went into 
the fields far away from the farm-house, 
so that I might be alone, and gave full 
vent to my sorrow. I shed many tears, 
but my bosom was lighter for it. And 
now a new train of thoughts arose in 
my mind. “ After all”—said I to my- 
self, “why should I not keep the trea- 
sure which I found in Antonio's sack ? 
I can make inquiry at San Francisco, 
and if any friend of his can be found, I 
can deliver the dead man’s property 


to him; my own I can retain. I must 
conquer my disgust and horror at the 
scene with which this money is associat- 
ed. It is weakness—it is folly—to yield 
to my feelings, when the consequence is 
a failure in duty to my parents and per- 
haps to myself.” 

I now wondered that these views had 
not occurred to me before ; I felt asham- 
ed at my conduct, and immediately set 
out to go and recover the abandoned 
treasure. I felt an intense anxiety lest 
some one should have found it and car- 
ried it away. The place where I had 
thrown it down was not far distant, and 
I soon reached the spot. There was 
the bundle, and on opening it nothing 
seemed to be missing! I now hid the 
parcel carefully in the leaves, not being 
willing to show it at the farm-house. 
The next day I departed. The Span- 
iard would receive nothing for what he 
had done. He seemed, indeed, sorry to 
have me leave ; and I doubt not I should 
have been welcome for a year without 
fee or payment of any kind. 

Taking a course toward the Sacra- 
mento, I went forward at a good pace. 
At nightfall I had reached a lofty ridge, 
which I supposed bordered the river. 
It was extremely roug): and craggy, but 
as the moon shone brightly, 1 pursued 
my journey, though I got many a tum- 
ble. At last I found myself on the 
verge of a cliff which looked into a glen 
or gorge so deep, that it seemed only a 
sea of night. The trees around shadow- 
ed the spot so as to exclude every ray 
of moonlight. All around was perfectly 





still, and I paused a moment to look 
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on the lonely scene. While my gaze 
was bent upon the glen, suddenly I saw 
a light, and soon after a burst of laugh- 
ter, as if from half-a-dozen voices, rung 
upon my ear. Instantly the light wan- 
ished—the sounds ceased—and again 
darkness and silence reigned around. 

What could this mean? My curiosi- 
ty was strongly excited, and I determin- 
ed to pass into the ravine, and if possible 
satisfy it. Descending from rock to 
rock and cliff to cliff, I soon approached 
the place whence the light and sounds 
seemed to proceed. I soon saw a feeble 
light gleaming at the mouth of a cave. 
Advancing stealthily I gazed within. 
At first 1 could see nothing, but ad- 
vancing a few yards into the entrance, I 
perceived a few blazing sticks upon the 
floor of a vast cavern, whose outline was 
faintly visible in the dusky light. No 
person seemed to be there, and with a 
degree of daring which now surprises 
me, I continued to proceed till I was in 
the middle of the rocky chamber. The 
scene was awfully grand. The cave 
was arched at the top, but it was of such 
a height and width as to seem like a 
church of enormous proportions. The 
walls were lined with shining pillars, 
as if made of snowy marble, and the 
roof was hung with what appeared like 
festoons of woven silver. 

While I was gazing in wonder and 
admiration at the scene, I heard the 
same noisy laughter which-had before 
attracted my attention. I now saw four 
or five persons entering the cavern. 
One of them had a torch of blazing 
wood; the rest were carrying parcels 





which seemed very heavy. My first 
idea was to present myself to them, but 
as they came near, their faces seemed 
so terrible that I shrunk back into the 
shadows of the cave. Here I remained 
behind one of the projecting pillars, 
where I could see and hear all that 
passed, without being myself observed. 

The persons before me appeared to 
be all Spaniards. From the drift of 
their conversation, I easily gathered 
that they were part of a desperate set 
of gamblers and robbers, who made this 
cavern their hiding-place and store- 
house. They seemed to have great 
quantities of gold dust and largo lumps 
of pure gold. These they laid in heaps 
or tossed about in bags, as if they were 
too common to be objects of great re- 
gard. After a short space, several other 
persons came, and joined the first group 
around the fire. A large jug was now 
brought forward, and each took a long 
draught of its contents. Very soon 
they grew merry, and one of them be+ 
gan to sing. After the song they divid- 
ed in groups, and taking out packs of 
cards gambled with one another. At 
length a quarrel arose between two of 
the party, and after a short fight one of 
them was stabbed to the heart and fell 
dead upon the rocky pavement of the 
cavern. 

This scene did not long interrupt the 
amusement of the party. ‘Phe dead bo- 
dy was thrown aside, and chanced to fall 
near where I was secreted. The gam- 
blers then proceeded. When again fully 
busied in their occupation, I stole away 
with a noiseless tread. No one observed 
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me, and ere the morning dawned I had 
reached the banks of the Sacramento. 
I here found many parties employed in 
gold digging and other pursuits, and had 
no difficulty in engaging a passage to 
San Francisco in a small sloop on the 
very point of setting out for that place. 
The passage of four days gave me op- 
portunity to reflect upon the extraordi- 
nary scenes | had witnessed. “ What,” 
thought I, “will not men do for gold? 
They leave their peaceful homes; they 
toil in the lonely wilderness, where they 
are separated from friends and all the 
ordinary comforts of life. They are 
exposed to fatal fever, to the destructive 
influence of the climate, and to the dan- 
gers which arise from vicious and des- 
perate men. After all, many fail of 
gaining the wealth they seek; many 
leave their bones to bleach on the ra- 
vines or upon the rocky ledges; many 
disappear and are never heard of more ; 
many return with shattered constitu- 
tions, and even if they have plenty of 
gold, they have not health to enjoy it.” 

When I arrived at San Francisco 
my health was fully re.tored. My good 
spirits now returned, and I began to 
fee] quite important. I had ten thou- 
sand dollars, which seemed to me a pro- 
digious great sum. I am ashamed to 
say, that by degrees I had reconciled 
myself to the idea of keeping Antonio’s 
money, without trying to find his friends. 
I believe, indeed, that he had no con- 
nexions, for I had often heard him say 
that he had not a relation on the face 
of the earth. I therefore satisfied my- 
self, without inquiry, to hold on to the 





money. <A new sensation had come 
over me—the feeling that I was rich. 
It is not easy to describe my emotions. 
They were, however, pleasant enough: 
I felt a good deal larger in my person ; 
I had a loftier tread, spoke with more 
confidence, and felt that I could not 
possibly do anything wrong. “ What!” 
said I, mentally, “can a young man 
worth ten thousand dollars—and which 
he has made himself—can he be oth- 
erwise than right? Poh! poh! Billy 
Bump is somebody now—so clear the 
track for the locomotive !” 

I know you will say I was a ridicu- 
lous fop in all this, and so I was—but, 
Mother, I believe nothing tries a young 
man like becoming rich. He is almost 
sure to grow hard-hearted, conceited, 
confident and overbearing, when his 
purse is full. He then says or feels, 
that he is responsible neither to God 
nor man: he does what his passions 
prompt, and nothing can make him 
doubt the rectitude of his conduct. 
His modesty, his self-distrust—all that 
made him look to Heaven for counsel 
and to mankind for sympathy—pass 
away before a self-love which very soon 
amounts to self-idolatry. At times 
something of this process went on in 
me—during the few brief weeks in 
which I enjoyed the dangerous convic- 
tion of possessing a fortune. 

But the day of reckoning was at hand. 
I formed some dangerous acquaintances, 
of which there are too many at San 
Francisco. At first I drank with thew, 
and then gambled. In Boston, I should 
as soon have thought of cutting my 
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bands off as doing either of these things : 
but here, drinking shops and gambling 
houses are seen at the corners of the 
streets, and are indeed the gayest and 
finest places in the city. I was led on 
by degrees. Some designing men, who 
found out that I had money, flattered 
me, and made a great deal of me, and 
made me feel that [ was a monstrous 
clever fellow. When I first gambled I 
always won. In a short time I had 
gained five hundred dollars. This made 
my heart swell with dreams of increased 
wealth. I had become so self-confident 
that I felt as if everything I undertook 
must prosper. “I am born to good 
luck,” said I to myself, “I shall very 
soon be able to go back to Boston with 
twenty thousand dollars in my pocket. 
What a dash I will make there!” 

Do not, dear Mother, despise your 
poor, weak, giddy boy. I now see my 
folly, and the evidence that I am cured 
of it is given in this very confession. 
What pains me most is, that my selfish- 
ness rose exactly in proportion to my 
increase in-cash. In these my days of 
prosperity, [ thought more of gratifying 
my own vanity, than of ministering to 
your happiness. It was when I was 
poor that f yearned to build up your 
fortune: when I had become compara- 
tively rich, 1 grew so important in my 
own eyes, as to think mainly of myself. 
O, what a delusion is that which comes 
with prosperity ! 

Hitherto I had only played for small 
sums: but one day, when I had been 
drinking, I grew more bold, and risked 
five hundred dollars. ThisI won It 





was proposed to stake a thousand dol- 
lars. I consented and lost it. Startled 
by this change of fortune, I proposed 
to double the hazard. This was done 
and again I lost. I now drank a deep 
draught, and proposed a stake of five 
thousand dollars, This also I lost. A 
kind of frenzy seized me. I proposed 
another stake of five thousand dollars. 
It went against me, and I was ruined. 
Not a dollar of all my cherished treas- 
ure remained ! 
* * «* * . + 

To tell my agony of mind, when my 
reason returned, is impossible. Con- 
science, that stern monitor, which I had 
turned out of ‘doors, now came in, and 
began to upbraid me. It told me that 
I had squandered money not my own: 
it was consecrated to my parents: it 
was given to me by Providence, for their 
benefit, and I had fooled it away in 
gratification of my own vanity and pas- 
sion. I believe fora time my reason 
was nearly overturned, by the bitterness 
of my regret. My health soon gave 
way, and a fever set in. A dreadful 
despair seized me: I wished to die, as if 
this would cover my shame and appease 
my remorse. The disease, however, was 
not violent, and after a brief space it 
passed away. My health began to re- 
turn, and with it a more just view of 
my condition. I saw my error in its 
full force, but resolved to turn it to 
good account. “I am young,” said I, 
internally, “I now know my danger, 
and am armed against it. Perhaps it 
was in kindness, that Providence pun- 
ished me. If I had gone on in pros- 
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perity, I had been doubtless hardened 
in folly and iniquity ; adversity has led 
to conviction of my guilt, and convic- 
tion has led me to repentance. I will 
try again, and may Heaven aid my new 
endeavors.” 

I know, dear Mother, this letter will 
give you as much pain in the reading, 
asit has me in the writing. O that I 
could see you and pour out my whole 
heart to you! You would feel my er- 
rors deeply, but you would soothe me 
with kind words, with hope—perhaps 
with some excuses for my youth and my 
inexperience. I am overwhelmed with 
shame when I think of cousin Lucy. I 
dare not write to her; she will despise 
me now. This is hard to bear—and it 
is not the less painful to know that all 
I suffer comes from myself. I do not 
know what I shall do. All before me 
is uncertain. I shall make some effort, 
and probably shall go back to the mines. 
For the present I can write no more. 

From your erring boy, 
Wictiam Bomr. 


—_——@——— 


A Case for the Curious. 


Tuere is, in this town, an old hen 
that within a few days has been playing 
some queer pranks. While engaged in 
sitting upon a nest of eighteen eggs, a 
cat, within a few feet of her, brought 
into being a litter of two kittens. Mat- 
ters went on harmoniously for a while, 
when, one day in the absence of the cat, 
the old hen conceived an affection for 
her neighbor’s progeny, forsook her nest, 
and brooded the kittens. Upon the 





return of the mother-cat, a fight ensued, 
in which the hen actually beat off her 
four-legged assailant; and the efforts of 
the cat, thus far, to gain possession of 
her offspring, have proved unavailing. 
We have never seen a more singular 
freak among animals than this, and we 
shall be prepared soon to hear that the 
cat has concluded to show proper re- 
sentment by hatching out the neglected 
eggs. We have these facts from a gen- 
tleman well known to the public asa 


man of truth —Springfield Republican. 


—_——_———_ 


They were determined to Wed. 


One very cold winter night, in one of 
our country towns, a young couple, 
heated by the “ardent passion,” re- 
solved to have themselves spliced, and 
so proceeded to have it done, When 
they arrived at the minister’s, he had 
retired, and, poking his head out of the 
window, declined performing the cere- 
mony that night. “ That won’t do, 
Squire,” said the young man, “ we ain’t 
going away till we’re spliced, and if you 
don’t come down, we'll pound the door 
in.” What was to be done? he neither 
liked the idea of going down stairs in 
the cold, nor of having his door broken 
in. Still the case was urgent, and one 
or the other alternative he must adopt. 
At last an idea struck him. He told 
the young couple to stand out before 
the window and join hands. He then 
proceeded— 

“Out of this window, this stormy weather, 

I join this man and woman together ; 


Nore but He who rules the thunder, 
Shall break this man and woman asunder.” 
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Wives Wanted. 


An Australian newspaper contains 
the following, to those whom it may 
concern, interesting intelligence : 

“ Attractive News for owr Countrywo- 
men at home-—Out of the female immi- 
grants who recently arrived at Mel- 
bourne by the William Stewart, eight 
were married within twenty-four hours 
after their landing.” 

If any young woman wishes to know 
when she will be married, she may sat- 
isfy her curiosity by a very easy pro- 
cess. Let her take her passage for Aus- 
tralia, calculate the length of the voy- 
age, and add to it twenty-four hours. 
Within that time she will be a wife—or 
a voluntary spinster. 


29 
A Strange Freak of Nature. 


A curious freak of nature may be 
seen on an apple tree in Medford, in the 
yard of a gentleman of that place. Up- 
on a branch of this tree, there are three 
large white roses. Originally there were 
five, and what is still more singular is, 
that they are all upon a new sprout of 
this year’s growth. 

Portland Advertiser. 


so 


A ert at Greenwich, during the holi-. 
days, being asked to play at kiss in the 
ring, replied, that she should like to play 
at kiss after the ring, and was soon after 
taken at her word. 





= 


Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends,’ 


Here Iam, quite alone. All my little 
friends and counsellors are out in the 
meadow—going mad over the hay-cocks. 
I must have a look at them. ° Well 
done, Sally—you’ll beat James in the 
race. How thecreater doesrun! Bra- 
vo! I do love to see these young mad- 
caps in their frolics. I should like 
to have a scamper with them—the 
rogues. But this miserable rheumatism 
would be a bad preparation for such a 
strife. How they would laugh to see 
Robert Merry limping up and down, 
like an elephant trying to dance Nancy 
Dawson. 


So—here are my letters—Let me see. 


Louis. It’s a pleasant letter—indéed, 
for somebody; butsuch soft compliments 
can’t be intended for me—poor, rough, 
hobbling Robert Merry. Nevertheless, 
I'll put it in. Perhaps it will find its 
owner in that way, as well as by sending 
it to him through the post-office. I re- 
member to have heard old Farnum, tlie 
quack doctor of South Hampton, say he 
had a pill, which, if a person would take 
it, would find out his disease, and kill it 
as sure as a gun. So, no doubt this 
pretty letter of Rachel E. W.’s, f put 
into Merry's Museum, will find the hap- 
py person for whom it is intended. But 
here it is: 





This is from Rachel E. W—— of St. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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St. Louis, April 30th, 1850 

Ma. Merry :—I accompanied my mother last 
summer on a visit to my little brother at the Ca- 
nandaigua Academy, N. Y., and spent several 
days most delightfully in the family of M. W., Esq., 
who is the head of the Institution. On bidding 
good-bye, Mr. W. promised to send me your Mu- 
seum, which I have regularly received and read 
with the deepest interest. 

Accompanying the number of the current 
month, was an engraved likeness of the editor, 
which my father tells me is very good. I am de- 
lighted @0 gaze at this representation of Peter 
Parley ; and would, if I could do so, most warmly 
clasp his hand, and thank him for the great plea- 
sure his many stories have imparted to me—es- 
pecially the “Snow Storm,” which so forcibly 
teaches obedience to parental wishes. I did not 
recollect that his name was Goodrich, and am 
glad to have it impressed on my memory by 
means of so nice a picture. I wish I could see 
one, with whom I have often held such pleasant 
intercourse in my youthful studies. I shall ina 
few days leave St. Louis for Canandaigua, N. 
Y., where I expect to spend some years at the 
Seminary in charge of Mr. and Mrs. T.—and I 
desire that my copy of the Museum be sent to 
me at that place. 

I always look most anxiously for its arrival, 
and enjoy its contents more than words can ex- 
press. How many thanks are due to you by the 
little girls of the whole country, for such an en- 
terprise for their amusement and instruction! I 
must bid you good-bye. Yours truly, 

Racuge, E. W—. 


Vernon, Ct., May 9th, 1850. 

Mr. Merry:—Ii got the Museum for May iast 
Saturday, and with it came the portrait that 
there has been so much talk about lately. I think 
that you are a pretty good-looking sort of a man. 
But after all the portrait don’t look a bit as I 
thought it would. I expected to see an old man 
with a broad-brimmed hat, old-fashioned breeches, 
&c., like the pictures of you that I have seen in 
some of your books. You don’t look as though 
you had the rheumatism a great deal; probably 
you have grinned till you have got over it. 

In the Museum I found an Arkansas knot from 
your correspondent, Wm. Y. C. Thinks I to my- 
self this will be a hard one, but I went to work at 
it, and in about five minutes I got it untied. 





The answer to the enigma of eleven letters js 
William Bump. I have been much pleased with the 
story of Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover, and | 
hope it is not ha'f finished. 

But, Mr.Merry,I guess I have written enough for 
this time, and if you will please to insert this with 
the following enigma (especialiy as I have writ- 
ten two letters before and haven’t seen anything 
of either of them), you will oblige your 

Friend and subscriber, 
Wma. P——1. 
ENIGMA, 


I am composed of 31 letters. 

My 1, 8, 29, 20, 22, is a division of time. 

My 14, 16, 17, is an animal. 

My 7, 16, 20, 14, 11, is a useful article. 

My 24, 22, 16, 30, is a fish. 

My 14, 8, 16, 12, is used for fuel. 

My 25, 12, 5, is an insect. 

My 18, 23, 9, 17, 2, 4, is a cold season. 

My 3, 13, 28, is a kind of grain. 

My 10, 8, 9, is a weight. 

My 12, 16, 10, 27, 9, isa foreign language, 

My 6, 21, 19, 26, 10, isa garment. 

My whole is to me the most interesting part 
of the Museum. 


Jamaica Plain, May 16th, 1850. 
Mr. Merry :—I send you a puzzle for those of 
your readers who like to exercise their wits. 
Your constant reader, 
Tuomas G—n. 


PUZZLE. 


Rhete si a Iepea dyoben htta gimfnai thil, 

Fmor henewe hte rtssa rthie nhti caparenpae 
dhse, 

A epela ydnobe lal alecp rhewe veren Ili, 

Orn prieum ghthuot aws vree broedrha. 


The following.is sent by a friend who 
has not favored us with his name. 


~ Tam a word of only five letters. I am thename 
of something that possesses some curious quali- 
ties. It can run very fast, and very easily too, 
without any feet or legs! Sometimes it ascends 
up into the air, and remains for a long time; and 
yetit hasno wings! There have been instances 
of its being discovered at a great depth under 
ground, though it never digs ! 
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It is very plenty in the cold regions of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, and is also found in great quantities 
among the South Sea Islands. It usually dis- 


penses health and happiness to those who choose | 


to receive them, but sometimes does not hesitate 
to destroy the lives of many persons, even, at a 
time ! 

It is something which all those who read “ Mer- 
ry's Museum” have seen, and, I hope, delight in. 

If it wi aid you in finding out my name, 
] will add in regard to my letters, that my 4th, 2d, 
and 5th isa medium through which we frequently 
receive communications from our friends. 

My Ist, 2d and 5th, isa dangerous thing. 

My 5th, 2d and 3d, is one who never intends’ 
to pay for his board. From 

Covsin Vent. 


Saco, Feb. 13th, 1850. 
Mr. Merry; 

Sir :—It is now a long time since I have writ- 
ten to you; but asI have nothing particular to 
do, I thought that I would send you a puzzle, 
which I think is a pretty hard one and which I 
call 


THE POSER. 


I am a word of 20 letters. 

My 19, 12, 1, 13, 17, 8, is a nick-name. 

My 7, 2, 5, 18, 7, 7, 8, 16, fs the name of a pro- 
phet. 

My 9, 12, 10, 15,is something that we could 
not do without. 

My 4, 6, 9, is a kind of pitch. 

My 20, 14, 15, is something which the world is 
full of. 

My 3, 2, 11, is the name of a fabled bird, 

My whole is the name of a people. 


I also send you a charade, but I do not pretend 
to call it hard as I do the puzzle. Here it is: My 
first is a perfume; my second is a Latin word ; my 
whole is an instrument of slaughter. 

Now, Mr. Merry, as your friend, Fanny C. D., 
asked you if you had ever been as far west as IIli- 
nois, so 1 would ask you if you have ever been so 
far east as Maine? If you will come and see me, 
I will give you some oysters, but whether they are 
“ Blue Points”’ or not, I cannot say. 


Now good bye, Mr. Merry, from your old friend 
and subscriber, G. H. 














Mr. Merry: Boston, March 17th, 1850. 
Dear Sir :—Your “Museum” affords me a 
great deal of pleasure. I have found out almost 
all of the puzzles in every number, since it has 
been united with “ Parley’s Playmate.” 
Enclosed I send you a “Puzzler.” If you ap- 
prove of it, will you insert it in your next number ? 
A friend and subscriber, 


PUZZLE. 

I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 9, 7, 2, 6, is a very fierce animal, and it in- 
habits my 4, 11, 6. 

My 13, 14, 1, 8, 9, 15, 3, 5, is a very celebrated 
island in the Atlantic Ocean. 

My 9, 7, 12, 15, 16, 7, 5, is a colony on the west- 
ern coast of Africa. 

My 4, 8, 5, 6, is one of the dignitaries of the 
church. 

My 9, 11, 5, 4, is a mineral substance. 

My 4, 2, 10, 8, 16, is a widow's right. 

My whole is a distinguished statesman.’ 

Elmira, May 20th, 1850. 
My Dear Mr. Merry: 

What could I do without you? All the papers 
and magazines my father takes, I think are far in- 
ferior to your Museum. 

I will tell you what I do after I have read 
it through myself. I get some poor children 
around me, and read it to them. I heard one 
of them say that his uncle, who is in California, 
has seen Billy Bump—but I can hardly believe it. 
Do you think it is true? how I should like to see 
poor Billy. 

I am not like some little boys and girls who are 
always finding fault that you don’t put in such 
and such tales, but I think that you know best 
what to insert, and so I read cheerfully whatever 
you putin, Yours, 

° Peter T. Scrise_e-sueer. 


New York, May 13th, 1850. 

Mr. Merry:—In looking over a few numbers 
of your Museum, I saw several letters written by 
your subscribers, with which I was very much 
pleased, and suddenly the thought came over my 
mind, how it would do for me to write a letter to 
Mr. Merry, and after thinking it over awhile I 
concluded to make the attempt. I commenced 
taking your Museum on the first of January, 1850; 
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and, I assure you, I have been deeply interested 
in its contents. I hope you will continue the 
tale of Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover, for I think 
his adventures are well worth reading. The only 
fault I have to find is that it does not come as 
often as I should like to have it, but I should re- 
collect that it costs a deal of labor to get the dif- 
ferent items ready for insertion in one short month. 
Your friend and subscriber, 
E. F. 


— 


New York, May 20th, 1850. 

Dear Sir; 

I've a request to make of you, Mr. Merry, which 
is very interesting to me. So I take my pen to 
tell you about it, You may think me very bold, 
but never asking, you know, is never receiving. 
Besides, you seem to be kind and good-natured, 
and will probably not be angry, even if you do 
not comply with my wishes. Should you be an- 
gry, indeed, and threaten to point your pen at 
me, 1 can get behind the bushes, and escape 
without much damage. 

Well, as I was saying, I have a request to 
make of you, Mr. Merry, which is very interesting 
to me, and perhaps to some other readers of your 
Museum. I. say perhaps, because, as there are 
many boys of many minds, and many girls of many 
kinds, they may have different tastes from mine, 
you know. I think one of your stories is enti- 
tied, ‘Don’t be too Positive,” and so you see I 
practise what you preach. 

But I must come to the business of this let- 
ter, which is to make a request of you, Mr. Mer- 
ry. This talking, and talking, and beating the 
bush, and never catching the bird, is very tedi- 
ous, and therefore, I like to see people come to 
the point at once. When I was a little boy, I 
teased my Uncle Seth for a story. So he be- 
gan— 

“ Once upon a time, there was a man with two 
dogs. Now one was a big dog, and the other wasa 
little dog. Be particular to remember what I tell 
you; One of these dogs was a large dog, and the 
other was a sinali dog. Now the small dog, you 
will observe, was the little dog, and the large dog 
was the big dog, 

“ Well, as IL was saying, once upon a time, 
there was a man who had two dugs.. Now, be 
careful toremember what I tell you, Bob—one of 
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How much longer Uncle Seth would have gone 
on with his big dog, and his little dog, I can’t 
say, for he was a great quiz; but I saw the joke, 
and feeling deeply offended, I walked off, and 
didn’t speak to Uncle Seth again for two days. 
He finally gave me four-pence, and we made up, 
I could tell you ever so many anecdotes about 
Uncle Seth, but since his two dog story, I 
have disliked talking, and talking, and talking, 
without ever coming to the point. A Word and a 
blow is my maxim, and so I proceed to state my re- 
quest. 
Not that I would be blunt, or rude, or anything 
of that sort, Mr. Merry, for the world. It always 
seemed to me bad manners, for the pig to put his 
fore-feet into Mrs. John Pippin’s milk pan, and be- 
gin to crink, saying, “I have invited myself to 
supper, ma’am!” Everything, no doubt, should 
have a suitable and proper introduction, and hav- 
ing made this introduction, I proceed to business, 

Now, Mr. Merry—you will doubtless remem- 
ber--and who among your readers does not re- 
member—that once upon a time you began to 
write the life and adventures of Tom Titmouse— 
and you went on and on, and told of everything 
else, and left this story untold, at last. What I 
request is that you will finish it! Yours, 

Bos Sxorr. 


I have many letters besides these. 
One from Sarah’ Maria W—, I should 
like to print, but she positively forbids 
me to doso. Little Anne at my elbow 
says she knows Sarah Maria meant | 
should print the letter, notwithstanding. 
C. E. 8.’s essay is under consideration ; 
F. A. E. of E. Middleboro’; A. J. Y. 
and his brother, of Georgetown; M. B. 
G. of Newton Centre, and J. ©. of Ja- 
maica Plain, will accept our thanks for 
their several communications. John 8. 
P—’s account of his big eggs is very 
amusing, but it does not appear to me 
to be true. I do not believe that any 
hen lays eggs which will hatch kittens— 
though I admit that some folks’ hens are 
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doing very queer things. 









































Diogenes seeking an Honest Man. 


Diogenes, 


HIS eccentric individual, whose fame 
[~ come down to us from antiquity, 
was born in Asia Minor about 419 s. c. 
Having been banished from his native 
place, with his father, on a charge of 
coining false money, he went to Athens 
and joined the rigid school of the Cynics. 
These were a sect of philosophers who 
took their name from their disposition to 


criticise the lives and actions of others— 
VOL. xX, 3 





the word Cynic being derived from a 
Greek word signifying dog-like. Diogenes 
devoted himself with the greatest dili- 
gence to the lessons of his master Antis- 
thenes, whose doctrines he afterwards ex- 
tended and enforced 
spised all philosophical speculations, and 
opposed the corrupt morals of his time, 
but also carried the application of his 
principles in his own person to the ex- 


He not only de- 
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treme. He exposed the follies of his 
contemporaries with wit and humor, 
though he really accomplished little in 
the way of reforming them. At the same 
time, he applied, in its fullest extent, his 
principle of divesting himself of all su- 
perfluities. He taught that a wise man 
in order to be happy, must endeavor to 
preserve himself independent of fortune, 
of men, and of himself ; and in order todo 
this, he must despise riches, power, hon- 
or, arts and sciences, and all the enjoy- 
ments of life. 

He endeavored to exhibit, in his own 
person, a model of eynic virtue. For this 
purpose, he subjected himself to the se- 
verest trials,and disregarded all the forms 
of polite society. He often struggled to 
overcome his appetite, or satisfied it with 
the coarsest food, practised the most rigid 
temperance, when at feasts, in the midst 
of the greatest abundance, and did not 
consider it beneath his dignity to ask 


DIOGENES. 





alms. 

By day, he walked through the streets 
of Athens barefoot, with a long beard, a 
stick in his hand, and a bag over his 
shoulders. He wasclad in a coarse double 
robe, which served as a coat by day and 
a coverlet by night; and he carried a wal- 
let to receive alms. His abode was a 
cask in the temple of Cybele. It is said 
that he sometimes carried a tub about on 
his head, which occasionally served as his 
dwelling. In summer he rolled himself 
in the burning sand, and in winter clung 
to the marble images covered with snow, 
that he might inure himself in the ex- 
tremes of the climate. He begged for 









































under the eaves of houses in the rain, 
He bore the scoffs and insults of the peo- 
ple with the greatest equanimity. Seeing 
a boy draw water with his hand, he threw 
away his wooden goblet, as an unnecessa- 
ry utensil. He never spared the follies 
of men, but openly and loudly inveighed 
against vice and corruption, attacking 
them with keen satire and biting irony. 
The people, and even tlie higher classes, 
heard him with pleasure, and tried their 
wit upon him. When he made them feel 
his superiority, they often had recourse 
to abuse, by which, however, he was little 
moved. He rebuked them for expressions 
and actions which violated decency and 
modesty, and therefore it is not probable 
that he was guilty of the excesses with 
which his enemies reproached him. His 
rudeness offended the laws of good-breed- 
ing, rather than the principles of moral. 
ity. 

A profligate person having written over 
his door, Let nothing evil enter here, 
“ Which way then,” said Diogenes, “ must 
the master go in?” Observing a young 
man blush, “ Take courage, friend,” said 
he, “ that is the color of virtue.” In re 
ply to one who asked him at what hour 
he ought to dine, he said, “ If you ares 
rich man, when you please, if you are poor, 
when youcan.” “ How happy,” said some 
one, “is Calisthenes in living with Alex- 
ander!” “No,” said Diogenes, “he is 
not happy: for he must dine and sup 
when Alexander pleases.” Being pre 
sented, at a feast, with a large goblet of 
wine, he threw it upon the ground. When 
blamed for wasting so much good liquor, 





bread that he might be insulted, and sat 











he answered, “ Had I drank it, there 







































would have been double waste, I as well 
as the wine would have been lost.” 

On a voyage to the island of Mgina, 
he fell into the hands of pirates who sold 
him asa slave to Xeniades, a Corinthian. 
The latter, however, emancipated him, 
and entrusted to him the education of 
his childten. Diogenes attended to the 
duties of his new employment with the 
greatest care, commonly living in summer 
at Corinth, and in the winter at Athens. 
It was at the former place that Alexan- 
der found him at the road-side, basking 
in the sun; and, astonished at the indif- 
ference with which the ragged beggar 
regarded him, entered into conversation 
with him, and finally gave him permission 
to ask of him a boon. “T ask nothing,” 
answered the philosopher, “ but that thou 
wouldst get out of my sunshine!” The 
following dialogue, though not given as 
historical, is designed to represent this 
interview. 

Diogenes. Who calleth. . 
Alexander. Alexander. How happen- 
eth it that you would not come out of 
your tub to my palace ? 

D. Because it was as far from my tub 
to your palace, as from your palace to my 
tub. 

A. What! dost thou owe no reverence 
to kings ? 

D. No. 

A. Why 80? 

D. Because they are not gods. 

A. They are gods of the earth. 

D. Yes, gods of the earth ! 
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D. Because I would have none of Di- 
ogenes’ mind but Diogenes. 

A. If Alexander have anything that 
can pleasure Diogenes, let me know and 
take it. 

D. Then take not from me that you 
cannot give me—the light of the sun? 

A. What dost thou want ? 

D. Nothing that you have. 

A. I have the world at command. jy 

D. And I in contempt. 

A. Thou shalt live no longer than I 
will. 

D. But I shall die whether you will 
or no. 

A. How should one learn to be con- 
tent ? 

D. Unlearn to covet. 

A. (to Hephastion) Hephestion, were 
I not Alexander, I would wish to be 
Diogenes. 

H. He is dogged, but shrewd ; he has 
a sharpness, mixed with a kind of sweet- 
ness; he is full of wit, yet too wayward. 

A. Diogenes, when I come this way 
again, I will both see thee and confer 
with thee. 

D. Do. 

We are told that the philosopher was 
seen, one day, carrying a lantern through 
the streets of Athens: on being asked 
what he was looking after, he answered, “I 
am seeking an honest man.” Thinking he 
had found among the Spartans the great- 
est capacity for becoming such men as he 
wished, he said, “ Men, I have found no- 
where, but children, at least, I have seen 
in Lacedemon.” Being asked, “ What 
is the most dangerous animal?” his an- 
swer was, “Among wild animals, the 
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slanderer; among tame, the flatterer.” 
He expired 323 s. c., at a great age, and 
it is said, on the same day that Alexander 
died. When he felt death approaching, 
he seated himself on the road leading to 
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The Squirrel at Home. 


R. GREY-TAIL SQUIRREL 

built himself a nice cosy house, in 
the hollow trunk of an old dry oak tree 
at Pine Hill. He had neither wife nor 
children, and no one to provide for but 
himself, unless indeed, a neighbor might 
step in to see him, or an old friend make 
him a visit of a fewdays. As he liked to 
have all things comfortable about him, he 
had plenty of dry soft moss for his bed and 
blankets, which he gathered early in the 
autumn. He laid ina great store of chest- 
nuts, acorns and beech nuts, which he stow- 
ed away in snug corners he called his clo- 
sets. Besides these he had a few small rus- 
set apples, that the farmers had left under 
the trees, as not worth picking up. But 
they were a fine prize to Mr. Grey-tail ; 
though he had to bring them a long dis- 
tance, and it was tiresome work, still he 
kept busily employed till he had them 
all safe in his dry cellar. In the first of 
the cold weather, before the snow came, 
he used to dig about among the dry leaves 
under the trees, and find nuts and some 
times a few plums, enough to last him for 
his dinner and supper that day. He was 
very careful not to commence eating from 
his stock at home, while he could avoid 
it, as he knew a long, cold winter was com- 
ing, when he could not stir from home, 
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Olympia, where he died with philosophi- 
cal calmness, in the presence of a great 
number of people who were collected 
about him. 


and must depend upon the food in his 
closets. And when the cold, stormy days 
came, how glad Greytail was, that he had 
such a warm house and plenty to eat. 
But he was not at all selfish, and was al- 
ways glad when he could be kind to any 
one. If he met any poor squirrel who 
was cold, hungry, and far away from his 
own home, he would invite him to his 
house, give him plenty to eat, and make 
him as comfortable as possible. One day 
he met Mr. Whitefoot, a neighbor, as he 
was scrambling about under the trees for 
a few beech-nuts or dried berries. Mr. 
Whitefoot was quite poor, and had a wife 
and two little children. He had been 
badly hurt in the autumn, when he should 
have gathered in his nuts for winter ; and 
now had only a small supply, which his 
wife and children had picked up while he 
was sick. If the thoughtl-ss boy who 
threw the stone, which hit him and broke 
his leg, could have known how much he 
suffered, I think he would never do any- 
thing so cruel and wicked again. 

Greytail had a long talk with Mr. 
Whitefoot, and at last the poor fellow told 
him how sad he felt for fear his family 
would starve before spring, they had so lit 
tle to eat, and he brushed away the tears 





from his eyes, as he told his sad story. 0! 








































how glad Greytail was that he had such 
abundance, and he told Whitefoot not to 
despair, for he would share his nuts with 
him, and help him take care of his family. 
Whitefoot jumped for joy, though he hurt 
his lame foot in doing so, and was obliged 
to lie down for some minutes. Then 
Greytail took him to his house, and gave 
him a nice dinner, and then walked home 
with him; they both carried as many 
nuts as they could, and Greytail pro- 
mised him two of his best apples, which 
he would bring over the first pleasant 
day. 

Very glad indeed, were Mrs. Whitefoot 
and the children, to see the father return 
with Mr. Greytail and with such nice 
food. The mother thanked him again 
and again, for his kindness, and the chil- 
dren climbed up on his lap and patted his 
brown hair and long whiskers, and were 
perfectly charmed with him. As White-, 
foot was so lame, Greytail would nay let 
him come for the nuts he had to give him, 
but trotted backwards and forwards with 
them himself, over the long, rough road. 
Then he told him he would go out with 
him about noon, every pleasant day, to 
search for nuts, and before snow came, 
they found quite a quantity, and Mrs. 
Whitefoot said she was sure if they were 
prudeat, they had enough to last them 
till spring, and should be able to give 
some away to poorer neighbors if they 
needed them. After all this was over, 
a very severe storm came—the wind 
blew and broke off large branches of the 
trees. The dead leaves were whirled 
about helter-skelter, trying to find places 
to hide, till at last the white, soft snow fell 
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and housed them all snugly away under 
its mantle. Greytail had worked so hard 
that he was quite glad of a little rest; 
he fastened the door of his house tight 
with moss, to keep out the snow, looked 
to see if his nuts and apples were safe, 
then curled himself up in his warm bed, 
put his long bushy tail over his shoulders 
for a blanket, and composed himself for 
a very long sleep. 

And he did little else but sleep all 
winter. Once in awhile he would rouse 
himself, look to see that all was safe, eat 
a few nuts, nibble at an apple and then 
doze again. Twice he went over to 
Whitefoot’s and found them all well but 
very sleepy; so he told them he should 
come no more till spring. They and 
all the other families of squirrels at 
Pine-Hill, kept very quiet, till the days 
began to grow long and warm in March. 
Then the light and warmth began to find 
the way into the windows of Mr. Grey- 
tail’s house, and he woke up one bright 
morning, quite refreshed by his month’s 
nap. “ Bless me,” said he, “ how long I 
must have slept, I should think it was 
nearly a week.” And he pulled the moss 
away from the door and looked out. The 
ground in many places was quite bare 
and dry, though deep patches of snow 
were in the hollowsand by thefences. The 
sun shone so cheerfully, that Greytail 
was quite enchanted, and thought he 
was the luckiest fellow in the world, to 
have waked up on such a charming day. 
He stepped out a short distance, and saw 
the people busy in making maple sugar 
in a grove of maple trees not far off. “O 
dear,” said he, smacking his lips, * how 
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good a piece of that sugar would taste, 
after living on dry nuts and apples all 
winter.” But he would not have touched 
@ bit of it unless it was given to him, 
for the world. So he stood and looked 
8 while, and as the path was quite dry he 
hopped along, till he came in full sight 
of all that was going on. Two ladies and 
two little boys, Charley and Georgey, had 
come to see the sugar made, and Greytail 
thought he could venture a little nearer, 
they looked so gentle and pleasant. “O 
Mamma, look ; look Aunty, what a funny 
little squirrel!” Mr. Greytail jumped 
a few feet back, but they all seemed so 
afraid of frightening him, he at last went 
quite near, so that they could all see him 
very well. “QO Aunty,I wonder if they 
don’t love sugar.” “Perhaps they do, 
Georgey, and we will see if they like it as 
well as little boys.” So Aunty threw a 
little piece quite gently to Greytail, who 
sprang towards it in a moment, and 
lifted up his bright eyes to them and be- 
gan to nibble it. “See Aunty, he made 
a bow to thank you for the sugar, didn’t 
he, Mamma? “I think he did, Charley; 
what a well-behaved little squirrel he is.” 
“ May he have some more sugar, Mamma— 
may I throw him a piece?” “And me 
too,” said Georgey. So each of the little 
boys threw him a lump, and each time 
he made his bow to thank them, and then 
Aunty and Mamma took the little boys 
home, promising to come with them ano- 
ther day ; and Greytail took up his lumps 
of sugar and hurried home, for he was 
quite chilled with having stayed out of 
doors so long. His house looked cheer- 
ful and comfortable when he got there, 
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and he laid up the largest lump of sugar 
in the closet, declaring to himself, that he 
would take it over to Whitefoot’s the first 
time he felt like a long walk. “ And 
what nice ladies and children they were,” 
said he aloud—he had a queer way of 
talking to himself—* what a fat little cur. 
ly pate the one is, they called Georgey ; he 
looks as if he lived on nuts and sugar, and 
slept as much as I do. Bless me, how fat 
[ have grown this winter! How my whisk. 
ers need trimming—I am ashamed to 
think I went out looking so shabby. 
What must the ladies have thought of 
me ? 
“ Why, they must all live in the new 
stone house, down the hill, in the pine 
grove ; fashionable people they seem to 
be; I will take a run that way soon— 
they will be very agreeable acquaintances 
to have, and may be useful to White: 
foot.” Greytail had talked himself quite 
sleepy, so he shut up the door, and com- 
posed himself to another nap. When 
he wakes up again, I will tell you of a 
journey he took, and what adventures 
he met with on the way. 
A 


cennettinigian 
Canine Pride. 

A GENTLEMAN, a good shot, lent a favor- 
ite pointer to a friend, who had not mue) 
to accuse himself of in the slaughter of 
partridges — however much he might 
frighten them. After he had ineffectual 
fired at some birds which the pointer bad 
found for him, the dog turned away it 
apparent disgust, went home, and neve? 
could be persuaded to accompany the 
same person afterwards. 
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SERPENTS. 





Nerpents, 


ERPENTS are not favorites; they 
N appear, in all countries and all ages, 
to be hated by man. This rises, doubt- 
less, from the stealthy, gliding character 
of the race, and from the venomous quali- 
ties which belong to a large part of the 
species. Perhaps, too, we owe these crea- 
tures a grudge, from the trick which was 
played off upon our mother Eve, by a cer- 
tain personage, who took the guise of a 
serpent. Atall events, no expression of 
detestation can be stronger than that 





conveyed by the proverb—*“ A snake in 
the grass !” 

Nevertheless, an amusing chapter might 
be made upon serpents. For the present, 
however, we content ourselves with a few 
extracts, remarking by the way, that no 
department of nature seems more varied 
than this, as we have serpents of all col- 
ors, and all sizes, from an inch to fifty 
feet in length. It is possible, in early 
times, when the arts were little known, 
and mankind were but thinly scattered 
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over the earth, that serpents, continuing 
undisturbed possessors of the forest, 
grew to an amazing magnitude, so that 
every other tribe of animals fell before 
them. We have many histories of anti- 
quity, presenting us such a picture; and 
exhibiting a whole nation sinking under 
the ravages of a single serpent. Weare 
told, that while Regulus led his army 
along the banks of the river Bagrada, in 
Africa, an enormous serpent disputed his 
passage over! We are assured by Pliny, 
who says that he himself saw the skin, 
that it wasa hundred and twenty feet 
long, and that it had destroyed many of 
the army. At last, however, the batter- 
ing engines were brought out against it, 
and these assailing it from a distance, it 
was soon destroyed. Leguat assures us 
that he saw a serpent in Java that was 
fifty feet long; and Carli mentions their 
growing to above forty feet. Mr Went- 
worth, who had large concerns in Guiana, 
assures us that in that country they grow 
to an enormous length. He one day sent 
out a soldier with an Indian to kill a 
wild fowl for the table; and they accord- 
ingly went some miles from the fort. In 
pursuing their game, the Indian who gen- 
erally marched before, beginning to tire, 
went to rest himself upon the fallen trunk 
of a tree, as he supposed it to be; but 
when he was just going to sit down, the 
enormous monster began to move, and 
the poor savage, perceiving that he had 
approached a Liboya, the greatest of all 
the serpent kind, dropped down in an 
agony of fear. 

The soldier who had perceived at some 
distance what had happened, levelled at 





the serpent’s head, and, by a lucky aim, 
shot it dead. However, he continued his 
fire until he was assured that the animal 
was killed ; and then, going up to rescue 
his companion, who had fallen motionless 
by its side, he, to his astonishment, found 
him dead likewise, being killed by fright! 
Upon his return to the fort, and telling 
what had happened, Mr. Wentworth or. 
dered the animal to be brought up, when 
it was measured and found to be thirty. 
six feet long. 

In the East Indies serpents grow also 
to an enormous size ; particularly in the 
Island of Java, where we are assured 
that one of them will destroy and devour 
a buffalo. In a letter printed in the 
German Ephemerides, we have an account 
of a combat between an enormous serpent 
and a buffalo, by a person who assures 
us he himself was a spectator. The ser- 
pent had for some time been waiting near 
the brink of a pool, in expectation of its 
prey, when a buffalo was the first that of: 
fered. Having darted upon the affrighted 
animal, it instantly began to wrap it 
round with its voluminous twistings; and 
at every twist the bones of the buffalo 
were heard to crack, almost as loud as 
the report of a pistol. It was in vain 
that the poor animal struggled and bel- 
lowed ; its enormous enemy entwined it 
too closely to get free; till at length all 
its bones being mashed to pieces, like 
those of a malefactor on the wheel, and 
the whole body reduced to one uniform 
mass, the serpent untwined its folds to 
swallow its prey at leisure. To prepare 
for this, and in order to make the body 
slip down the throat more easily, it 









































and thus cover it with its mucus. 


ITTLE girls and boys sometimes 
think that common things are not 
worth the trouble of looking at. They are 
crazy to have their parents take them to 
places where they can see sights. They 
suppose that there are no sights to be 
seen except such as cost money. They 
do not try to find curious animals in the 
leaves and grass about the house, but 
think the only animals worth seeing are 
kept in great cages, like the lions and 
monkeys which showmen bring into town, 
This isa mistake. If my young friends 
will go into the garden and watch the 
bugs and other insects long enough, they 
will see stranger sights than they ever 
dreamed of. They will learn that the flies 
and bugs and other creatures in the leaves 
have strange habits, and queer ways of 
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uffalo getting their living,and are hence worth 
1d a8 the trouble of a little watching. It needs 
1 vain some patience to watch without disturb- 


ing them, for when you first see them, 
you will not discover what they are doing. 
If you keep still, and look at one parti. 
cular one all the time, you will soon see 
him do something that you did not sup- 
pose he would do. It will pay you for 
the trouble of looking so long at so small 
screature. The child who studies the 
habits of an insect, will be amused while 
he is studying, and he will become a 
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was seen to lick the whole body over, | its length of body was dilated to receive 


It| its prey, and thus it took in at once a 
then began to swallow it at that end| morsel that was three times its own 
which offered the least resistance, while | thickness. 


—s—_—_ 


Peter and his Lady-Bugs. 


great philosopher when he yrets older. It 
is better than playing ball or dressing 
dolls. 

I know a bright little boy about nine 
years old whose name is Peter. His 
mother is fond of house-plants, and has 
some very pretty ones in her parlor. 
These plants have a small insect on them 
—a little, green, soft bug—ealled plant- 
louse. Learned men give it a long, hard- 
sounding name, but I think it is too small 
a creature to be able to carry so heavy a 
word on its back—and J will call it plant- 
louse. These lice became very numerous 
on the plants, and almost covered the 
tender buds and shoots. The moment a 
new leaf came out, they ran to it and 
commenced eating it while it was soft 
and juicy. They havea hard little mouth, 
and they would thrust this down into the 
bud or shoot, and suck the life from the 
leaf. The leaves began to turn yellow, 
and the plants looked sick and drooping. 
The lice were killing them. 

Peter’s mother saw what was the mat- 
ter with her plants, and she resolved that 
she would not let the lice devour them if 
she could help it. She set Peter to catch. 
ing these creatures on a piece of paper, 
and burning them in the fire. Every day 
poor Peter was obliged to spend more 
than two hours in peeking under leaves, 
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and into all kinds of small holes and cor- 
ners in the buds, to catch these mischiev- 
ous things, but they seemed to increase 
so fast that he began to think he should 
find no end to his labors. He tried to 
smoke them off, but he smoked himself 
as much as he did them; and they 
seemed to like the fun, for they were as 
lively as crickets. His mother did not 
think it best for Peter to use tobacco 
smoke, for she feared he would get so 
much in the habit of making tobacco 
smoke, that he would be found some day 
standing behind a long cigar; a cigar 
with a fire at one end and a foolish boy’s 
mouth at the other. She did not wish 
to have Peter learn such filthy habits, 
and she made him catch the lice with 
his fingers the best way he could. They 
were so nimble Peter did not catch half 
he saw, and he became almost discouraged. 

But he was a bright boy and never saw 
anything curious without taking some 
pains to know what it was. He wanted 
to understand the reason of everything 
he saw. One day while he was in the 
garden, he made a discovery that helped 
him to catch all his plant-lice without 
using cat or dog, fingers or eyes. It was 
a great discovery, and showed that Peter 
had some brains. He was picking cur- 
rants, and came near picking a bright, 
round bug, that was on the stem of a 
currant. It was a pretty bug, about as 
large as a currant would be if it was cut 
into two halves like a split pea. It 
was bright red on its back, and its back 
was round asa ball, but it was flat asa 
board on the under side. Learned men 
give a long name to this short bug, but I 





will call it by the name which children 
give to it, and they will know it if [ 
say it was the “Lady-Bug.” You re 
member the verse which children sing 
when they find a Lady-Bug—it begins 
and ends, 

“ Lady-Bug, Lady-Bug, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your children will roam.” 
The only house the poor bug has is her 
back, and I suppose the children think 
her house is on fire because her back js 
asredasacoal. Perhaps the children are 
laughing at her because her back is red— 
perhaps because her house is so small 
I can’t tell, and it is of no consequence 
When Peter saw the Lady-Bug, he reach. 
ed out his hand to catch her. But at 
that moment he thought he would not 
catch her, but would watch her a few 
minutes and see what she would do 
Perhaps she would eat something, and 
then he could learn what Lady-Bugs like 
to eat. He had seen a great many of 
these creatures, but he had never seen 
one eat, and he knew they must eat some 
thing for this one was plump as a ball 

He waited a few minutes and watched 
her. After she had regained her cour 
age, or forgotten his touching her, she 
began to climb up the currant bush. She 

did not hurry and scamper up like a bust 
ling and fussing fly, but walked up quietly 
and daintily like a genteel Lady-Bug 
She came to the top leaf and climbed its 
slender stem; but as she passed up the 
stem, she looked pretty closely under the 
leaf a moment, and then took her positioa 
on the upper side of it. Peter com 
cluded her journey had come to a 





end, and that she would now go dow 
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again, for there was nothing for her to 
do there, unless she had come up to see 
the prospect, like men who climb @ high 
mountain to see what they ean see. She 
stood on the very edge of the leaf, and 
seemed to be meditating, but Peter could 
not guess what she was thinking about, 
for if she was a Lady-Bug she could keep 
a secret. 

While Miss Lady-Bug was standing 
in this demure way on the edge of the 
leaf, Peter saw her reach her head under 
it, and bring back something which she 
eat as if it was good. Twelve times 
Peter saw her do this, and he became 
curious to find out what the Lady-Bug 
could get under the leaf that seemed 
to give her so much satisfaction. He 
nipped off the leaf with her Bugship on 
it and examined it on both sides. 

He discovered the reason and cause 
of her operations immediately. A large 
number of plant-lice, which he knew by 
sad experience to be the same little ras- 
cals which he had to hunt so much on 
his mother’s plants, were collected in a 
crowd on the under-side of the leaf, and 
the Lady-Bug had caught twelve of them 
and made her dinner on them. “ Ah, 
ha, Miss Lady-Bug,” said Peter, “if you 
like to catch such kind of birds, I know 
somebody, and that is Peter, who will 
give you a job on Mother’s plants, and 
you may have breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per there, and luncheons between meals.” 
Peter commenced catching Lady-Bugs. 
He collected some dozen round-backed 
ones of all sizes, red as a toper’s nose, 
and put them on his mother’s plants. 
They were so much astonished for some 
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time that they kept still,and Peter’s moth- 
er wondered at his bringing all these bugs 
into the house. But after a few hours 
the Lady-Bugs began to look about them 
for food, and they eat plant-lice till every 
one was destroyed. Peter could play 
while his Lady-Bugs were doing his 
moraing task. 

After Peter had made this discovery, 
he began to spend some time every day 
in watching the little inseets in his gar- 
den, and seeing how they got their living. 
He became so well acquainted with the 
habits of all kinds of bugs and insects, 
that he will be able soon to write a great 
book, big enough to have printed on its 
back in gold letters, “Entomology.” Is 
this not better than spending one’s time 
in stoning frogs, or sticking pins through 
flies. Peter will make a great man, for 
he is learning something every day even 
from worms, and bugs, and spiders. 

Pecey Bersey. 


—_——_—_—- 


A Smuggler’s Trick. 


Ir was stark calm; and as the fog 
cleared up a little I saw I was in the ve- 
ry jaws of a ship of war, and I almost 
gave up all for lost. However, as they 
were lowering their boat to board me, I 
sculled off to them, all alone in my punt, 
and asked the people of the ship if they 
knowed what was good for the measles! 
I could hear them laugh from stem to 
stern. A big, fat man, they called the 
doctor, told me to keep my patients warm, 
and to give them hot drinks. It was 
enough ; they took care not to come near 
the Peggy Ann that time. 
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Murder of Miss Maerea. 


tionary war, the English, being in 
want of troops, a great part of their best 
soldiers being employed in the defence 
and garrison of their numerous colonies, 
hired large bodies of foreign mercenaries, 
whom they sent to our shores to fight in 
their cause. Great numbers of Hessians, 
of Germans, of Canadians, and, lastly, of 
Indians, were thus enrolled under their 
banner. The employment of the Indians 
excited an odium, which was in no de- 
gree compensated by any services they 
could render. 

An incident that occurred in 1777, 


li is well known that in the Revolu- 








roused indignation to the highest pitch, 
and created a sensation wholly to the dis. 
advantage of the British cause. Two 
savages were employed to conduct Miss 
Macrea, a young American lady of great 
personal beauty, to the British camp, 
where she was to be married to a British 
officer. On the way, they quarrelled 
about the expected reward, when one of 
them, exasperated to fury, and resolved 
at all events to disappoint his rival, struck 
her dead with his tomahawk ! 

In reference to this atrocity, General 
Gates wrote —“That the savages of 
America should, in their warfare, mangle 
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THE PRICE OF AN OPINION. 


and scalp the unhappy prisoners who fall 
into their hands,is nothing new nor ex- 
traordinary ; but that the famous Lieu- 
tenant-general Burgoyne, in whom the 
fine gentleman is united with the soldier 
and scholar, should hire the barbarians 
of America, to scalp Europeans and the 
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descendants of Europeans—nay more, 
that he should pay a price for each scalp 
so barbarously taken, is more than will 
be believed in Europe, until authenticated 
facts shall, in every gazette, confirm the 
horrid tale.” 





i al 


The Price of an Opinion. 


year 1825, a man, enveloped in a 
cloak, rapped at the door of one of the 
most distinguished advocates of Paris, 
now President of the French National 
Assembly. He was quickly shown into 
the chamber of the learned lawyer. 

“ Sir,” said he, placing upon the table 
a large parcel of papers, “I am rich; 
but the suit that has been instituted 
against me to-day will entirely ruin me. 
At my age, a fortune is not to be rebuilt ; 
so that the loss of my suit will condemn 
me forever to the most frightful misery. I 
come to ask the aid of your talents. Here 
are the papers; as to the facts, I will, 
if you please, expose them clearly to you.” 

The advocate listened attentively to 
the stranger; then opened the parcel, 
examined all the papers it contained, and 
said— Sir, the action laid against you 
is founded in justice and morality. Un- 


i a cold night of November, in the 


fortunately, in spite of the admirable | 


perfection of our codes, law does not al- 
ways accord with justice, and here the 
law is in your favor. If, therefore, you 
rest strictly upon the law, and avail your- 
self without exception of all the means 
in your favor ; if, above all, these means 
are exposed with clearness and force, you 


will infallibly gain this suit, and nobody 
can afterwards dispute that fortune which 
you fear to lose.” 

“ Nobody in the world,” replied the cli- 
ent, “is so competent to do this as your- 
self. An opinion drawn up to this effect 
and signed by you would render me in- 
vulnerable. Iam bold enough to hope 
that you will not refuse it to me.” 

The skilful advocate reflected for some 
moments, and, taking up again the pa- 
pers which he had pushed away, with an 
abruptness peculiar to him, said that he 
would draw up the opinion, and that it 
should be finished the following day at 
the same hour. 

The client was punctual to his ap- 
pointment. The advocate presented him 
| with the opinion, and without taking the 
trouble to reply to the thanks with which 

the other overwhelmed him, said to him 
rudely— 
“Here is the opinion; there is no 
| judge who, after having seen that, will 
‘condemn you. Give me 3,000 franes !” 

The client was struck dumb and mo- 
tionless with surprise. 

“You are free to keep your money,” 
said the advocate, “as Iam to throw this 








opinion into the fire.” 
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So speaking, he advanced towards the 
chimney ; but the other stopped him, and 
declared that he would pay the sum de- 
manded, but that he had only half of it 
with him. 

He drew, in fact, from his pocket-book 
1,500 franes in bank-notes. The advo- 
cate with one hand took the notes, and 
with the other threw the opinion into a 
drawer. 

“ But,” said the client,“ I am going, if 
you please, to give you my note for the 
remainder.” 

“T want money. Bring me 1,500 
francs more, or you shall not have one 
line.” 

There was no remedy, and the 3,000 
francs were paid; but the client to re- 
venge himself of being so pillaged, has- 
tened to circulate the anecdote. It got 
into the papers, and for a fortnight there 
was a deluge of witticisms of all kinds 
upon the disinterestedness of the great 
advocate. Those who did not laugh at 
it, said it was deplorable that a man of 
such merit should be tainted with a vice 
so degrading as avarice. Even his friends 
were moved by it, and some of them went 
so far as to remonstrate with him public- 
ly; but the ‘only reply he gave was by 
shrugging his shoulders, and then, as ev- 
erything is quickly forgotten at Paris, 
people soon ceased to talk of the matter. 

Ten years had passed. One day the 
judges of the Supreme Court in their red 
robes, were descending the steps of the 
palace of Justice, to be present at a pub- 
lic ceremony. All at once a female durt- 
ed from the crowd, threw herself at the 
feet of the attorney-general, seized the 


































end of his robe, and pressed it to her lips. 
The woman was looked upon as deranged, 
and the officers endeavored to drag her 
away. 

“ Q, leave me alone, leave me alone,” 
she cried, “ I recognize him—it is he, my 
preserver! Thanks to him, I have been 
able to bring up my large family. 
Thanks to him, my old age is happy. 0, 
you do not know me. One day—I was 
very unhappy then—I was advised to 
bring an action against a distant relation 
of my last husband, who had possessed 
himself of a rich heritage that ought to 
have come to my children. Already I 
had sold half my goods to begin the ac- 
tion, when, one evening, I saw enter my 














co 
house a gentleman, who said to me—‘ Do pm 
not go to law; reason and morality are tie 
for you, but the law is against you and 
Keep the little you have, and add to it gula 
these 3,000 francs, which are truly yours’ thei 
I remained speechless with surprise. spec 
When I would have spoken and thanked the ; 
him, he had disappeared ; but the bag of whil 
money was there, upon my table, and the The 
countenance of that generous man was ate a 
engraved upon my heart, never to be near] 
erased. Well, this man—this preserve is alt 
of my family—is here! Let me thank ly ske 
him before God and before men.” than 
| The court had stopped. ‘The attorney: very 
general appeared moved, but conquering claws 
| his emotions, he said— neck 
“Take away this good woman, and long, 
take care no harm comes to her. I don’t this ii 
think she is quite right in her mind.” mouth 
He was mistaken; the poor womal Which 
was not mad—only she remembered, and titute 
M. Dupin had forgotten. Temot 



















HERE are three species of this cu- 
rious animal known to naturalists, 


my comprehended under the general name 
Do of the Ant-Bear. The difference be- 
are tween these species is only one of size 
you. and power—their habits of life, their sin- 
to it gular appetites, and the manner of taking 
urs. their prey, being alike in all. The largest 
rise. species is four feet long from the tip of 
nked the snout, to the insertion of the tail ; 
g of while the shortest is barely seven inches. 
d the The snout is formed in so disproportion- 
1 Was ate a manner, that the length of it makes 
o be nearly a fourth of the whole figure. It 
erver is almost round and cylindrical, extreme- 
thank ly slender, and hardly thicker at the eyes 
than at the extremity. The legs are 

orney: very short and armed with five strong 
rerilg claws. The mouth is very small, the 
neck short, and the tongue extremely 

n, and long, slender and flattened on both sides ; 
[ don't this it keeps generally doubled up in the 
4.” mouth, and is the only instrument by 
womal which it finds subsistence ; for it is des- 
ed, and titute of teeth, and finds safety only in the 


remoteness and security of its retreat. 
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The Ant-Eater, 


It may well be supposed that an ani- 
mal so helpless as the ant-bear, with legs 
too short to fit it for flight, and unprovi- 
ded with teeth, with which to make re- 
sistance when attacked, is neither numer- 
ous nor often seen; its retreats are in 
the most barren and uncultivated parts 
of South America. It is entirely un- 
known to the old world. It lives chiefly 
in the woods, and conceals itself under 
the fallen leaves. Its manner of procur- 
ing its prey is one of the most singular in 
all natural history. As its name implies, 
it lives entirely upon ants and insects ; 
and these, in countries where the ant-eat- 
er is found, are produced in the greatest 
abundance—often building hills five or 
six feet high. When the animal ap- 
proaches an ant-hill, it creeps slowly for- 
ward on its belly, taking every precaution 
to keep concealed, till it arrives at a con- 
venient distance; then, lying down at 
full length, it thrusts forth its round red 
tongue, which is often two feet long, 
across the path of these busy insects, 
and there lets it lie motionless for several 
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minutes together. The ants of that 
country, some of which are half an inch 
long, considering it as a piece of flesh ac- 
cidentally thrown in their way,come forth 
and swarm upon it in great numbers; 
but wherever they touch they stick; for 
the tongue of the animal is covered with 
‘a slimy fluid, which entangles every crea- 
ture that lights upon it. When there- 
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fore the ant-eater has entrapped a quan. 
tity sufficient to make it worth its while 
to swallow it, it draws in its tongue and 
devours them all in a moment; after 
which it still continues in its position, 
practising the same arts, till its hunger 
is appeased. Such is the luxurious life 
of a creature which seems of all others 
the most helpless and deformed. 


——- 


Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

K left our party of adventurers an- 
W chored in the river Merrimac. The 
thunder-storm which so disturbed their 
sleep during their first night in America 
soon passed over, and with returning day, 
they set about making preparations to 
land. Thorwald called a council of his 
officers, and held a long deliberation on 
the plan of their future operations. 
Should they moor the vessel where she 
was, and leaving her in care of a sufficient 











amid the grass, and others bathed in the 
river; Thorwald lay down under a gi- 
gantic oak tree, and after thinking a rea- 
sonable time of Fredegonde, Eric, Gu- 
drida and Harold, gradually lost con- 
sciousness and went to sleep. 

But this life of idleness could not last 
always; the country was to be explored, 
Harold to be found, and many other 
things were to be done which required 
our hero to be up and doing, rather than 
lying down and doing nothing. So up 


guard, start on an expedition to the inte-| he got, called the men together, and drew 


rior, or should they continue to coast | 


along the shores, and discover the size 
of the newly found territory? Thorwald 
was for staying where they were, and this 
opinion ultimately prevailed. The ship 
was hauled close to the river’s bank, and 
closely secured. Her sails were furled, 
her rudder unshipped, and everything 
was laid up foralong stay. Half the men 
only were on duty at a time, the others 
amusing themselves in the woods accord- 
ing to their respective fancies. Some 
climbed high trees, and thus got a sight 
of the country many miles inland; some 
gathered the flowers that were growing 





by lot a number who were to accompany 
him in his travels. Those who were left 
behind were to build huts enough for the 
whole party. A site was selected for the 
village, and a style of architecture pro 
posed and approved. These dwellings 
were to be constructed with consid- 
erable care, for Thorwald had learned 
from Olaf, that the climate was subject 
to changes, and that in winter the snow 
covered the ground as deeply as in Nort- 
land. The explorers were to be absent 
three months, when they were to returl 
and relieve their comrades. 

So the party started off in high spirits 
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spirits 


and great expectations of having a good 
time. They had nothing to do but to 
wander where their fancy led them, to 
follow the course of the pleasantest rivers, 
to bivouac in the most shady groves, and 
to enjoy to the full the beauties nature 
had spread so lavishly over the scene. 
To their eyes, everything was new and 
striking, and as they walked along, they 
kept up a running fire of ohs! and ahs ! 
as they came in sight of mountains or 
valleys or rivers or forests. Thorwald 
amused himself with a philosophical 
discussion with a queer fellow by the 
name of Char-kole. Whenever this Char- 
kole opened his mouth everybody pre. 
pared to laugh; not because he was a 
very good joker, but because he said ey- 
erything in such a queer way, that the 
commonest remark passed for a very fun- 
ny speech. Thorwald and he had started 
the inquiry, why it was that the sun 
which set every night in the west rose the 
next morning in the east: Char-kole de- 
cared that after setting, it went right 
back again, only, being night, no one 
could see it. Char-kole was what is called 
a natural philosopher, and if he lived 
rowadays, he might be very useful in 
solving the many mysteries which are 
at this moment puzzling the world. He 
was famous for telling big stories, and in 
fact could not narrate the simplest event 
without drawing pretty largely on his im- 
agination. Once while cruising about in 
his boat he saw a stranded whale on the 
coast of one of the Luffoden Isles. On 
returning to the village, he described it 
asa most enormous creature, with a gi- 
gantic rattle at the end of his tau, which 
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the whale brandished in a manner most 
frightful to behold. This story eliciting 
some doubts, he declared that it was so 
far from the head to the tail, that he 
couldn’t see what there was there: how 
did he know that there wasn’t a rattle on 
the end of it—there might be for all he 
knew ! 

As the party were proceeding brisk- 
ly along, stooping under the projecting 
branches, or stopping to disentangle their 
clothes from the briars, Char-kole discov- 
ered something which attracted his at- 
tention. This was a decayed tree witha 
large hollow in the trunk and a wide 
crack or fissure in the bark. From this 
tree there seemed to proceed a very sa- 
vory smell, and on closer examination 
Char-kole found that a thick, yellow sub- 
stance was trickling from the hollow along 
the crack to the ground. The party col- 
lected round and waited Char-kole’s far- 
ther investigation. He soon pronounced 
it exceedingly good to eat,and the Norwe- 
gians proceeded to scoop out large hand- 
fuls for themselves. They too found it 
to their liking, for there was very soon 
none left. They were curious to know 
what it was, and Char-kole was as usual 
the only one who proposed a reasonable 
theory on the subject. The tree, he said, 
in which they had found the substance, 
was an American variety of the Norway 
pitch pine; and the substance itself a 
resinous substance which at certain peri- 
ods exudes from the bark. The explorers 
had, on the discovery of the tree, seated 
themselves under its shade ; and as they 
listened to Char-kole’s disquisition, a sort 
of humming sound forced itself on, their 
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ears. It was at first distant and faint, 
but became gradually louder and louder, 
and soon began to whizz like a Lake Erie 
steamboat letting off steam. At last a 
huge swarm of bees appeared through the 
trees, making by the straightest possible 
line for the decayed trunk with the fis- 
sure in its bark! They lit on the edge 
of the hollow and looked in. They seemed 
transfixed, for not a muscle did they stir. 
Astonishment had paralyzed their limbs, 
for they stood in silent horror. Some- 
thing like twenty pounds of the best 
quality of columbine honey gone during a 
flight of a dozen miles or so! The hum- 
ming which had ceased began again, but 
with a greater intensity. The bees had 
their backs turned towards the intruders, 
who sat watching the scene with consid- 
erable interest. At last a big, burly 
bumble-bee turned round and stood face 
to face with Char-kole. Then they all 
turned round. Then the big, burly bum- 
ble-bee poised himself on his wings and 
directed his flight towards Char-kole. 
The latter, far from suspecting treachery, 
received his visitor upon the ball of his 
thumb. “O, what a pretty creature! 
Why he’s blue, yellow, and six or seven 
other colors that I never saw. Whata 
soft touch he has—Yah! he’s stabbed 
me, the villain! help! murder! Why 
he’s worse than a white bear! Take him 
off, somebody!” Poor Char-kole rolled 
on the ground in agony, and his torment- 
or, leaving his sting behind him, rejoined 
his comrades on the tree. The Norwe- 
gians jumped to their legs, thinking af- 
fairs were becoming serious. This was 
the signal for a general onslaught. The 





bees, who had been oceupying themselves 
in whetting their stings, rushed bravely 
to the attack. The poor navigators, who 
would have thought themselves better off 
if every bee had been a whale, and every 
sting one of Char-kole’s rattles, defended 
themselves the best way they could, 
One climbed a tree and got out of the 
way of observation. Charles the Second 
did much the same sort of thing when he 
hid in the Royal Oak. Some rolled over 
and over on the ground, thinking that if 
a bee happened to light anywhere, he'd 
be pretty sure to get smashed at the next 
revolution. Some rushed toa neighburing 
stream, and kept under water till the 
fight was over. Qne had a set-to with a 
bee in a gladiatorial sort of way : he threw 
himself into a boxing attitude, and dealt 
him two or three good blows, which he 
supposed had done for him, till he felt 
him between his shoulder blades, just at 
a place where he couldn’t reach him. 
But by far the greater number, and 
among them was Thorwald, broke off 
branches of trees, and whirled them over 
their heads and round this way and that, 
doing a good deal of execution. Man. 
gled bees of all sorts covered the ground 

some legless, some wingless, some _head- 
less and a good many stingless. Char- 
kole was stung in eleven different places, 
for the creatures, whether by instinct 
or not, singled him out as the cause of 
all their woes. Thorwald could not help 
rejoicing that Fredegonde was safe in her 
island home, while Char-kole openly re- 
gretted the absence of Beeze-wacks. 
The city of Lowell is built upon the 
scene of this memorable engagement, and 
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as every one says who has been there, is 
a perfect bee-hive of a place. 

After recovering from the fatigue 
which this adventure had caused them, 
our party started again in its search of 
novelty. “ Well, comrades,” said Thor- 
wald, “we thought it likely we might 
have to fight our way in this country ; 
whet do you think of our first encoun-. 
ter?” “ Why,” said Char-kole, “I don’t 
know what we must expect from the 
men, if that’s the way we get served by 
the flies. We'll have something to tell 
of, though, when we get back, that’s one 
consolation.” Char-kole was already 
composing a good-sized romance on the 
battle of the bees, with which he meant 
to excite the sympathy and admiration 
of an arctic audience, on his return home. 

We have not space to follow our friends 
in all their wanderings. We must pass 
over a period of about a month, during 
which they had penetrated westward in- 
to the territory now forming the State 
of New York. During all this time, 
they had not, strange to say, met a single 
human being. This rather surprised 
them, as Olaf had represented the coun- 
try as quite thickly peopled. Wild ani- 
mals of the smaller kinds they had seen 
in abundance, and Char-kole had ac- 
quired a degree of dexterity in stoning 
rabbits which was really extraordinary. 
The swellings consequent upon the at- 
tacks of the bees had subsided, much to 
his satisfaction, for he had declared that 
he would not show himself to any decent 
red man, as long as he was in such a 
condition. This extreme delicacy on 





his part will be better understood, when 


we inform the reader that he intended, 
in case he should find any copper-colored 
lady suited to his mind, to take her back 
to Norway with him. Knowing that 
first impressions go a great way, he was 
naturally desirous of having his face and 
hands return to their natural dimensions, 
before presenting himself to any of the 
fair sex. 

One day as the party were making 
their way over a rather rocky tract, a 
wild animal bounded past them; Char- 
kole, who was always on the look-out, 
levelled a stone at the creature; at the 
same moment the animal dropped dead, 
and went rolling over and over till he 
fell at the foot of a precipitous descent. 
Thorwald and Char-kole ran forward to 
secure the prey, followed at a little dis- 
tance by the whole party. On arriving 
at the spot, they found themselves face 
to face with a group of Indians, one of 
whom was in the act of slinging the ani- 


mal over his shoulders. They were all- 


equipped with bows and arrows, and sev- 
eral were laden with a goodly supply of 
the four-footed spoil of the forest. They 
were nearly naked, and the little cloth- 
ing they had, seemed to be rather for 
the purpose of ornament than protection. 
Their arrows gave them the advantage 
in an attack from a distance, while the 
knives and spears of the Northmen were 
decidedly superior in the case of a com- 
bat at close quarters. In other respects 
the two parties were pretty equally 
matched, numbering about 20 men each. 

It was pretty evident now that a 
squabble would arise, from the position 
in which the two parties were placed. 
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There was not much to fight about, per- 
haps; but, on the other hand, there was 
but little to propitiate them. The dif- 
ference of race was one great incentive 
to bad feeling, and the animal in dispute 
was a very good peg on which to hang a 
quarrel. Char-kole walked boldly up to 
the red-skin who had taken up the 
prize, and with energetic gesticulation, 
made him understand that he had thrown 
a stone at the animal, and that he there- 
fore considered it his by right of con- 
quest. The Indian, who seemed to be 
open to reason, replied by pantomime 
that he had shot an arrow at the animal ; 
that it was the arrow, and not Char-kole’s 
stone, which had taken effect, he proved 
by exhibiting the flesh torn by withdraw- 
ing the arrow from the wound. This 
was decisive enough, one would think ; 
but so far from yielding to the force of 
the argument, Char-kole drew his knife, 
and before Thorwald could interfere, 
plunged it into the Indian’s breast. A 
battle immediately ensued. The North- 
men for some time had the best of it, as 
it was a hand to hand contest. In some 
instances, they were overpowered by the 
physical strength of their antagonists, 
and their knives, changing hands, were 
quickly sheathed in their own bosoms. 
The Indians, at this early period of their 
history, were almost entirely ignorant of 
the use of metals, and the tomahawk, 
that deadly invention of more modern 
times, was, as yet, unknown. At last, 
one of them escaping the general melée, 
ran to a distance, from whence he could 
use his bow to advantage, and singling 
out the one whom he supposed to be the 


chief of the adventurers, let the arrow 
fly from the string. It struck Thorwald 
in the side, and he fell at the foot of 4 
tree. The Indian, then putting his hand 
to his mouth, uttered that unearthly 
yell, which centuries later so often waked 
the early settlers of this country to scenes 
of pillage and bloodshed. It echoed 
through the forest and over the hills, but 
drew forth no reply; it was again re- 
peated, and this time a faint hilly-ho was 
heard in the distance. Before many 
minutes had elapsed, some dozen or more 
red-skins came running to the rescue, 
and the Norwegians were quickly over- 
powered. The dead of both parties were 
laid aside, and the wounded were treated 
with a good deal of surgical skill. Had 
the tomahawk been in existence, Thor- 
wald’s scalp would have speedily graced 
the belt of some tattooed savage ; milder 
counsels prevailed, however, and the Ih- 
dians, with their prisoners in close cus- 
tody, set off upon an expedition which 
was kept a close seeret from them. 
What this expedition was, and what 
were the results of the battle, both they 
and our readers will discover in the 
course of the next chapter. 


-- > 


Power of the Hyphen. 


Tue London Record, narrating the 
labors of a colporteur, says that a certain 
soldier bought a New Testament for one 
of his companions, “a pious, man-fearing 
God.” Omit the hyphen, and place the 
comma after the word “man,” and the 





expression will read very differently. 
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The Pearl Fishery. 


HE greatest of all pearl fisheries is 
| eirried on in the months of April 
and May, on the western bank of the Is- 
land of Ceylon, under the supervision of 
the British government, to whom the is- 
land belongs. The privilege of diving is 
sold by auction, and the period of com- 
mencing and elosing the fishery is regu- 
lated by law. The signal for commencing 
is given at daybreak, when the sea is the 
calmest, by the discharge of a cannon ; and 
immediately a countless fleet of boats, who 
have arrived at the scene of action, cast 
anchor, and the divers descend into the 
depths of the sea. 

Inorder that they may descend through 
the water with greater rapidity, they place 
their feet upon a stone attached to the 
end of a rope, the other end of which is 
made fast to the boat. They carry with 
them another rope, the extremity of which 
is held by two men in the boat, whilst to 
the lower part which descends with the 
diver, there is fastened a net or basket. 
Besides these, every diver is furnished 
with a strong knife to detach the oysters, 





or to serve as a defensive weapon in case 
he should be attacked by a shark. As 
soon as they touch ground, they gather 
the oysters with all possible speed, and 
having filled their net, quit their hold of 
the rope with the stone—the weight of 
which enabled them to remain at the 
bottom—pull that which is held by the 
sailors in the boat, and rapidly ascend 
to the surface of the water. 
The pearl is a malady of the oyster, a 
sort of excrescence or wart, and requires 
seven years to develope itself completely. 
If the shell is not fished at that time the 
animal dies and the pearl is lost. When 
taken, the oysters are left in a hot sun to 
putrefy, in which state, if vigorously wash- 
ed with sea-water, they easily render the 
pearls they may contain. These are after- 
wards assorted, with reference to their size, 
regularity and color. Troops of Indian 
artizans are always on the spot to drill 
or pierce them, which they do with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and correctness. 
The diversare trained to this occupation 
from their very infancy, and fearlessly 
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descend to the bottom in from 30 to 60 
feet of water in search of the oysters. 
They often make fifty plunges a day, and 
at each ascent bring up about a hundred 
oysters. Some rub their bodies with oil, 
and stuff their ears and noses, to prevent 
the water from entering, while others use 
no precautions whatever. Although the 
usual time of remaining under water does 
not much exceed two minutes, yet there 
are instances known of divers who could 
remain four and even five minutes. 

The chief danger awaiting the diver is 
found in the ground shark. This animal 
is a common and fearful inhabitant of all 
the seas in these latitudes; and its terrors 
are so continually before the eyes of the 
divers, that they seek a vague safety in 
supernatural means. Before they be- 
gin diving, the priests or conjurors, who 
are known in the Malabar language by 
the name of Pillal Karras, or binders of 
sharks, are always consulted, and what- 
ever the conjuror says to them is received 
with the most implicit confidence. The 
preparation which he enjoins upon them 
consists of certain ceremonies according to 
the castle and sect to which they belong, 
and on the exact performance of these 
they lay the greatest stress ; nor will they 
on any account descend till the conjuror 
has performed his ceremonies. His ad- 
vices are religiously observed, and gene- 
rally have a tendency to preserve the 
health of the devotee. The diver is usu- 
ally enjoined to refrain from eating before 
he goes to plunge, and to bathe himself 
in fresh water, immediately after his re- 
turn from the labors of theday. During 
the time of the fishery the conjurors stand 


——— = 





on the shore till the boats return in the 
afternoon, muttering prayers, distorting 
their bodies into various strange attitudes, 
and performing ceremonies. All this time 
they ought to abstain from food or drink, 
but they sometimes regale themselves 
with toddy, till they are no longer able 
to stand at their devotions. 

Some of the conjurors frequently go in 
the boats with the divers, who are greatly 
delighted at the idea of having their pro- 
tector along with them, and become ad. 
ditionally venturous. The zeal of the 
conjurors who go in the boats appears to 
be stimulated by the hopes of a valuable 
pearl. As a body, these keepers of the 
consciences of sharks reap a rich harvest ; 
for, besides being paid by the government, 
they get money and presents of all sorts 
from the merchants and those interested 
in the fishery. 

Their address in redeeming their credit 
when any untoward accident happens to 
falsify their predictions, deserves to be 
noticed. Since the island came into the 
possession of the English, a diver at the 
fishery one year lost his leg, upon which 
the head conjuror was called to account 
for the disaster. His answer gives the 
most striking picture of the knowledge 
and capacity of the people he had to deal 
with. He gravely told them that an old 
witch who owed him a grudge had just 
come from Colang, on the Malabar coast, 
and effected a counter-conjuration which 
for a time rendered his spells fruitless ; 
that this had come to his knowledge too 
late to prevent the accident which had 
happened, but that he would now show 
his superiority over his antagonist by 
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SCRAPS. 


enchanting the sharks, and binding up 
their mouths, so that no more accidents 
could happen during the season. Fortu- 
nately for the conjuror, the event answered 
his prediction, and no further damage 
was sustained from the sharks during the 
fishery of that year. Whether this was 
owing to the prayers and charms of the 
conjuror, we leave our readers to decide ; 
but certainly it was firmly believed to be 
the case by the Indian divers, and he was 
afterwards held by them in the highest 


esteem and veneration. 


———_»— 


Questions and Answers. 


Fiowers, wherefore do ye bloom ? 
We stiew thy pathway to the tomb, 


Stars, wherefore do ye rise? 
To light thy spirit to the skies. 


Fair Moon, why dost thou wane ? 
That I may wax again. 


O Sun, what makes thy beams so bright ? 
The Word that said, ‘ Let there be light !” 


Planets, what guides you in your course ? 
Unseen, unfelt, unfailing force. 


Nature, whence sprang thy glorious frame ? 
My Maker called me, and I came. 


O Light, thy subtle essence who may know ? 
Ask not; for all things but myself 1 show. 


What is yon arch which everywhere I see ? 
The sign of omnipresent Deity. 


Where rests the horizon’s all-embracing zone? 
Where earth, God’s footstool, touches heaven, 
his throne. 


Ye Clouds, what bring ye in your train ? 

God’s embassies — storm, lightning, hail or 
rain. 

Winds, whence and whither do ye blow ? 

Thou must be born again to know. 


Bow in the cloud, what token dost thou bear ? 
That justice still cries “ strike,” and mercy 
“ spare.” 


Dews of the morning, wherefore were ye 
given ? 
To shine on earth, then rise to heaven. 


Rise, glitter, break : yet, Bubble, tell me why ? 
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Stay, Meteor, stay thy falling fire, 
No, thus must all the host of heaven expire. 


Ocean, what law thy chainless waves con- 
fined ? 


That which in reason’s limits holds thy mind. 


Time, whither dost thou flee ? 
I travel to eternity. 


Eternity, what art thou, say ? 
Time time present, time to come—to- 


Ye Dead, where can your dwelling be ? 
The house for all the living :—come and see. 


O Life, what is thy breath? 
A vapor lost in death. 


oD how ends thy strife ? 
fu overktbthing fie 4 


CO Grave, where is thy victory ? 
Ask Him who rose again for thee. 
James Monrcomeny. 
—= 

Dvurine the summer of 1846, corn be- 
ing scarce and one of the citizens being 
hard ‘pressed for bread, and too lazy to 
work, the neighbors thought it an act of 
charity to bury him. Accordingly, he 
was carried towards the place of inter- 
ment, and being met by one of the citizens 
the following conversation took place : 

“ Hallo! what have you there ?” 

“ Poor old Mr. 8.” 

“ What are you going to do with him?” 

“ Bury him.” 

“What, is he dead? I hain’t heard of 
his death.” 
“ No, he is not dead, but might as well 
be; he has no corn, and is too lazy to 
work for any.” 
“ This is too cruel for civilized people ; 
I'd give him two bushels of corn rather 
than see him buried alive.” 
Mr. 8. raised the cover, and asked in 
his usual dragging tone, 
“ T-s i-t sh-e-ll-e-d ?” 
“ No, but you can soon shell it.” 





To show the course of all beneath the sky. 


« )-r-i-v-e o-n, b-o-y-s.” 
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Captain Meriwether Lewis. 


LL our readers have heard of Lewis 

and Clarke’s expedition to the west- 
ern part of this continent. Meriwether 
Lewis was distinguished in his earliest 
years, for that boldness and enterprise 
which have placed his name so high on 
the list of American pioneers and adven- 
turers. He enrolled himself as a volun- 
teer at the age of twenty, in the Ameri- 
can army, in order to assist in quelling 
the insurrection excited by the excise 
taxes, passed during the administration 
of General Washington. Thence he was 
transferred to the regular service, from 
which he passed into the employment of 
Mr. Jefferson. During ten years he act- 











ETHER LEWIS. 













ed as his private secretary, and im- 
pressed that great statesman so favorably 
as to his character, that he chose him to 
command the expedition above mentioned, 
which was one of the most important ev- 
er projected in America. 

Mr. Jefferson had succeeded by pur- 
chase, in adding to the United States the 
immense extent of western territory com- 
prised under the name of Louisiana; and 
Congress, at his suggestion, appropriated 
a sum of money for sending some com- 
petent person on this mission. The ex- 
pedition, which will ever form a part of 
the history of the country and the bio- 
graphy of Jefferson, was intrusted by him 
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to Lewis. 
lowing testimony to his character :—* Of 
courage—undaunted : possessing a firm- 
ness and perseverance of purpose which 
nothing but impossibilities could divert 
from its direction: careful as a father of 
those committed to his charge, yet steady 
in the maintenance of order and disci- 
pline : intimate with the Indian character, 
customs, and principles: habituated to 
the hunting life: guarded by exact ob- 
servation of the vegetables and animals 
of his own country against losing time in 
the description of objects already pos- 
sessed: honest, disinterested, liberal, of 
sound understanding and a fidelity to 
truth so’ scrupulous, that whatever he 
should report would be as certain as if 
seen by ourselves: with all these qualifi- 
cations as if selected and implanted by 
nature in one body for this express pur- 
pose, I could have no hesitation in confi- 
ding the enterprise to him.” 


Lewis was occupied for three years with 
his researches, and his work on the sub- 
ject forms one of the most interesting 
productions ever issued in America. The 
source of the Missouri river was reached 
by his party on the 12th of August, 1805, 
about 3100 miles above its junction with 
the Mississippi. “We had now,” says he 
“reached the hidden source of that great 
river, which had never yet been seen by 
civilized man, and as we sat down by the 
brink of that little rivulet, which yielded 
its distant and modest tribute, felt our- 
selves rewarded for all our labors and all 
our difficulties.” This truly useful man 
terminated his life while actively em- 
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sions of the natives of the country he had 
explored, 1809. 





— 


Group of n Coins. 
Coins and Medals. 

NE of the most abundant materials 

for history, in the absence of other 
authentic sources, exists in coins and med- 
als, which may be regarded as a species 
of portable monuments. Such a multi- 
plicity of events have been recorded by 
ancient medals, and so great has been the 
care of antiquarians and scholars in col- 
lecting and preserving them, that they. 
have been made to throw great light upon 
history. They confirm such statements 
as are true in old authors, clear up what 
was doubtful, and supply what has been 
omitted. It is remarkable, for instance, 
that history scarcely makes mention of 
the magnificent cities of Balbee and Pal- 
myra, whose ruins are now so famous: 
we have, indeed, little knowledge of them 
beyond what is supplied by inscriptions 
and medals. <A history, lost to the world, 
has been recovered by this means. A 
small collection of medals gives us a 
complete chronicle of the kings of Syria, 


not mentioned by any ancient writer 
whatever. 





ployed in reducing to order the dissen- 





These curious relics of antiquity not 
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only preserve the knowledge of the lead- 
ing events of history, but they likewise 
transmit to us information of many things 
important to be known, more accurately 
than could be furnished by any written 
description. Thus were found upon me- 
dals, traces of manners and customs, the 
figures of ancient buildings, instruments, 
garments, &c., which show very striking- 
ly the state of the arts at the period when 
they were executed. 

Many interesting matters have been 
neglected by historians as being too fami- 
liar to require notice, or from a belief 
that they would never engage the curi- 
osity of after times. Yet, fortunately, 
these are supplied by coins, apon which 
we see the dresses of different persons in 
different ages, civil and religious customs, 
such as sacrifices, triumphs, &e. By 
their help we know the first Roman em- 
peror who wore a beard, and rode with 
stirrups; upon them we see Nero with 
his fiddle, and Commodus with his lion’s 
skin. Upon coins also which are still 
preserved, are to be seen plans of the 
most considerable buildings of ancient 
Rome. An entire gallery of ancient ar- 
chitectural monuments might be formed 
from this source’ alone. 

qoute 

A vitxatnous fellow, in one of the 
western counties of Virginia, who had 
whipped his wife, was ducked by a party 
of youngsters, whereupon he sued for dam- 
ages. The jury, after retiring ten min- 
utes, returned a document to the court, 
in the form following to wit :—* Verdict 
of the jury—served him right—John 


SCRAPS. 


Honesty. 
A spice merchant of Constantinople, 
earrying a piece of fine cloth to a tailor 
desired to have a cloak and tunic made 
of it, and inquired if there was enough, 
The artist having measured the stuff, de. 
clared it sufficient, and then requested 
to know the cost of it. 

“ Five sequins,” replied the customer, 
“was the price; and considering the 
quality, it is not at all dear.” 

The tailor paused a moment. 

“Tam but a beginner in trade,” said 
he to the spice dealer, at length, “and 
money is an object with me. Give me 
two sequins, and I will show you how you 
may save three in this affair.” 

“T agree,” said the other, and the mo- 
ney was produced and paid. 

“Tt is well!” said the man of the 
needle—* I am a person of my word. 
This cloth has cost five sequins, and | 
have promised to save you three. Take 
it to some other tailor, and Allah direct 
you to one of more experience ; for I 
have never made such a dress as you 
want ; and if I attempt it, it will be 
spoiled.” 

This reminds us of an anecdote related 
of Sheridan, who went to a hair-dresser’s 
to order a wig. On being measured, the 
barber, who was a liberal soul, invited the 
orator to take some refreshment in 21 
inner room. Here he regaled him wit! 
a bottle of port, and showed so mu¢l 
genuine hospitality, that Sheridan’s heart 
was touched. When they rose from the 
table, and were about separating, the 
latter, looking the barber full in the face, 
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you shall make my wig.” Astonished, 
and with a blank visage, the other ex- 
claimed, “ Good heavens! Mr. Sheridan, 
how can I have displeased you?” “ Why, 
look you,” said Sheridan, “you are an 
honest fellow ; and I repeat it, you shan’t 
make the wig, for I never intended to pay 
for it. I'll go to another less worthy son 
of the craft..—W. O. Picayune. 
+ elpbine 
Fighting on Equal Terms. 

SreakiNG of duelling, says a corres- 
pondent of the N. O. Picayune, I will 
tell you a little incident that occurred 
in Georgia, many years ago. Judge T., 
a celebrated duellist, who had lost his 
leg, and who was well known to be a dead 
shot, chailenged Col. D., a gentleman 
of great humor and attainments. The 
friends tried to prevent the meeting, but 
to no effect. The parties met on the 
ground, when Col. D. was asked if he was 
ready. 

“ No, sir,” he replied. 

“What are you waiting for, then ?” 
inquired Judge T.’s second. 

“Why, sir,” said Col. D., “ I have sent 
my boy into the woods to hunt a bee gum 
to put my leg in, for I don’t intend to 
give the Judge any advantage over me. 
You see he has a wooden leg !” 

The whole party roared with laughter, 
and the thing was so ridiculous that it 
broke up the fight. Col. D. was after- 
wards told that it would sink his reputa- 
tion. 

“Well,” he replied, “it can’t sink me 
lower than a bullet can !” 

“ But,” urged his friends, “ the papers 
will be filled about you.” 
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“ Well,” said he, “I would rather fill 
fifty papers than fill a coffin !” 

No one troubled the Colonel after that. 
a 
Conjugations and Agreement. 

In a lesson in parsing, the word ‘court- 
ing’ came to a pert young miss of fourteen 
to parse. She commenced hesitatingly, 
but got along well enough until she was 
to tell what it agreed with. Here she 
stopped short. But as the teacher said— 

“ Very well, what does courting agree 
with ?” 

Ellen blushed and held down her head. 

“ Ellen, don’t you know what that a- 
grees with ?” 

“* Ye—ye—yes, sir !” 

“ Well, why don’t you parse that word 
—what does it agree with ?” 

Blushing still more and stammering, 
Ellen said— 

“It a—a--agrees with the girls, sir !” 

— 

A Mr. Stanton, who publishes a news- 
paper “away up” at St. Paul, Minnesota 
Territory, talks of moving his press to 
Nebraska, a thousand miles above the 
Falls of St. Anthony! Another printer 
has straggled into the former place, and 
he is afraid he shall be cramped in his 
operations. If competition follows him 
to Nebraska, he means to go to the North 
Pole and start the “ Arctic Gazette and 
White Bear Advocate.” 


Qe 


“Pussy, may I have your mistress?” 
said a bashful wooer, who wished to pop 
the question, taking up the lady’s cat. It 
was answered by the lady, who said— 





“ Say yes, pussy.” 











Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends. 


Merry. Well, the Fourth of July has | 
come and gone once more, although it | but ice water and lemonade, and I’m sure 
What | no one need want anything better than 


seems hardly a year since the last. 
did you do with yourself on the great day, 
John? 

John. Vl tell you, Mr. Merry. I’ve 
got two reasons for being jolly on the 
Fourth of July. It’s not only the birth- 
day of America, as they say in the orations, 
but it’s mine,too; I was born on the Fourth, 
and so have a great taste for powder. I 
fired 15 cannons, one for each of my years, 
then 30 more for the 30 states, with one 
a little tighter rammed down for Califor- 
nia; then I had 13 bunches of crackers 
for the 13 colonies, besides a lot of torpe- 
does, and fizzers, for everything in general 
and nothing in particular. Don’t you call 
that a patriotic way of doing the busi- 
ness ? 

Merry. Pretty good, and I’ve no doubt 
your country is very much obliged to you. 
But let’s see what the rest of our friends 
did while you were thus engaged. There’s 
Susan Snowdrop, now. 

Susan. We had a temperance picnic 
in our village, with an oration, and an ode 
sung by the Sunday-school children. Ev- 
erybody was dressed in their prettiest 
gowns—the girls were, I mean—and the 
marshals felt so grand with their blue 
ribbons on their left arm, ‘and every- 
thing went off so pleasantly. But I must 
tell you of a very queer thing, Mr. Merry, 
that happened while we were at the picnic 
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inthewoods. There was nothing to drink 


that. All of a sudden we heard the pop. 
ping of a cork near us, and we all looked 
to see what it could be: but there wasn’t 
a cork, and still less a bottle, anywhere 
to be found. Pretty soon we heard it 
again, and then there was a sound like 
pouring champagne into a glass; why, 
you could almost hear it foam. The 
marshals and the orator, and the man 
that led the singing, got up and tried to 
ferret out the intruder. Just then I felt 
some one pull my sash, and lifting up the co 
table-cloth, I saw my cousin Walter under 
thetable. Hehad one finger in his mouth, 
and his cheek looked as if he had the tooth- 
ache. Then he pulled his finger out ina 
way that I don’t exactly understand, and 
made the loudest pop we had heard yet. 
How he did the pouring, I don’t know. 
Pretty soon he was found out, and wasa 
great favorite for the rest of the day. 
All the boys learned to pop—and so did 
some of the girls. 

Merry. Well, Susan, you seem to have 
had a nice time of it. Your cousin Wal: 
ter must be a pleasant sort of a fellow— 
bring him to see me some day. (/ooking 
at Jim) Now Jim, let’s have your ad- 
ventures. You are just the boy to do 
something worth telling of. 

Tom. He did do something worth tell- 
ing of, Mr. Merry, only he won't tell of 



































it himself. He went to the Park in 
the evening to see the fireworks. Every- 
body was about two feet higher than he, 
and he could not see much ; so he got into 
4 tree and had a good view. Now the 
police, who didn’t want boys to get into 
the trees, had taken the precaution to tar 
them all over. Jim saw the wheels, and 
the rockets, and the roman candles, and 
the golden rain; and when all was over, 
he thought he’d go home. But he found 
he was stuck tight to the tree, and could 
not stir. He was so ashamed that he 
wouldn’t call for help, and what to do he 
didn’t know ; he thought of spending the 
night upon the tree, but that wasn’t a 
pleasant idea. “ At any rate,” said he, 
“if I go to sleep, I can’t fall off, that’s one 
consolation.” Pretty soon he gave a vio- 
lent tug, and thought he heard something 
rip; it was his pantaloons. “ No matter,” 
said he, and gave another pull. 
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at last broke loose. He left nearly half 
his clothes on the tree, but as it was 
pretty dark he didn’t care much. He 
struck into a narrow street, and made for 
home. But he had to stop for nearly a 
quarter of an hour to let a Bengal light 
go out which was blazing a little way on. 
Ditto for a blue fire in the next street he 
came to. Pretty soon he came to a house 
in front of which was a scaffolding with a 
large firework upon it. As Jim passed it, 
somebody set it off. On it, in letters of 
green and yellow fire, were these words: 
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“United we stand, divided we full.” 
“ Why, that must mean me and the tree,” 
said Jim. After being chased by a squib, 
and driven into a corner by a serpent, 
he got home, and went up the back stairs 
to bed. 

Merry. I'll put your adventures in the 
next number of the Museum, James; 
what did you say the police had done to 
the tree? Qh, tarred it, yes. Now, one 
more, and then [ must open my letter 
bag. Come, Ellen, you shall be the 
last. 

Ellen. Well, Mr. Merry, I don’t know 
what your other friends will think of my 
way of spending the Fourth, but I 
thought it a good one, and was very 
happy. My father gave me a dollar the 
day before, and told me I might do as I 
pleased. I wanted to do something good 
with it, and so of course thought of my 
subscription to the Museum. (Merry ac- 
knowledges the compliment as in duty 
bound.) But unfortunately it was paid 
fora year inadvance. A gentleman called 
at our house in the evening, and told us that 
some of the people in the village had 
thought of giving the prisoners in the 
county jail a dinner, to make them fecl, 
on this day, when all the world had a 
holiday, as if they were not entirely 
forgotten. My father thought it a good 
idea, and so did I. [I passed the jail 
every day in going to school, and used 
often to think that perhaps the unhappy 
people who were shut up there, had 
never been to school, and had never 
been told the difference between doing 
right and doing wrong. Father gave the 
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gentleman some money, and I gave him 
my dollar. Two or three days after, we 
saw the gentleman again, and he told us 
the prisoners had a glorious time of it ; 
they had toasts, and speeches, and called 
each other out, and gave three cheers for 
the Fourth of July, and were very grate- 
ful to the kind people who had sent them 
such a dinner. 

Merry. You are a good girl, Ellen, 
and I shall put your story in the Muse- 
um too, asa contrast to Jim’s. Now let’s 
see what we’ve got. If the fair author- 
ess of the following letter reads on a page 
or two, she will find that her “ Timepiece,” 
is not right, as she seems to suspect. 


Oswego, May 29th, 1850. 

Well, well, Mr. Merry, a pretty fix Iam in; I 
had written a letter all ready to send you, contain- 
ing the answers to the puzzles in the May number, 
when lo and behold, in danced a June Museum, 
containing the answers to those very puzzles, and 
I have been obliged to write my letter all over 
again, (no little trouble, I assure you;) but mother 
said I might just as well work out the answers 
to these last puzzles; so here they are; the first 
is “Conundrum,” the second, the letter “ A,” 
and I think “Timepiece” will answer for the 
third, but I am not quite sure—am I right ? 

My younger sister takes the Museum, and I 
take much pleasure in reading it. We should 
like it better if it came every week, instead of 
every month. You have so many pleasant sto- 
ries, I hardly know which I like the best. Please 
continue “ Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover,” in 
which I am very much interested. 

Have you ever seen the beautiful city of Oswe- 
go? Ifnot, perhaps you would like a short de- 
scription of it. Still I should much prefer to 
have you come and makgwus a visit. Oswego is 
situated on Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the 
Oswego river. This river divides the city into 
East and West Oswego. On each side of the ri- 
ver the land is ascending, giving a delightful view 
of both lake and river. Our harbor is large, and 
said to be one of the best on the lake. The Os- 
wego river is quite a large stream, and on both 





sides of it there are plenty of flour mills. Do yoy 
know there is more flour made here every year 
than at any other place in the United States? 

There are two bridges across the river, one js 
free, and at the other toll is demanded. A rajj. 
road connects this city and Syracuse, and we 
have plank roads running in almost every direc. 
tion. There are eight churches, besides four de. 
nominations that use buildings erected for other 
purposes. Our popuiation is fourteen thousand, 
We have a fort situated on a commanding Spot, 
which is occupied by officers and soldiers. 

You seem to be very much favored with black- 
eyed correspondents. Are you partial to black 
eyes? Mine are very blue, but sister’s are black 
enough to suit you. 

Oh, I had nearly forgotten to tell you that I 
once saw Peter Parley in Buffalo, and it is alla 
hoax about his being so very old and lame. I am 
only ten years old, and this was but a few years 
ago. Your young friend, 

Many B. G. 


Dedham, June 25th, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Merny: 


My older brother, Jack, sent you a conundrum 
not long ago, which we all thought was a very 
good one fora boy of his age, and he was very 
sorry to see that there was not room for it in the 
Museum ; but he will forgive you this time, if you 
will put in the one I send you now. [ like fairy 
stories very much, but my voice is like one spear 
of grass in a meadow. I mean there are a great 
many children that take the Museum, and nearly 
all of them like something different; so I think 
that you must be in the same predicament that 
the old man and his son were, when they went 
to market with the ass; but I hope that in trying 
to please everybody you will not fall through the 
bridge as they did. Yours truly, 

Biack-Evep SALLY. 


CONUNDRUM. 


lam a word of 18 letters. 

My 11, 4, 9, 10, 10, 9, 10, 15, is a way of laugh- 
ing that some people have. 

My 4, 5, 18, 18, 5, 10, is what my cousin Will 
needs when he teases us. 

My 10, 9, 17, 1, 14, 4, is a character in Dombey. 

My 10, 3, 17, 1, 9, 10, 15, is common to a rainy 
Sunday. 
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My 18, 6, 4, 16, was a name used in the revolu- 
tionary war. 

My 8, 9, 10, 15, 17, 7, 3, 4, 3, 6, 2, is a part of 
my whole. 

My 2, 14, 10, 4, 16, 18, 7, 14, 14, 9, 11, 2, 17, was 
rather a Turk. 

My whole was neither a genius, warrior, 
statesman, nor philosopher, but everybody knows 
his history. 

Brooklyn, June 6th, 1850. 

Mr. Merny:—-I have taken your Museum four 
years, and [like it very much. I am much inter- 
ested in the enigmas you publish, and had solved 
those in the May number to send to you; but I 
find some one has got before me, for I had not 
yet sent mine, and the answers are published in 
the number for June. I mean to be early enough 
this time, and I send the answers to the enigmas 
inthe June number. The first one is “ Conun- 
drum,” the second the letter “A,” and the third 
“Matchless.” I enclose an enigma which I 
should like to see in your Museum, if you think 
it worthy of a place there. 

Your constant reader, 
ALICE. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 4, 3, 13, 16, is a cape on the eastern coast 
of North America. 

My 9, 16, 7, 3, 5, 11, 8, is a county in New 
York. 

My 1, 16, 3, 11, 1, is a river in England. 

My 9, 11, 3, 14, 17, is a lake in Russia. 

My 6, 3, 11, 15, is a river in Asia. 

My 16, 12, 14, 17, is a gulf on the western coast 
of Russia. 

My 9, 2, 12, 9, is one of the United States. 


My whole is one of the most sublime works of 
nature. 


Mr. Pantey:—“The Cat and the Kittens” 
in your last No. puts me in mind of the history 
of our old puss, no insignificant member of our 
domestic establishment. She was an expert thief 
in her kittenhood, and would hook every eatable 
thing she could jay her paw on, even the newly 
hatched chickens; but was so handsome and 
playful that we pardoned all her offences. She 
Was brought up with another kitten of the same 
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but more honest and exemplary. She would not 
partake, but appeared to regard rebukingly the sto- 
len articles. When the boys were dressing their 
small fishes obtained from the brooks with much 
labor and pains, the roguish kitten would, as often 
as she could, stealthily seize one, and run away 
with it in spite of all attempts at a rescue, while 
the other would sit by looking very wishfully up- 
on so great a luxury (for cats are fond of fresh 
fish), and appearing to be thankful for the heads 
and fins which were thrown out to her. We gave 
the mischievous kitten to a neighbor, and in due 
time each had a family. A tom-cat killed the 
thievish one’s kittens; she then came to our 
house, and watching for an opportunity when 
the other cat would be absent from her little ones, 
stole two and carried them home to her own be- 
reaved nest. As if aware of her bad reputation 
with us, she never came again into our house for 
four years. This spring there was an exchange 
of families in the house where she resided: her 
old associate was dead: we were destitute of a cat, 
and she seemed inclined to return to us. We 
did not discourage her, and she continued her 
advances, slyly at first, but more and more fami- 
liarly, till now she is perfectly at home here. Age 
seems to have sobered, and reclaimed her from 
her evil ways. She retains much of her early 
beauty and sprightliness—is a first-rate mouser— 
and here ends my account of her life. If it is of 


your readers have it. A Susscniner. 


Watertown, July, 1850. 
Mr. Rosert Merry: 

Iam almost afraid you will think a little girl 
like me, too young and inexperienced to trouble 
you with a letter: but if you will excuse my bold- 
ness, and be pleased to read the verses which I 
have written, and send to you, perhaps you will 
think them good enough to publish in your Mu- 
seum. You will perceive that they are intend- 
ed as 
AN ANSWER TO THE PUZZLE IN THE LAST 

NUMBER FROM COUSIN VEDI. 

How beautiful it is to see 

A mighty river flowing free ; 

From mountain-top to rolling sea, 

Its water runneth easily ! 


How good is He who did ordain, 





‘ge. The other was less active and interesting, 


To bathe the earth with cooling rains 





sufficient interest for a place in the Museum, let 

















Nor leave the water drawn on high, 
To float forever in the sky. 


When on some werm and sunny day, 
The thirsty traveller plods his way, 

How nice within some shady nook, 

To find the cold spring’s bubbling brook ! 


The stately ship with graceful motion, 
Ploughs water in the arctic ocean ; 
And South Sea Islands get their name, 
Because surrounded by the same. 


And they who drink this water pure, 
Will bright and healthy be, I’m sure: 
Nor yet, I trust, compelled to fight, 
To save by war a nation’s right. 


A little truth, if you’ll but hear, 

I'll speak it careful in your ear . 

“ This water’s free,”—no need to steal, 
As doth the rat his daily meal. 


Now that which is so bounteous given, 
Must surely be a gift from heaven ; 
And we should most ungrateful be, 
Did we not prize cold water free ! 


LittLe ALIcE. 


— 


Darien, May 20th, 1850. 
Mr. Merry: 


As this is the first time I have written to you, 
I hope you will think it worthy of inserting it in 
the Museum. The New York cars and the 
New Haven railway cars run through this place 
several times a day. I should like to have you 
call and see me; I would show you my pets. I 
have a nice pony, nine goslings, thirty-one little 
chicks, a good cat, and four kittens. 

I believe I have solved the enigma of eleven 
letters ; I make it William Bump. I think I 
have also untied the Arkansas knot. I send an 
enigma, which, if you think worthy, you mav 
insert. 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 17, 18, 19, 20, 1, is a strong person. 
My 5, 6, 9, 11, 4, is a good drink. 

My 2, 6, 9, is to wear on the head. 

My 16, 17, 17, is good to eat. 

My 10, 11, 12, is an animal. 

My 12, 16, 17, 21, 22, is a colored person. 
My 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, is a boy’s name. 








MERRY’S MONTHLY CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDS. 


My 12, 13, 14, 9, 10, is not east. 

My 17, 18, 17, is a vehicle. 

My 21, 6, 9, is an animal. 

My 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, is a dog’s name. 

My whole is something that I suppose wil] be 
finished in December next. 

Yours respectfully, 
H.C. K, 


Danvers, June 24th, 1850, 

Dear Mr. Merry: yo 

I suppose you have a great many letters, and 
will hardly thank me, for writing one to you, but 
I must tell you, that I like the Museum very 
much. I like it because it has such good stories, 
Billy Bump is a favorite with me; I am quite 
anxious about him, and hope he will be good, cet 
rich, and then come home to his father and mo- 
ther ; and when he comes, Mr Merry, I mean to 
go to Sundown to see him. Can you tell me 
how far Sundown is from Boston ? 

But you do not like long letters: so, Mr. Merry, 
I will only trouble you to say, that I want your 
‘portrait’ to put up in the parlor, by the side of 
father and mother, and then when I go in to look 
at them, I shall see you, and think of Billy, and 
Thorwald, and Mignonne, and many others you 
have told us about. Mother says she will pay for 
the Museum now, that you may send it. 

Your friend, 
Ria. 


We have received over fifty letters con- 
taining the answer to C. W.’s Arkansas 
knot; and they haven’t done coming yet. 
We have also favors to acknowledge from 
G. P. Jr., of Vergennes; W. B., of North 
Adams, Mass.; I. H., of Geneva; H. 8 
P., of Gloversville; T. B. C., of Roches 
ter; Lucy B. L., of Burlington; 8.6 
of Petersburgh; C. C., of Middlebury, 
Vermont, who has sent us an essay which 
we will insert when we have room; and 
E. D. W., of Manchester, Vt., who does 
not wish his letter printed. That’ 
lucky, as our 32d page is pretty well filled 
already. 
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St. Patrick, preaching 








St. Patrick, 


T. PATRICK is, as al) the world 
\) knows, the patron saint of Ireland. 
The authentic history of this country 
properly begins with him, in the fifth 
century. He appears to have been a 
native of France, and to have been made 
captive by one of the kings of Ireland. 
He was sold as a slave, and his master 
set him to watch over a flock of sheep. 
After seven years’ servitude he made his 


escape to France, where, after visiting 
VOL. Xx, 5 


| his parents, he devoted himself to study 
ina monastery. During this period, he 
had a remarkable dream, which was re- 
_ garded by him as a vision from Heaven. 
| In this he seemed to receive innumerable 
letters from Ireland, in one of which was 
written, “ The voice of the Irish.” From 
this time he thought of nothing, but of 
performing some holy work in the ser- 
vice of that people. He spent several 


years in travelling and meditation ; and 
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at length, being constituted a bishop, and 
having, at his own request, been appoint- 
ed by the Pope of Rome to that office, 
he proceeded on his long-contemplated 
mission to Ireland. 

Britain was, at this period, still under 
the Roman yoke; but as yet no Ro- 
man soldier had ventured to cross the 
narrow channel between Britain and Ire- 
land, and set his foot upon Irish soil. To 
Ireland, then, Rome had imparted none 
of her civilization. The*country was, in 
fact, in a state of barbarism; the gov- 
ernment was the same as that which had 
been handed down for centuries, and 
which continued for years after. The 
wrangles between the petty chiefs who 
claimed the title of kings, were savage 
and incessant, and the people were there- 
fore embroiled in almost constant war. 
The religious worship of the country was 
little more than a routine of bloody rites 
and ceremonies, among which the sacri- 
fice of human victims—men, women, and 
children—was common, . The details of 
these shocking superstitions are too fright- 
ful to be repeated here. It is sufficient 
to say that the mission of St. Patrick 
contemplated the conversion of a nation 
wedded to these unholy rites, to the pure 
and peaceful doctrines of the gospel. 


CATHEDRAL. 


There was something in the very con. 
ception of this noble enterprise which 
marks St. Patrick as endowed with tl, 
true spirit of an apostle. Exercising yo 
power but persuasion, and using no wes. 
pon but truth, he proceeded from place 
to place, reasoning with the people, and 
preaching to the prince. It was on one 
of these occasions that he is said to have 
illustrated the doctrine of the Trinity 
by stooping to the ground, and pluck. 
ing a branch of trefoil, or three-leayed 
cloyer—maintaining that the three leaves 
upon one stem displayed in nature a tri- 
nity combined with unity. Thus, by his 
zeal and address, in the brief space of 
thirty years, St. Patrick introduced 
Christianity into every province of the 
land, and that without one drop of blood: 
shed. Everywhere the frowning altars 
fell before him: the superstitious prince 
did homage to the cross, and the priest 
of the sun bent his knee to the true 
God. 

Such appear to be the true character 
and history of St. Patrick, divested of 
the marvels and miracles with which su- 
perstition has embellished them. Such, 
at least, is the view taken by the Irish 
historian ; and such is the image pictured 
in the faith or fancy of the Irish people 





—_—@——_ 


Strasburg 
Ne eee a strongly fortified 


town of France, near the Rhine, has 
about 75,000 inhabitants. It is in the de- 
partment of the Lower Rhine. It has 
the appearance of a German town, and 


Cathedral. 


German is spoken by the mass, thoug! 
French is taught in the schools. 

The principal and most interesting 
building in the town, is the Cathedral «t 
Minster, one of the noblest Gothic 
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edifices in Europe, remarkable for its 
spire, the highest in the world—rising 
474 feet above the pavement. It is 
nearly equal to the great pyramid of 
Egypt, and 140 feet higher than St. 
Paul’s. 

The artist who designed this admirable 
masterpiece of airy openwork was Erwin 
of Steinbach : his plans are still preserved 
in the town. He died in 1318, when the 
work was only half finished: it was con- 
tinued by his son, and afterwards by his 
daughter Sabina. The tower, begun in 
1277, was not completed till 1439, long 
after their deaths, and 424 years after 
the church was commenced, by John 
Hiultz, of Cologne, who was summoned to 
Strasburg for this purpose, Had the ori- 
ginal design been carried into execution, 
both the towers would have been raised 
to the same height. A doorway, in the 
south side of the truncated tower, leads 
to the summit of the spire. 

On the platform, about two thirds of 
the way up, is a telegraph, and a station 
for the watchmen, who are set to look out 
for fires. One of them will accompany 
those who wish to mount the upper spire, 
and will unlock the iron gate which clo- 
ses the passage. There is no difficulty 
or danger in the ascent, to a person of 
ordinary nerve or steadiness of head ; 
but the stone-work of the steeple is so 
completely open and the pillars which 
support it are so wide apart, and cut so 
thin, that they more nearly resemble a 
collection of bars of iron or wood ; so that 
at such a height one might almost fancy 
himself suspended in a cage over the 
city; and, if the foot were te slip, the 





body might possibly drop through the 
open fret-work. 

At the same time, the elaborateness of 
the tracery, and the sharpness of the ap. 
gles and ornaments, are proofs of the 
skill of the architect, and the excellent 
materials he had chosen; and it is only 
by a close inspection that the delicacy of 


| the workmanship can be truly apprecia. 


ted. Within a few feet of the top, the 
winding stairs terminate, under a species 
of carved rosette. Several instances are 
recorded of persons who have either 
fallen, or have thrown themselves, off the 
top. The upper part of the spire, within 
and without, is covered with neatly carved 
names of persons who have visited it: 
among them may be read those of Stel. 
berg, Gothe, Schlosser, and Herder. 

The view of the multitude of rusty- 
colored tiled roofs of the town is not very 
pleasing ; nor is it the birds-eye pano- 
rama of the rich district around, of the 
Rhine and Black Forest in Germany, 
and of the Vosges Mountains on the side 
of France, that will reward the adven- 
turous climber; but rather the exploit, 
the great elevation, and the near view 
which it affords of the steeple. 

The interior of this wonderful building 
is curious and interesting, but we have not 
space to give a detailed description of it 

Qe 
Riddle. 

Tuere is a father with twice six son’. 
these sons have about thirty daughters 
apiece, party-colored, having one cheek 
white and the other black, who never 
each other’s faces, nor live above twenty: 
four hours. 
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Solon writing Laws for Athens. 


The Seven Wise Men of Greece. 


HE names of the seven wise men of 
Greece were Pittacus of Mitylene, 
Bias of Priene, Solon of Athens, Chilon 


© of Lacedemon, Cleobulus of Lyndus, 


Periander of Corinth, and Thales of Mile- 
tus. Two occasions on which these seven 
sages met all together are mentioned 
by ancient writers—once at Delphi, and 
asecond time at Corinth. The following 
circumstance is said to have procured for 
them the distinctive appellation of the 
seven wise men. 

Some fishermen of Miletus, in Asia Mi- 


hor, after casting their nets into the sea, 


made a sale of the anticipated draught 
'o some individuals who happened to be 
standing by. But when the nets were 
drawn, and it was found they contained 
a golden tripod, the fishermen refused to 
give it to the purchasers of the draught, 
alleging that they only sold the fish the 





nets might inclose. After much alter- 
cation, both parties agreed to refer the 
matter to the citizens of Miletus, who, 


finding the question a difficult one, sent - 


to consult the oracle at Delphi upon it. 
Being ordered by the oracle to adjudge 
the tripod to the wisest man that could 
be found, they offered it to their fellow- 
citizen Thales, but he declined to take 
it, modestly saying that many wiser men 
than he existed. Thales next sent it to 
Bias of Priene, but he likewise declined 
the honorable gift and sent it to another. 
It thus passed successively through the 
hands ofall the individuals subsequently 
classed as the Seven Wise Men; after 
which the tripod was consecrated to 
Apollo, and deposited in the temple of 
Delphi. 

Pirracus was born at Mitylene, in 
the isle of Lesbos, about 650 B.c. He 
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distinguished himself by his valor in a} 
war with the Athenians, and afterwards, | 
in a successful attempt to dethrone Me- | 
lanchrus, the tyrant of Lesbos. His grate- 
ful countrymen raised him to the vacant 
throne, which he oceupied until he had 
completely tranquillized the state, and 
reformed its laws and institutions. He 
then resigned his authority, and retired 
into private life. He died in the eighty- 
second year of his age, about 568 B. c. 

The following are a few of his max- 
ims : 

“The possession of power discovers a 
man’s true character.” 

“ Whatever you do, do it well.” 

“Do not that to your neighbor which 
you would take ill from him.” 

“ Know your opportunity.” 

“ Never disclose your schemes, lest 
their failure expose you to ridicule as 
well as to disappointment.” 

Bras was a native of Priene, a city of 
Ionia. The time of his birth is uncer- 
tain. He was of a very generous dispo- 
sition, and entertained a philosophical 
contempt for riches. His oratorical pow- 
ers were great, and he is said to have 
met his death, from over-exerting himself 
while pleading the cause of one of his 
friends. That he was witty as well as 
wise, the following anecdotes and maxims 
will show. 

A scoffer having asked him what reli- 
gion was, he returned no answer. His 
interrogator pressing him to state the 
reason of his silence, he replied, “ It is be- 

cause you ask me about things which do 


were men of known profligacy, began, in 
their terror, to pray. “ Be silent,” sai 
Bias, “lest the gods discover that it js 
you who are sailing.” 
Among his maxims were: 
“ Endeavor to gain the good-will of 
all men.” 
“ Speak of the gods with reverence.” 
“Esteem a worthy friend as you 
greatest blessing.” 
“Yield rather to persuasion than to 
compulsion.” 
“ The most miserable man is he who 
cannot endure misery.” 
“Porm your plans with deliberation, 
but execute them with vigor.” 
“ Do not praise an unworthy man for 
the sake of his wealth.” 
“It is better to decide a difference 
between your enemies than your friends: 
for, in the former case, you will certainly 
gain a friend, and in the latter lose one.” 
Soton was a native of the island of 
Salamis. He was a poet and warrior as 
well as a sage. He became ruler of 
Athens, and his acts as a legislator threw 
his other achievements into the shade 
His code of laws is celebrated to this 
day. He withdrew from Athens at the 
usurpation of Pisistratus, 560 B. c., a 
he could never be reconciled to the sub 
version of the constitution of his country 
He spent the remainder of his days 1 
voluntary exile, and died in the island 
of Cyprus, in the fiftieth year of his ag: 
While he was residing at Miletus, «1 
a visit to Thales, he took occasion, \ 
day, to ask the reason why his host did 





not concern you.” On another occasion, 


being at sea in a storm, the sailors, who | 


not take a wife. Thales eluded the qu 
tion at the moment, but soon after int 
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duced to Solon a person who, he said, 
had just arrived from Athens. Solon, 
who had left his family in that city, ea- 
gerly asked the stranger if he had any 
news. The pretended traveller, who had 
been instructed by Thales in what he 
should say, replied, that there was no- 
thing new at Athens, except that the son 
of a great legislator, named Solon, was 
dead, and had been followed to the grave 
by a large concourse of citizens. On 
hearing these mournful tidings, Solon, 
who was of a gentle and affectionate na- 
ture, burst out into loud lamentations. 
Thales hastened to relieve his mind by 
informing him that he had been deceived 
by a fabricated tale, and added, smiling, 
that it was the dread of encountering 
such sorrows as his friend had just felt, 
that prevented him from marrying and 
rearing a family. 

The following are some of the precepts 
of Solon : 


“Reverence God, and honor your pa- 
rents.” 

“Mingle not with the wicked.” 

“Trust to virtue and probity, rather 
than to oaths.” 

“Counsel your friend in private, but 
never reprove him in public.” 

“Do not consider the present pleasure, 
but the ultimate good.” 

“Do not select friends hastily; but 
when once chosen, be slow to reject 
them.” 

“ Believe yourself fit to command, 
when you have learned to obey.” 

“Honors worthily gained, far exceed 
those which are accidental.” 
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630 B.c., and was one of the ephort or 
magistrates of that state. 

He said in his maxims : 

“The three most difficult things are, 
to keep a secret, to employ time properly, 
and to bear an injury.” 

“ Never speak evil of the dead.” 

“ Reverence old age.” 

“ Govern your anger.” 

“ Be not over hasty.” 

“The tongue ought to be carefully re- 
strained, but especially at the festive 
board.” 

“ Seek not impossibilities.” 

Cieoputus was king of Lyndus, in the 
island of Rhodes, where he was born 
about 634 s.c. He was distinguished 
for his personal strength and beauty, as 
well as for his wisdom. He visited Egypt 
for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, 
and is supposed to have there contracted 
that taste for enigmatical writing which 
he afterwards displayed. He died at 
the age of seventy. ' 
Besides about three hundred enigmat- 
ical verses, Cleobulus composed many 
maxims in plain language, such as: 

“ Before you quit your house, consider 
what you have to do; and when you re- 
turn, reflect whether it has been done.” 
“ Be more attentive than talkative.” 

“ Educate your children.” 

“ Detest ingratitude.” 

“ Endeavor always to employ your 
thoughts on something worthy.” 
Perianper was born at Corinth, in 
the year 665 n.c. His father, Cypselus, 
had subverted the republican institutions 
of Corinth, and established himself as 





Cutton was born in Lacedzemon, about 
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the throne, and conducted the govern- 
ment with firmness and prudence, but 
with great severity. Notwithstanding 
his reputation for wisdom, he is said to 
have been a person of a very violent and 
cruel disposition. Some of his precepts 
are excellent, but they would have come 
with greater force, had he been more 
careful to reduce them to practice. 

“Tn prosperity,” said he, “be moder- 
ate ; in adversity be prudent.” 

“ Pleasure is fleeting, honor is immor- 
tal.” 

“ Prudence can accomplish all things.” 

“The intention of crime is as sinful 
as the act.” 

“ Perform whatever you have pro- 
mised.” 

Tuaes, who is generally regarded as 
the greatest of the Seven Sages, was 
born at Miletus, in Lonia, about the year 
640 s.c. His father was a Pheenician, 
who had settled in Miletus, and who is 
said to have claimed descent from Cad- 
mus, the founder of Thebes in Beeotia. 
Thales early manifested the superiority 
of his talents, and was called to take an 
important part in public affairs. But, 
preferring the tranquil studies of philos- 
ophy to the agitating pursuits of politics, 
he soon relinquished his official employ- 
ments, and travelled into Crete and 
Egypt, for the purpose of conferring with 
the learned men of these countries, who 
were, at that period, considerably in 
advance of the rest of the world in a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. 

In Egypt, Thales is said to have re- 
ceived some valuable instructions in 
mathematics from the priests of Mem- 
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phis, and to have taught them, in return, 
a method of measuring the altitude of the 
pyramids by means of their shadows. 
He afterwards returned to Miletus, where 
he continued his philosophical studies 
with unabated ardor. Thales would never 
marry, being, according to his own state- 
ment, unwilling to expose himself to the 
anxieties and griefs of matrimonial life. 
It is related, that, when his mother first 
advised him to take a wife, he answered, 
“It is yet too soon ;” and when she gave 
him a similar counsel in his more adyane- 
ed years, he said, “ It is now too late.” 

The closeness of his application to his 
favorite studies, gave him a habit of ab- 
straction, which sometimes placed him, 
as it has done many other great men, in 
rather awkward predicaments, and drew 
upon him the ridicule of the vulgar. For 
instance, it is said that, being one night 
absorbed in the contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies, when he should have 
been looking to his feet, he fell into a pit, 
and thereby exposed himself to the sar- 
castic question of an old woman who 
came to his assistance. “ Do you think 
you will ever be able to comprehend 
things which are in heaven, when you 
cannot observe what is at your very feet!” 

He died at the age of ninety, overcome 
with the heat and pressure of the crowd 
at the Olympic Games, which he had 
gone to witness, 550 B. c. 

Like other Grecian sages, Thales made 
and circulated many axioms, of which the 
following may serve as specimens : 

“ The same measure of gratitude which 
we show to our parents, we may expect 
from our children.” 
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«Tt is better to adorn the mind than 
the face.” 

“[t is not the length of a man’s 
tongue that is the measure of his wis- 
dom.” 

“Never do that yourself which you 
blame in others.” 

“The most difficult thing is to know 


le one’s self; the easiest, to give advice to 
e others.” 

st “The most ancient of all beings is 
4, God, for he has neither beginning nor 
- end.” 

od “ All things are full of God, and the 

world is supreme in beauty, because it 
his is his workmanship.” 

ab- Thales used also to express his thank- 
he fulness, first, that he was a human being, 
om and not a beast; second, that he was a 
-_ man and not a woman; and third, that 
For he was a Greek and not a barbarian. 

ight He taught that the earth is a spher- 
- ical body, placed in the centre of the 
ay 

, pit, 

sar- 

who 

think ‘Ta was once a little boy named 
‘hend Albert, who was very fond of horses. 
1 you When he was about three years old, he 
eet!” would take all the books within his reach, 
reome Julia’s school book and all, call them 
oon horses, put them under the table or in a 
og ihed corner for a stable, and make stalls for 

them, of blocks of wood or large books. 

—_ He would then put bits of tape, ribbon, 
ich the twine or cloth into the books for tails. 
| Then he would exclaim, “ O, just look at 
5 whieh my horses! see their tails!” Sometimes 
expect he would have a dozen at a time, and 


his mamma at last allowed him to have 


LITTLE ALBERT AND HIS HORSES. 
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universe ; that the sun and stars are 
fiery bodies, nourished by vapors; that 
the moon is an opaque mass, and derives 
its light from the sun. According to him, 
the divine mind pervades and animates 
all things, and is the origin of all motion. 

He believed in the immortality of the 
soul of man, and supposed that not only 
the inferior animals, but even all sub- 
stances, which, like the magnet, possess 
the power of motion, have a soul or ani- 
mating principle. He made great ad- 
vances in astronomy and mathematics. 

He was the first Greek who predicted 
an eclipse of the sun, and who ascertained 
that the solar year consists of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days. He taught 
the Greeks the division of the heavens 
into five zones, and the solstitial and 
equinoctial points. In mathematics he 
invented several fundamental problems, 
which were afterwards incorporated into 
Euclid’s elements. 


—_—a——— 


Little Albert and his Horses. 


a certain set of books appropriated to his 
own use. His horses sometimes looked 
very gay with red, yellow, blue or green 
tails. 

One day, as his mother was very busy 
fitting a dress for his little sister, a 
sleeve was missing. Boxes, baskets, bags 
and bundles were searched in vain. What 
could have become of it? At last Mas- 
ter Albert, who had been very busy aud 
quiet in his corner for half an hour, was 
discovered to be hard at work with a 
sharp pair of scissors, chopping the lost 
sleeve into tails for his horses. As Al- 
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bert grew older, he devoted less time to 
his book-horses, and thought more of 
live ones. He went to spend a summer 
with an uncle in the country. This un- 
cle had several fine horses, and Albert 
was perfectly happy when he was allow- 
ed to pat them, or hold handfuls of grass 
and hay for them to eat; sometimes he was 
permitted to take the reins and drive, 
when he was with his uncle in the chaise. 
Then he felt very important, as all little 
children do when they drive. 

A few days after he returned home, 
he went with his sisters to visit some 
cousins, who had a great many play- 
things, carts, dogs, cows, horses, and a 
nice large rocking-horse. There was one 
little boy called Sammy, just about Al- 
bert’s age, and they played very pleasant- 
ly together. Sammy’s mamma was in 
the nursery with her children. The vis- 
itors all went up there, and the young la- 
dies and mamma talked together, and the 
children were left to amuse themselves. 
Once the sister of Ally (as he was some 
times called) heard part of his conver- 
sation with Sammy: “Why don’t your 
rocking-horse have a bob-tail, Sammy ?” 
“I don’t know,” said Sammy, “ uncle’s 
horse Boney has a bob-tail, and he looks 
real handsome. If JZ had a horse he 
should have one too.” Bye and bye a 
dull, sawing kind of sound was heard, 
and all turned round their heads to see 
what was the matter. Sammy and Ally 
were very busy with the rocking-horse. 
Sammy was holding on to the long tail 
with both hands, and Ally, with a large 
pair of scissors, was cutting away at it,and 
one half of the long switch was already 





off! Such exclamations from mam 
sisters and nurse! “ Why, Sammy ! what 
are you doing?” “ Ally, what made you 
do it?” “Ally told me to,” said Sam. 
my. “Uncle’s horse hasn’t got a long 
tail,’ was Ally’s excuse. Every one 
laughed, the two mischievous little boys 
gave up their work, and the oor horse 
stayed as he was, with his tail half long 
and half short, and so he remains to this 
day. Albert is now eight years old, and 
is still very fond of horses. He is in the 
country this summer, with his uncle, who 
has promised to buy him a pony for his 
own, as soon as he can find one gentle 
and well-behaved, that a little boy can 
manage. 


———— 
A Poetic Conversation with 
Birds. 


Tue Swa tow. 
Swallow, why homeward turn’d thy joyful wing? 
—In a far land I heard the voice of spring; 
I found myself that moment on the way: 
My wings, my wings, they had not power to stay. 
Tue Repsreast. 
Familiar warbler, wherefore art thou come? 
—To sing to thee, when all beside are dumb. 
Pray let thy little children drop a crumb. 


Tue Sparrow. 
Sparrow, the gun is levelled, quit that wall. 
—Without the will of Heaven, I cannot fall. 


Tue RinG-pove. 
Art thou the bird that saw the waters cease! 
—Yes, and brought home the olive leaf of peace. 
Henceforth I haunt the woods of thickest green, 
Pleased to be often heard, but seldom seen. 


Tue Water WacrAIL. 

What art thou made of, air, or light, or dew? 
—I have no time to tell you, if I knew: 

My tail—ask that—perhaps may solve the matter: 
I've missed three flies already by this chatter. 

Tue Wren. 

Wren, canst thou squeeze into a hole so small ! 
—Aye, with nine nestlings, too, and room for all 
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Go compass sea and land, in search of bliss, 
Then tell me if you find a happier home than this. 
Tue GoLpFrincn. 

Live with me, love me, pretty goldfinch, do ! 
—Aye, pretty maid, and be a slave to you! 
Wear chains, fire squibs, draw water :—nay, not I, 
While I’ve a bill to peck, or wing to fly. 
Tue CHAFFINcH. 
Stand still a moment! 
—Spare your idle words; 
I'm the perpetual mobile of birds : 
My days are running, rippling, twittering streams: 
When fast asleep, I’m all afloat in dreams. 
Tue Canary. 
Dost thou not languish for thy father-land, 
Madeira’s fragrant woods and billowy strand ? 
—My cage is father-land enough for me: 
Your parlor all the world, heaven, earth and sea. 
Tue Swirr. 
Why ever on the wing, or perched elate ? 
—Because I fell not from my first estate: 
This is my charter for the boundless skies : 
“ Stoop not to earth, on pain no more to rise.” 


Tue Cock. 
Who taught thee, chanticleer, to count the clock ? 
—Nay, who taught man that lesson but the cock ! 
Long before wheels and bells had learned to chime, 
I told the steps, unseen, unheard, of Tire. 


Tue Jackpaw. 
Canst thou remember that unlucky day, 
When all thy peacock plumes were plucked away ? 
—Remember it? believe me, that I can, 
With right good cause, for I was then a man! 
And for my folly, by a wise old law, 
Stripped, whipt, tarred and feathered, turned into 
a daw: 
Pray, how d’ye like my answer? caw, caw, caw! 


Tue Ow. 

Blear-eyed, strange - voiced, sharp - beaked, ill- 
omened fowl, 

What art thou ? 

—What I ought to be, an owl. 
But if I’m such a scarecrow in your eye, 
You're a much greater fright in mine ;—good-bye! 

Tue PHEASANT. 

Pheasant, forsake the country, come to town: 
I'll warrant thee a place beneath the crown. 
—No, not to roost upon the throne would I 
Renounce the woods, the mountains and the sky. 





Tue Maapie. 
Magpie, thou oft hast learned by rote to speak 
Words without meaning, through thy uncouth 
beak. 
—Words have I learned ? and without meaning, 
too? 
No wonder, sir, for I was taught by you! 
THe Wooprecker. 
Rap, rap, rap, rap, [ hear thy knocking bill, 
Then thy strange outcry, when the woods are 
still. 
—Thus am I ever laboring for my bread, 
And thus give thanks to find my table spread, 


Tue Hawk. 
A life at every meal, rapacious hawk! 
Spare helpless innocence ! 
—Troth, pleasant talk ! 
Yon swallow snaps more lives up in a day 
Than in a twelvemonth I could take away. 
But hark, most gentle censor, in your ear 
A word, a whisper—you—are you quite clear? 
Creation’s groans, through ocean, earth and sky, 
Ascend from all that walk, or swim, or fly. 
Tue Vutture 
Abominable harpies, spare the dead ! 
—We only clear the field that man has spread ; 
On which should Heaven its hottest vengeance 
rain ? 
You slay the living, we but strip the slain. 


Tue Hummine-Birp. 
Art thou a bird, or bee, or butterfly ? 
—FEach and all three.—A bird in shape am I, 
A bee collecting sweets from bloom to bloom, 
A butterfly in brilliancy of plume. 


Tue Osrricu, 
Hast thou expelled the mother from thy breast, 
And to the desert’s mercies Jeft thy nest? 
—Ah! no: the mother in me knows her part; 
Yon glorious sun is warmer than my heart. 
And when to light he brings my hungry brood, 
He spreads for them the wilderness with food. 
Tue Birap or Parapise. 

The bird of Paradise ! 

—That name I bear, 
Though I am nothing but a bird of air; 
Thou art a child of earth, and yet to thee, 
Lost and recovered, Paradise is free: 
Oh, that such glory were reserved for me! 


James Monrcomery. 
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The Mechanical Powers. 


TT\HE Mechanical Powers are certain 
| poets arrangements of machinery, 
by means of which weights may be rais- 
ed, or resistance overcome, with the exer- 
tion of less power, or strength, than is 
necessary without them. They are but 
six in number; and the names by which 
they are distinguished are, the Lever, the 
WHEEL AND AXLE, the PULLEY, the INCLIN- 
ED PLANE, the wepGE, and the screw. 
Out of the whole, or a part, of these, it 
will be found that every mechanical en- 
gine, or piece of machinery, is constructed. 

Tue Lever is the simplest of all the 
mechanical powers, and is generally con- 
sidered the first. It is an inflexible bar, 
or rod, of any kind or shape, so disposed 
as to turn on a pivot, or prop, which is 
always called its fulcrum. It has the 
weight, or resistance, to be overcome, at- 
tached to some one part of its length, 
and the power which is to overcome that 
resistance applied to another; and as the 
power, resistance, and fulerum admit of 
various positions with regard to each 
other, so the lever is divided into three 
modifications, distinguished as the first, 
second, and third kinds of lever—that 
portion of it which is contained between 
the fulcrum and the power being called 
the acting part, or arm, of the lever; and 
that part which is between the fulerum 
and the resistance, its resisting part, or 
arm. 
A beam, or rod, of any kind, resting 
at one part on a prop, or axis, which be- 
comes its centre of motion, is a lever; 





and it has been so called, probably, be. 
cause such a contrivance was first employ- 
ed for lifting weights. This figure rep. 
resents a lever used to move a block of 


a 
= 


stone: a is the end to which the power, 
or force, is applied ; b is the prop, or ful- 
crum; and c is the weight, or resistance: 
this is a simple crowbar, or handspike. 
According to a fundamental principle of 
dynamics, the power may be as much less 
intense than the resistance as it is far- 
ther frém the fulcrum, or moving through 
a greater space. A man at a, therefore 
—six times as far from the prop, d, as 
the centre cf gravity of the weight, c— 
will be able to lift a weight six times as 
heavy as himself; but he will lift it only 
one inch for every six that he descends; 
for it is also a principle of this science 
that what is gained in power is lost in 
time. 

There is no limit to the difference of 
intensity in forces which may be placed 
in opposition to each other by the lever, 
except the length and strength of the 
material of which the levers must be 
formed. Every one has heard of the 
boast of Archimedes, “Give me a lever 
long enough, and e prop strong enough, 
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and with my own weight I will move the 
world!” But he must have moved with 
the velocity of a cannon-ball for millions 
of years, to alter the position of the earth 
half an inch. In mathematical truth, 
this feat of Archimedes is performed by 
every man who leaps from the ground, 
for he kicks the world away from him 
when he rises, and attracts it again when 
he falls back. 

The common claw-hammer for draw- 
ing nails, is a striking example of the 
power of a lever of this description. A 
boy who cannot exert a direct force of 
fifty pounds, may, by means of this kind 
of hammer, extract a nail to which half 
a ton may be suspended, because his 
hand moves eight inches, perhaps, to 
make the nail rise one quarter of an inch. 
The claw-hammer also proves that it is 
of no consequence whether the lever be 
straight or crooked, provided it produces 
the required difference of velocity between 
power and resistance. The part of the 
hammer resting on the plank is the ful- 
crum. 

Tue WHEEL anp AXLE consists of two 
parallel wheels, pulleys, cylinders, or cir, 


ad 





cles, having one axis in common. The 
letter d here marks the wheel, and ¢ an 


ing together, the wheel would take up, or 
throw off, as much more rope than the 
axle as the circumference of the wheel is 
greater than that of the axle. If the 
proportions were as four to one, one pound 
at 6, hanging from the circumference of 
the wheel, would baiance four pounds at 
a, hanging from the opposite side of the 
axle. A common crane for raising weights 
consists of an axle, to wind up, or receive, 
the rope which carries the weight, and of 
a large wheel, at the circumference of 
which the power is applied. The power 
may be animal effort on the outside of 
the wheel, or the weight of a man, or 
beast, walking on the inside, and moving 
it as a squirrel moves the cylinder of his 
cage. 

By means of a wheel which is very 
large in proportion to its axle, forces of 
very different intensities may be bal- 
anced, but the machine becomes of incon- 
venient proportions. It is found prefer- 
able, therefore, when a great difference 
of velocity is required, to use a combina- 
tion of wheels, of moderate size. In the 
following figure, three wheels are seen 


h 











thus connected. Teeth in the axle, d, of 
the first wheel, c, acting on six times the 





axle affixed to it. We see that, in turn- 


number of teeth in the circumference of 
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the second wheel, g, turn it only once for 
every six times that c revolves. In the 
same manner the second wheel, by turning 
six times, turns the third wheel, A, once ; 
the first wheel therefore turns thirty-six 
times for one turn of the last; and as the 
diameter of the wheel c,to which the 
power is applied, is three times greater 
than that of the axle, which has the re- 
sistance, three times 36, or 108, is the 
difference of velocity :—therefore | pound 
at b will balance 108 pounds at a. 

On the principle of combined wheels, 
cranes are made, by which one man can | 
lift many tons. It is even possible to 
make an engine, by means of which a 
little windmill, of a few inches in diam- 
eter, could tear up the strongest oak by 
the roots; but of course this would re- 
quire a long time for its work. The 
most familiar instances of wheel-work are 
in our clocks and watches. One turn of 
the axle on which the watch-key is fixed, 
is rendered equivalent, by the train of 
wheels, to about 400 turns, or beats, of 
the balance-wheel; and thus the exertion, 
during a few seconds, of the hand which 
winds it up, gives motion for 24 or 30 
hours. By increasing the number of 
wheels, time-pieces are made which go for 
a year; and if the material would last, 
they might easily be made to go for a 
thousand years. 

(7'o be concluded in the next number. } 
cnigutaniiipationn 

“ Tue little darling—he didn’t strike 
Mrs. Smith’s baby a purpose, did he? 
It was a mere accident, wasn’t it, dear ?” 
“ Yes, mar, to be sure it was, and if he 





don’t behave himself I’llcrack him again.” 


A Queer Customer. 


Tuere is an old lady who has beep 
doing considerable omnibus travelling 
lately, who never has any money, but 
seems to be possessed of an endless variety 
of tape, pins, needles, and other knick. 
knacks of feminine utility, which she 
always tenders to the fare-takers. Her 
last offer was a spool of cotton for a ride to 
Roxbury, which the collector was obliged 
to accept or go minus. We understand 
that she has been carrying on this busi- 
ness for a considerable time, until, at 
last, the fare-takers have amassed a suff- 
ciency of the articles to set up a thread 
and needle shop, and have determined 
to cut off further supplies. 


—_—o—__ 


The Coal and the Diamond. 


A coat was hid beneath the grate, 
(Tis often modest merit’s fate ;) 
’T was small, and so perhaps forgotten ; 
Whilst in the room and near of size, 
In a fine basket lined with cotton, 
In pomp and state a diamond lies. 
* So, little gentleman in black,” 
The brilliant spark in anger cried, 
“ T hear, in philosophic clack, 
Our families are close allied : 
But know, the splendor of my hue, 
Excelled by nothing in existence, 
Should teach such little folks as you 
To keep a more respectful distance. 


At these reflections on his name, 
The coal soon reddened to a flame: 
Of his own real use aware, 
He only answered with a sneer ; 
I scorn your taunts, good Bishop Blaze, 
And envy not your charms divine ; 
For know I boast a double praise, 
As I can warm as well as shine. 
————_—_ 
Eprrapu on AnpREw Penny. 
Reaver! if cash thou’rt wanting any, 


Dig four feet deep, and thou shalt fine A. Penny. 
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Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER IX. 
i HE party proceeded onward for some 


time, preserving an unbroken silence. 
Thorwald, and one of his followers who 
was badly wounded, were carried upon a 
litter hastily constructed of branches of 
trees. Char-kole, who had wielded his 
knife with a good deal of execution, was 
looked upon as a dangerous character, 
and his hands were consequently tied be- 
hind his back. The others, being dis- 
armed, were allowed free use of their 
limbs, but were closely watched by their 
wary captors. In this way they threaded 
the woods, with all the intricacies of which 
the Indians seemed perfectly acquainted. 
Char-kole, to whom the silence was ex- 
cessively irksome, essayed once or twice 
to commence a conversation with Thor- 
wald, but having narrowly escaped being 
gagged, he thought it best to bend to 
circumstances, and thereafter held his 
peace. 

It will readily be supposed that Thor- 
wald’s reflections were of rather a som- 
bre hue, as the party proceeded, evident- 
ly following a fixed course, and making 
for some settled destination. He could 
neither understand the language of the 
natives, nor could he make himself intel- 
ligible to them. All his party were dis- 
armed, and he himself was wounded, 
though not dangerously. He was con- 
scious that the first assault proceeded 
from his own party, and that the Indians 
had done nothing more than «act in self. 
defence. Taking all the circumstances 





together, Thorwald thought his case ex- 
tremely doubtful, and at the recollection 
of Fredegonde and his far-off home, 
which seemed now to be fading from his 
view forever, he felt sick at heart, and 
falling back upon his litter, closed his 
eyes, and for a time lost consciousness al- 
together. 

Suddenly, the whole party came toa 
stand-still. Before them was a thick 
copse of trees, which seemed to grow in a 
circle, in the centre of which was a large 
open space. Char-kole, though feigning 
the most complete indifference, cast a pen- 
etrating glance through the trees into the 
space beyond. His eyes fell upon a coun- 
tenance that he thought he recognized. 
He looked again, and saw that the face 
was speaking, and that a crowd of atten- 
tive listeners were catching the words as 
they fell from his lips. An expression 
of incredulity passed over Char-kole’s 
features, which was soon chased away by 
another of amazement and wonder. Be- 
fore the Indians could arrest him, he ran 
to Thorwald’s couch, and raising him 
from his lethargy by a poke with his el- 
bow, whispered some mighty secret into 
his ear. Mighty it must have been, for 
a smile, full of hope and delight, spread 
itself over Thorwald’s saddened counte- 
nance, and he rose upon his arm to peer 
through the thick foliage that obstructed 
the vision. What was this magic sight 
that had given courage to the depressed, 
and hope to the despairing spirit ? 

Within the circle of which we have 
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spoken, was a motley group of Indians, | with the exclamation of “ Why, Harold, 


male and female. Some were seated on 
the ground, while others were standing: 
but all were attentively listening to ano- 
ther person, who was elevated above the 
rest upon a rude throne of stones. He 
was evidently a personage of authority 
and influence, for his word seemed to be 
law, and all quailed at his glance. He 
was not copper-colored like the rest, but 
pale-faced like the anxious Norwegians 
without. He was very fat, but this add- 
ed to his majesty in the eyes of the In- 
dians. At his side was a rude earthen 
jug, capable of containing about a gallon. 
Its month was stopped by a cork cut 
from the branch of a tree. On one side 
of this jug was a word in the Indian 
language, which we translate for the as- 
sistance of our readers. We are obliged 
to use a circumlocution, as English is far 
less concise than Choctaw or whatever it 
was. The word was thus—Wing, i. e., 
The mind queller, or reason destroyer. 
This extraordinary word, which we are 
afraid our readers will find difficult to 
pronounce, was painted in huge letters 
on the jug. The artist had surrounded 
it with various devices of his own ima- 
gining, intended to convey a just idea of 
the terrible power of the god, who was 
supposed to be imprisoned within. The 
individual upon the throne seemed to be 
engaged in passing judgment upon ano- 
ther person, who stood before him in the 
attitude of a culprit. The judge eleva- 
ted his voice, and was proceeding to sus- 
tain the majesty of the law, when Char- 
kole, bursting through the intervening 
belt of trees, rushed up to the magistrate 





Harold, how fat you have grown!” Then 
in dashed the rest of the Norwegians, the 
two last bearing the litter of Thorwald 
A tumultuous scene of recognition, wel- 
come and congratulation followed. Suc); 
a shaking of hands the newly-found con. 
tinent had never before witnessed ! Char. 
kole’s arms were unbound, and he profited 
immediately by the recovery of his liber. 
ty, hugging Harold and all the party over 
and over again, and then doing the same 
by the best-looking squaws who lined the 
back-ground. He noticed a bright-eyed 
young lady who was weaving a basket of 
rushes. Her hair was stuck full of gaily 
colored feathers, and round her neck was 
a garland of violets. Said Char-kole to 
Harold, “ Harold, what’s the native for 
‘Will you have me?” “ Poppery briz 
zlecum whang,” replied Harold. “ Bob- 
bery chizzle ’em bang?” repeated Char. 
kole, darting a tender glance at the maid- 
en. To which the maiden responded, 
“ Yes.” Now it seems that “ yes” is an 
Indian term of assent. And so the mat- 
ter was settled. 

While this by-play was going on, Thor- 
wald and Harold were conferring togeth- 
er apart. “Still,” said the latter, “I must 
make an example of him; and besides, it 
will afford me an opportunity of display: 
ing my authority.” He then remounted 
his throne, and prepared for an oratorical 
display. An awful silence ensued, for 
the curiosity of everybody had been 
pretty highly wrought by the irruption 
of the pale-faces, and their apparent i0- 
timacy with the king. This silence Har 
old was the first to break. “ Some time 
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rold. ago,” said he, speaking in the Indian di-| I shall be weaker than that child yon- 
Then alect, “I warned you, in case you should | der, that plays with its mother’s hair. 
. the meet with any strangers in the forest,| A woman may subdue the great war- 
wald resembling me in appearance and dress, rior then. Any other punishment, most 
wel: to treat them with courtesy, and conduct | mighty king, I am willing to undergo; 
Such them to my quarters, I am somewhat) but the Great Spirit gave me my mind 
| con- astonished to find that this order has! and my reason, and He only dni take 
(har- been infringed upon in a most unpardon- | them away.” The Indian ceased to 
ofited able manner. Not only have the stran-| speak, and Thorwald, who easily divined 
liber: gers been rudely welcomed, but several | what was passing, ventured to intercede 
y over of their number have been killed, and | with Harold for his pardon. “No!” said 
ome their leader dangerously wounded. The Harold; “if I yield now, my authority 
od the chief of this marauding expedition will | is irretrievably lost. Let the reason- 
t-eyed undergo the ordeal of the reason-quel-| queller be administered.” 
ket of ler.” Two Indians, whose especial duty this 
f gaily The Indian whose arrow had struck | seemed to be, lifted the jug on high, and 
ok was Thorwald to the ground, and whose war- | withdrawing the cork, applied it to the 
cole to whoop had brought the second party to lips of the condemned. The jug was 
sve for his assistance, stood forward and ex-| then gradually raised, till the liquid be- 
y brit. plained the cause of the quarrel. “The} gan to flow slowly into the Indian’s 
« Bob- assault was begun by the pale-faces,’ he | mouth. “ Observe the seductive nature 
| Char. said, “and one of our number was killed | of the god,” said Harold; “ reluctant as 
» maid- before [ had time to interfere.” “No | he was to drink of the fluid, his hesitation 
onded, matter,” interrupted Harold. “TI would | flies the moment it touches his lips.” This. 
9 te on rather you were all killed, than that a| was too true, for the unhappy Indian was 
ne mab hair of my, brother’s head were hurt. | now holding the jug in his own hands, 
Bring forth the reason-queller.” The | and was taking a long, deep draught of the 
1, Thor: Indian's face grew dark, and his brow | subtle divinity. It was even with some 
togeth: lowered. “Most mighty king,” he said, | difficulty that it was wrested from his 
‘T must “I am the chief of fifty braves—I have | grasp, at the order of Harold. The 
sides. it never done a cowardly action, and I have | great warrior was already under the in- 
display. never told a lie. The god or demon | fluence of the rosy god. His face was 
nounted imprisoned in that jug, will deprive me | flushed, his eyes stared wildly about him, 
ratorical of my reason, and lead me to do what I | and as he wiped his face with the back 
sued, for would rather die than be guilty of. | of his hand, his fingers were seen to qui- 
1d been What have I done that I should lower | ver, as if he had lost the control of his 
rruption myself below the beasts in the field? Why | limbs. “Place him upon the throne,” 
rent il: should I throw away the love of my friends | said Harold, “and let him be clothed 
nce Har and the respect of my enemies? When I | with the sovereign power.” The brave 
me time shall have drank that poisonous draught, | was seated upon the mound of stones, and 
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the symbol of authority was placed in 
his trembling hands. Thus arrayed, he 
smiled benignly upon the spectators, and 
then seemed to be collecting his faculties 
for the purpose of makingaspeech. This 
he did, but it was too incoherent to trans- 
late, and was little more than a repetition 
of one idea—a conviction that everybody | 
but himself was going round and round | 
in a peculiar and unusual manner. An 

attempt at singing was more successful, | 
for the following words were quite artic- 

ulately uttered. “We won’t go home 

till morning!” This line we have under- 

stood to mean a disinclination to return 

home before the break of day ; it is used 

on all occasions of the sort. A change 

was fast coming over the Indian’s face— 

his lips moved, but emitted no sound ; 

his eyes gradually closed, and the chief 

of fifty braves, losing his balance and 

dropping the sceptre, fell heavily upon the 

grass below. Such is the fate of those 

who tamper with the reason-queller. 

The business before the court being 
now despatched, the spectators dispersed, 
leaving Thorwald alone with Harold. 
Our hero was painfully impressed by the 
scene he had just witnessed, and his re- 
spect for Harold’s character was by no 
means increased by it. “ You owe your 
present elevation,” said he, “to the pos- 
session of this intoxicating liquor, I sup- 
pose. Tell me your history since you 
left Greenland—but be brief, for I feel 
exhausted.” “I quitted Greenland,” re- 
plied Harold,” for fear of the white bears 
in that neighborhood, and sailed to the 
south in search of new adventures. Our 
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party landed in a warm climate, and as 








we wandered towards the interior, one o 
my men discovered a vine covered wit) 
wild grapes. We soon found that the, 
grew in abundance over an extent of ma. 
ny miles.* I knew that this fruit, whe; 
eaten in its natural state, was harmles 
and even nutritious; but that its juice 
fermented in the sun and allowed t 
stand awhile, became poisonous and ex. 
ercised an extraordinary influence oye 
the mind of man. I then set to work t) 
make a quantity of earthenware. [ lp. 
came after some little practice, quite a 
experienced potter. I found a species 
of clay that I thought suited to my pur. 
pose, moistened it, fashioned it in the 
form of a jug, and baked it in the sun 
I then got a large hollow stone, and filling 
it with grapes, trod out the juice with my 
feet. When I thought it arrived at the 
proper point, I tried its effect upon my: 
self. I had good reason to be satisfied 
with the result. Having learned th 
dialect of the Indians of this part of th 
country, I presented myself to the trikk 
over whom [ at present hojd sway. | 
told them that I was a superior being 
and had come to civilize and protec 
them. In proof of this I brought forti 
my jug, and explained its power—hov 
could suspend the faculties, benumb tl: 
senses, bring torpor over the body, avi 
plunge its victim into a total oblivion «i 
all that was passing near him. A ta 
tooed skeptic volunteered to make tli 





* The Northmen named the most southe 
portion of their discoveries, supposed to be eithe! 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island, Vinland, from 
the quantity of wild grapes they found growin 
there. 
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one of experiment, and from that moment, I remainder of my natural existence ; that 
d with have ruled the tribe with a rod of iron. is, if the reason-queller holds out. I’ve 
t they | disappear from time to time to make a thought that this year’s crop isn’t quite 
of ma. pilgrimage to my pottery and distillery, equal to the last—but that may be im- 
Whey where I replenish my jugs, and set a agination. Suppose you and T and 
ire fresh stock of the reason-queller into the | Char-kole set up a copartn rship, and live 
B Juice, sun to air. I never drink myself—that | here on the fat of the land for the rest of 
wed to would be out of character. I like this | our days ?” 
and ex. country better than Greenland; the cli-| But Thorwald had again fainted from 
eo Oe mate suits my taste better, and then! loss of blood: so we must stop our story 
work to there’s less chance of meeting white bears. | till he recovers sufficiently to renew the 
I be I’m quartered on these Indians for the , conversation. 
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The Spider. 


Ie spider is perhaps the first animal | and incapable of living upon any other 
in the order of insects that attracts the | than insect food, all its habits are caleu- 
notice of naturalists, its manners being the | lated to deceive and surprise. It spreads 
most subtle, and its instincts the most! snares to entangle its prey; it is endued 


Various. Formed for a life of rapacity, | with patience to await its coming; and 
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is possessed of arms and strength to de- 
stroy it when fallen into the trap. In 
northern countries, where all the insect 
tribes are kept under by human assiduity, 
spiders are small and harmless. We 
are acquainted with few but the Hovuse- 
Spioer, which weaves its web in neglected 
rooms ; the Garpen-Sriver, that spreads 
its net from tree to tree and rests in the 
centre; and the Freip-Spiner, which is 
sometimes seen mounting, web and all, 
into the clouds.) These, though reputed 
venomous, are entirely inoffensive. But 
they form a much more terrible tribe in 
Africa, the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica. ‘The Martinique spider’s body is as 
large as a hen’s egg, and covered with 
hair. Its web is strong, and its bite 
dangerous. 

Every spider has two divisions in its 
body. The fore-part, containing the head 
and breast, is separated from the hinder- 
part, or belly, by a very slender thread, 
through which, however, there is a com- 
munication from one part to the other. 
They have several eyes round the head, 
brilliant and acute. They have all eight 
legs, joined like those of lobsters, and 
similar also in another respect; for if a 
leg be torn away, or a joint cut off, a new 
one will quickly grow in its place, and 
the animal will find itself fitted for com- 
bat as before. Besides these, they have 
two pincers in the fore-part of the head, 
rough, with strong points, toothed like a 
saw, and terminating in claws, like those 
of a cat. 

The spider, though thus formidably 
equipped, would seldom prove successful 
in its forays, were it not equally furnish- 





ed with other instruments to assist jt: 
depredations. It is a most experienced 
hunter, and spreads its nets to catch such 
animals as it is unable to pursue. The 
spider’s web is usually laid in those places 
where flies are most apt to shelter. There 
the little animal remains for days and 
weeks together, seldom changing its sit. 
uetion, though ever so unsuccessful. 
For the purpose of making its web, 
nature has supplied this creature with 3 
large quantity of glutinous matter, and 
five nipples for spinning it into thread 
It fixes the ends of the threads by apply- 
ing the nipples to any substance, and the 
thread lengthens in proportion as the an- 
imal recedes from the place. By means 
of its claws it re-ascends the threads with 
great ease and rapidity, much in the same 
manner as sailors warp up arope. After 
having spun a complete web, the insect 
doubles and trebles the threads that form 
the outer edge, and secures the ends » 
as to prevent the wind from blowing the 
web away. The edges being thus fort! 
fied, the retreat is next attended to; this 
is formed like a funnel at the bottom of 
the web, where the little creature lies 
concealed. To this are two passages ot 
outlets, one above and the other belov. 
very artfully contrived, to give it an of 
portunity of making excursions at proper 
seasons, of prying into every corner, ani 
cleaning those parts which are observed 
to be clogged or encumbered. Still at 
tentive to its web, the spider from time 
to time cleans away the dust that gathers 
around it; for this purpose it gives the 
whole a shake with its paws, proportion: 
ing, however, the blow so as not to el 
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danger the fabric. One great advantage | 
which the spider reaps from the contriv- 
ance of a cell, is that it serves for a place 
where the creature can feast upon its | 
game in security, and conceal the frag- | 
ments of the carcasses it has picked, with- 
out exposing to public view the least | 
trace of barbarity, which might create a 
suspicion in any insect that their enemy 
was near. 

It often happens, however, that the 
wind, or the approach of some large ani- 
mal, destroys in a minute the labor of an 
age. In this case, the spider is obliged 
to remain a patient spectator of the 
universal ruin; and when the danger has 
passed away, it sets about repairing the 
calamity. In general the animal is much 
fonder of mending than making, as it is 
furnished originally with but a certain 
quantity of glutinous matter, which, when 
exhausted, nothing can renew. The time 
seldom fails to come, when its reservoirs 
are entirely dried up, and the poor crea- 
ture is left to all the chance of irretriev- 
able necessity. An old spider is thus 
often reduced to the greatest extremity. 
Its web is destroyed, and it wants the 
materials to make a new one. But as it 
has been long accustomed to a life of de- 
predation, it hunts about to find the web 
of another spider, younger and weaker 


that produces them. 





than itself, with which it ventures a bat- 
tle. The invader generally succeeds: the 


young one is driven out to spin a new web, | 


and the old one remains in quiet posses- 
sion. 


The female spider usually lays from 
nine hundred to a thousand eggs in a 





season. These eggs ate large or small 


in proportion to the size of the animal 
In some they are 
as large as a grain of mustard seed: in 
others they are scarcely visible. These 
eggs, the spider prepares to shelter in a 
bag, where they are to be hatched, until 
they leave the shell. For this purpose, 
she spins a web four or five times as 
strong as that made for catching flies. 
Within this she deposits her eggs, and 
then sticks it by means of her glutinous 
fluid to the end of her body, so that the 
animal, when thus loaded, appears as if 
she had one body placed behind another. 
If this bag be separated from her by any 
accident, shexemploys all her assiduity to 
stick it again in its former situation, and 
seldom abandons her treasure but with 
her life. When the young are hatched, 
the mother, instinctively knowing their 
maturity, bites open their prison and sets 
them free. She carries them about on 
her back for some time, until they are 
able to provide for themselves, when they 
leave her, never to return, and each be- 
gins a separate manufactory of its own. 
The young one3 begin to spin when they 
can scarcely be discerned, and prepare 
for a life of plunder before they have 
strength to open their eyes. 

Lewenhoek. the celebrated naturalist, 
found, by microscopic observation, that 
the threads of the minutest spiders, some 
of which are not larger than a grain of 
sand, are so fine that it would require 
four millions of them to make a strand as 
thick as a hair of his beard. In the early 
part of the last century, M. Bon, of 
Languedoc, in France, fabricated a pair 


| of gloves and a pair of stockings from the 
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threads of spiders. They were nearly | off, the animal ascended the stick, and \ 
as strong as silk, and of a beautiful grey standing nearly on its head, ejected a pros 
color. ‘To test the ingenuity of the | long thread, which the wind soon carried “% 
spider, a gentleman frequently placed to some contiguous object ; along this, aw! 
one on a small upright stick and sur- the sagacious insect effected its escape; dren 
rounded the base with water. After not however, till it had ascertained by ai 
having reconnoitered and discovered that | several exertions of its own strength, that -? 
the ordinary means of escape were cut the web was securely attached at the end wens 
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H JINGARY is a kingdom situated| The original Huns appear to have been and 
nearly in the middle of Europe. It|Tartars, and are described by the ar famil 
consists of several tribes or races of men,| cients under the name of Scythian Sh 
called Croats, Sclavonians, Magyars, &e. | They appear in history as early as 500 pied 
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According to these, they had small 


eyes, flat noses, big heads, and a yellow; | 
’ The moth- | 


or very brown complexion. 
ers had the habit of flattening their chil- 
jren’s noses as soon as they were born, 
and gashing their cheeks. These natu- 
ral and artificial elements of ugliness 
were exaggerated by European writers 
iuto the most hideous pictures of defor- 
mity—each author endeavoring to eclipse 
his predecessor in the description of the 
dreaded and hated race. 

Their mode of life was like that of 
most savages. They ate nothing cooked, 
and were acquainted with no kind of sea- 
soning. They lived on raw roots, or the 
flesh of animals a little deadened by be- 
ing placed between the saddle and the 
back of the horse. They never handled 
the plough; the prisoners they took in 
war cultivated their lands, and took care 
of their flocks. 

Before their arrival in Europe they 
had never inhabited either houses or 
cabins ; every walled enclosure appeared 
to them a sepulchre ; they did not think 
themselves safe under a roof. Accus- 
tomed, from infancy, to suffer cold, hun- 
ger and thirst, they frequently changed 
their abode, or rather had none, but 
wandered in the mountains and the for- 
ests, followed by their numerous herds, 
and transporting with them all their 
families in wagons drawn by oxen. 

Shut up in these, their women occu- 
pied themselves in spinning or sewing 
garments for their husbands, and in 
nursing their infants. They dressed 
themselves in marten skins, which they 
permitted to decay upon their bodies, 
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without ever taking them off. They 
wore a cap, buckskin gaiters, and a shoe 
so shapeless and clumsy, that it hindered 
them from walking, and was unfit for 
fighting on foot. 

They scarcely ever quitted their horses, 
which were small and hideous, but agile, 
and indefatigable. They passed days 
and nights upon these animals, sometimes 
mounted astride, sometimes sideways; 
they dismounted neither to eat nor drink; 
and when overtaken by sleep, they drop- 
ped upon the neck of the animal into a 
profound slumber. 

The national council was held on 
horseback. They threw themselves upon 
the enemy, uttering frightful cries; if 
they found too much resistance, they 
dispersed immediately, and returned 
with the quickness of thought, piercing 
through and overthrowing everything on 
their passage. Their arrows were armed 
with pointed bones, as hard and as mur- 
derous as steel. They shot them with 
as much adroitness as force, at full speed, 
and even when retreating before an ad- 
vancing foe. 

For hand to hand fighting, they held 
a cimeter in one hand, and in the other 
a net, in which they endeavored to en- 
tangle theenemy. One of their families 
had the exclusive privilege of first strik- 
ing the foe. Their women feared nei- 
ther wounds nor death ; and often, after 
a defeat, they might be found among the 
dead and wounded. The barbarism of 
these people was so deeply rooted, that 
for nearly a hundred years after their 
arrival in Europe, they had no idea of 
the art of writing, and sent only verbal 
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propositions to the princes with whom 
they treated. 

Such is the picture of the ancient Huns 
which the old writers have handed down 
to us. They appear, in all ages, to have 
been a restless people, and occasionally 
have migrated to other countries, over- 
whelming the people by their num- 
«bers. 

About 1600 years ago, they appear to 
have been driven westward by other 
Asiatic tribes. They crossed the Ural 
mountains, which separate Asia from Eu- 
rope, and still moving westward, came to 
the country which is now called Hunga- 
ry. They soon became exceedingly nu- 
merous, and spread over a vast territory. 
They drove the nations before them, 
whom they found occupying the country, 
thus causing a general movement and 
agitation throughout Northern Europe. 

It was about this time that a tumultu- 
ous throng of Huns crossed the snowy 
Alps and burst suddenly upon the Ro- 
man empire.. At this time they were 
distinguished for great strength, swift- 
ness of foot, and keenness of sight. Most 
of them rode small but vigorous horses, 
upon whose backs they seemed to live a 
greater part of the time. 

At last Attila became king of the 
Huns. His empire extended beyond 
Hungary to the surrounding nations, in- 
cluding Goths, Alans, Lombards, and 
other barbarian nations. His army con- 
sisted of 700,000 men. His palace was 
a wooden hut, in the centre of a great 
village, surrounded by palisadoes, and 
situated near the Danube. 

Such was his power and the terror of 
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his name, that the Roman Emperor 
Theodosius paid him tribute. Ahoy 
the year 450 he marched into France 
with his immense forces. Here hyp 
was met by the Romans under Mins 
and the armies of other countries. Ap 
engagement took place near Chalons 
which was the bloodiest that ever occur. 
red in Europe. 

One hundred and sixty thousand Huns 
were killed, and Attila found it necessary 
to retreat. This was done at night 
the Huns screaming, yelling, singing 
songs, clashing their arms, and blowing 
blasts upon their horns and trumpets in 
such a manner that the frightened ene. 
my did not pursue them. 

The next year, Attila crossed the 
Alps, ravaged Northern Italy, and threat. 
ened Rome itself. Pope Leo went out 
to meet him, and with immense presents 
persuaded him to retire. He left Italy, 
loaded with immense treasures. Soon 
after this, he married a beautiful woman, 
named Hildicunde; but on the very 
night of his marriage she stabbed him to 
the heart. 

The Huns continued to be very nv 
merous, and spread over a considerable 
extent of country. About 800 4.0, 
the powerful Charlemagne, emperor of 
France and Germany, invaded their ter 
ritory. The war continued for eight 
years, and the Huns were almost extir 
pated. Not long after, the Magyars,® 
people originally from Central Asia, pet 
etrated into Hungary, and conquered the 
country. 

Arphad, their leader, appears to have 








founded a kingdom, which, in due time, 
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became the kingdom of Hungary. The 
present Hungarians do not much resem- 
ble the ancient Huns. They are a fine 
race of people, tall, powerful and brave. 
They love poetry, and many of their 
songs are very beautiful. 

The kingdom of Hungary fell under 
the power of Austria in 1711, and has 
continued attached tq that empire till 
the present time. It has often sustained 
the sovereignty of Austria in the Euro- 
pean wars ; but of late years, the people 
have been restless and discontented, be- 
cause Austria desired to break down 
their separate national existence, and 
blend them with their other subjects. 

In 1848, this discontent broke out into 
open rebellion. The Hungarians were led 
by Louis Kossuth, a generous, noble- 
minded man, who desired that his coun- 
try should be free, and have a repub- 
lican government like that of our coun- 
try. Many battles took place, but the 
Austrians, being aided by an immense 
Russian army, overcame the Hunga- 
rians. 

Kossuth, finding the cause of his coun- 
try hopeless, fled into Turkey with a 
number of his companions. The emperor 
of Russia called upon the Sultan to sur- 
render Kossuth and his friends to him. 
This was refused, but the Sultan caused 
the Hungarians to be shut up in a distant 
castle, where they still remain. 

Kossuth left his wife and children in 
Hungary. The former escaped in the 
disguise of a beggar. The escape of 
Madame Kossuth is thus described in 
an English paper : 

“At the time when all was lost to the 
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Hungarians, and each had to seck his 
own safety in flight, Governor Kossuth 
and his lady, who had accompanied her 
husband throughout the war, thought 
it best to separate, in order that one of 
them, if possible, might save their lives, 
for the sake of their children, who had 
been left under the protection of their 
grandmother. The Governor determined 
to remain with his brave officers still 
with him, and to share their fate. Mad- 
ame Kossuth informed her husband, and 
a female friend, the wife of an officer, 
where she would endeavor to seck safe- 
ty; and as every moment was precious, 
this delicate lady quickly clothed herself 
as a beggar; her husband gave her his 
signet ring, and the seal of the govern- 
ment of Hungary, that these might be a 
passport for her in the event of her meet- 
ing with those who were friendly to their 
cause. Without any clothes except those 
on her back, she commenced her sad and 
fatiguing journey on foot. She travelled 
long, experiencing all kinds of hardships, 
privations, and dangers. When stopped 
by the Austrian or Russian guards, she 
feigned extreme old age, and said she 
was in search of a little grandson, who 
had got lost in the war; so they let her 
pass, little knowing the value of the prize 
they had in their bloody hands ! 

“Thus she continued on, until she 
reached an extensive pasture country, 
uninhabited except by herdsmen, almost 
as void of intellect as the herds they 
guarded ; here she sought, and found a 
resting-place. These poor serfs made 
her a fresh bed of straw, covered her 
with clean sheep-skins, and fed her with 
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their brown bread, and there she re- 
mained three months; during which 
time the winter came on, and having 
but little covering, you may easily con- 
ceive how intensely she must have suf- 
fered. Governor Kossuth had sent for 
his children, that he might take leave 
of them, and give them his last blessing ; 
they were brought to him by his mother, 
and again taken to their home. The 
Austrian executioner (Haynau) had long 
since commenced his bloody work. Kos- 
suth, and those with him, fled towards 
the Turkish frontier to the fortress of 
Widden. 

“We cannot enumerate all the suffer- 
ings, losses, and anguish experienced by 
these unfortunate men during their 
flight ; most of them, however, reached 
Widden. They were no sooner there, 
than their first thoughts were of Mad- 
ame Kossuth ; and her friend, the wife 
of the officer to whom she had communi- 
cated the place of her intended conceal- 
ment, determined to seek and find her, if 
she was still alive. She set out on her 
weary journcy, habited in a similar guise 
as that of Madame Kossuth—as a beg- 
gar—and thus she passed the soldiers 
and guards of ,the enemy, until she 
reached the hiding-place of her friend, 
who had been the companion of her youth 
and happier days; and now they were 
to encounter new dangers. 

“The herdsmen built them a little cart, 
and gave them a horse, as Madame Kos- 
suth, worn out by anxiety, privations, and 
sufferings, was no longer able to walk ; 
the roads had now become almost impas- 
sable, narrow, and slippery, on the sides 





of the mountains ; one false step would 
have plunged them down into an almost 
bottomless abyss—but -with the gallows 
in their rear, and their husbands before 
them, hope gave them courage and on- 
ward they went. We know not what 
length of time they occupied in their 
journey ; but, as it was in winter, and 
they had often to conceal themselves in 
clefts of rocks and overhanging movun- 
tains, from the scouts of the enemy, it 
must have been a long and weary one, 
and, when discovered, they passed for 
beggars, and asked for bread from their 
blood-thirsty foes. 

“ They ultimately reached the town of 
Belgrade, where they expected to find 
their husbands, and a termination of their 
sufferings. Imagine, then, their feelings 
of disappointment when they learned 
that not a Hungarian was there—all had 
been removed to Shumla. What was 
now to be done? They were worn out, 
and could proceed no further. Hope, 
even, had forsaken them. No husbands 
to embrace, no friends to welcome them. 
They decided to throw themselves upon 
the humanity of the Sardinian Consul ; 
they knocked at his door, which was 
opened by the Consul himself. Two 
beggar women stood before him, the pic- 
tures of misery and woe. He asked 
them what they wanted. They answered, 
‘food and shelter.” He requested them 
to come in. Then the officer’s lady w- 
troduced him to Madame Kossuth, wife 
of the President of Hungary. He could 
not believe it until she took from her 
bosom the signet-ring and seal of the 
government of Hungary. What followed 
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can easily be conjectured ; they were re- 
ceived and treated according to their 
rank by the kind-hearted Consul; and 
after they were sufficiently rested, he 
made known their case to the Prince of 
Servia, who sent them his carriage-and- 
four, with an escort, to take them to 
Shumla. The weather was terribly 
cold, and the roads as bad as they could 
be; but they ultimately arrived in 
safety.” 

It appears that Kossuth and his friends 
were removed from Shumla, in European 
Turkey, to Broosa, in Asia Minor, and 
afterwards to Kutahia, where they now 
are. An American missionary lately 
visited them, and he thus writes upon 
the subject. 


Broosa, (Asia Minor,) May 1, 1850. 

Observing the vagueness of the state- 
ments in your paper, and the general 
apparent want of more precise informa- 
tion respecting the present situation of 
Goy. Kossuth and his noble band of offi- 
cers, | have thought that a few facts of 
personal observation might not be unin- 
teresting to your readers. Having for 
some time, on account of health and 
missionary objects, been contemplating a 
visit to Sutahia (such is the spelling in 
the Turkish), and a good opportunity 
offering, a few days after the Magyars 
left Broosa, I embraced it. My compan- 
ion was an American physician, a travel- 
ler, who was desirous to meet the refugees. 


We arrived on the 14th of April, just | 


two days after Kossuth and his suite. 
As we had hoped, we had almost unre- 
strained intercourse with them, meeting 
them when and how we chose, which 
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privilege, of course, we were not backward 
in improving. This fact will explain 
more fully the statements which occur 
below. 

For some six weeks the Magyars were 
residing in Broosa, while on their way to 
Kutahia. During the time of their stay 
here, they were closely guarded, the Pa- 
sha being under strict charge, from the 
attempts which have hitherto been made 
at assassinating Kossuth, This, as Kos- 
suth one day remarked to me, is a strange 
mode of protection, to allow the suspect- 
ed individuals to go at large, while the 


friends, to be protected, are the more 


strictly guarded. It is true that several 
Croats, recognized by some of the officers 
of K.,were in Broosa, parading the streets 
freely, with what intent we are hardly left 
to surmise. But one thing, as respects 
the refugees, is certain; they fe/t like 
prisoners, if they did bear the name of 
“meusafeir,” (visitors, friends.) None were 
allowed to appear in the streets, without 
his military attendant. When the Gov- 
ernor rode out (which, on account of 
Madame K.’s health, injured by her 
exposure during her escape, was quite 
frequently,) he was always attended by 
a well-mounted guard. 

It was with difficulty that any one, ex- 
cept the English and French Consuls 
and a few others, obtained interviews 
with Kossuth. As Protestant Mission- 
aries, however, we were occasionally al- 
lowed the privilege of meeting and con- 
versing with him. And a nobler, truer- 
hearted patriot, I think, cannot be found. 
One cannot long be in his presence—at 
least an American—without being re- 
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minded of our own loved Washington. 
His countenance is so expressive of hon- 
est worth, and his manner so full of 
dignity. As you first meet him, he ap- 
pears somewhat reserved, and perhaps 
sad, for he has recently shown but little 
desire to meet and converse with many— 
he is weighed down under his country’s 
wrongs; but as he enters into conversa- 
tion, this apparent sadness soon passes 
away, and you see the man full of intel- 
lectual dignity. In speaking of the 
manner of his overthrow, one day, he re- 
marked, “If I had not had one or two 
Arnolds in my camp, my poor country 
had not now been bleeding, but standing 
among the nations, acknowledged among 
the powers an honorable nation.” In 
making mention of the sympathy express- 
ed toward him in America, he said, “ If 
one could choose his place of birth before 
he was born, America, of all other lands, 
would be the place—for it is the home 
of Freedom—but being once born, the 
land of birth is the dearest. Could I 
not aid my father-land—in which I had 
rather be a common peasant than dwell 
a king anywhere else—I should choose 
America as the loved land of my adop- 
tion.” 

But to pass on. They have in their 
company a chap!ain of their own, but such 
was their precipitancy when fleeing before 
the Austrians, that not a single Bible 
could be found in all their company. 
Arrangements were of course at once 
set on foot, by which a small supply of 
Bibles was presented to them, and on the 
Sabbath previous to their leaving Broosa, 
March 31st, their Easter, they held their 
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own communion service in a room appro- 
priated for the purpose in the Pasha’s 
palace. 

During the time they were here, they 
were kept in a state of suspense, expect. 
ing weekly, and towards the last, daily, the 
order of the Sultan for them to leave fyy 
Kutahia. Besides, owing to the immense 
fall of rain and snow (more than during 
any previous winter for many years), they 
were detained longer than was intended 
At one time the day had been set, the 
roads had all been reconnoitered, and 
everything arranged, when lo! on the 
morning on which they were to have start- 
ed, the newly fallen snow lay nearly a 
foot deep upon the cold ground. (j 
course, under such circumstances, they 
could not leave. At length, however, on 
the 6th of April, attended by a retinue 
of some 70 or 80 camels for baggage, an 
escort of some three hundred mounted 
lancers, three carriages, three “ lakhtra- 
vans,” (a species of palankeen borne by 
two horses, a drawing of which may be 
seen in Kitto’s Cyel. Bib. Lit. under the 
article “ Litter,”) accompanied by their 
various attendants, &c., they started for 
their city of refuge, the spot which had 
been represented to them as being the 
paradise of Asia. 

The day was warm and clear. The 
whole city of B. was on the alert to catch 
a view of the passing procession. The 
streets through which it was known that 
they would pass, were lined with eager 
gazers even far out of the city. It was 
noon when the procession left that place. 
The road, which had become compar- 
tively passable, lay over a most dreary, 
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mountainous region, covered with firs and 

ines, with here and there a most miser- 
able village of log and mud huts, afford- 
ing few or no accommodations, especially 
for so numerous a company. The jour- 
ney occupied just a week, during which 
they were subjected to all the inconveni- 
ence of climate and place; happily, how- 
ever, the weather was good. In one in- 
stance, the road was so bad, that their 
carriages were under the necessity of 
being carried by the hands of the soldiery 
for several rods. 

They reached Kutahia on the 12th, 
and took up their residence in the bar- 
racks, 2s it was impossible to find rooms 
in the town for them. Kossuth is allow- 
ed two or three of the best rooms in the 
barracks. Count Bathyany, however, 
has sueceeded in obtaining a house in the 
town, such as it is. It overlooks the 
plain on the border of which Kutahia is 
situated. Kutahia is built at the foot of 
a range of hills, at an elevation of several 
thousand feet above the sea. It isa cold 
place; the snow is still lying on the hills 
just back of the town; vegetation is just 
beginning to spring forth, while at Broo- 
sa and Constantinople, it is all out. 
There is a citadel now in ruins on one 
of the loftiest hills in the rear of the 
town, presenting rather an imposing sight 
on approaching it from the distance. 
On entering the town, one is at once 
struck with the want of European influ- 
ence and commerce. It is, as all the in- 
land towns of Turkey are, anything but 
a paradise to those accustomed to the 


courtsand elegance of continental Europe. | 


You can therefore imagine the feelings 


of disappointment experienced by these 
unfortunate refugees. 

Major Wagner, in writing to a friend, 
styles it, “this miserable Kutahia.” Ex- 
pecting to find in it the most beautiful 
of Oriental scenery, they find only a fil- 
thy, crowded Turkish town, of mud walls 
and mud houses. There is one palliating 
circumstance which ought, perhaps, to be 
stated. The officer whose care it is to 
see that they are supplied with what 
they need, is of an accommodating dis- 
position, and seems disposed to render 
their situation as agreeable as lies in his 
power. Still he is fearful—he has his 








orders and injunctions; but what Kos- 
suth complains of is that these instrue- 
tions are entirely concealed from him. 
He knows not what is to become of him. 
And this renders his situation the more 
tedious. It is all uncertainty. 

Sulieman Dey, the directing officer, 
presented the Governor with a fine gar- 
den of several acres, in the vicinity of 
the barracks, in which both Kossuth and 
his officers spend their leisure hours. 
After dining with him one afternoon, 
Kossuth conducted us to his garden, and, 
showing us the plans and improvements 
which he intended making, remarked, 
“ Like the bird who carried a seed in his 
mouth over the desert and dropped it 
on an oasis, there to spring up and beau- 
tify a barren spot, so, if we can do no 
more, we may show to this people some- 
thing of our taste in arranging flowers.” 
I remarked that there were a number of 
fruit trees, and apparently good ones. 
“ Yes,” added he, “ but 1 would fain not 
remain here to taste their fruit.” It 
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was a sight to affect the heart of an} 
American, to see those officers of many 
battles gathering around their leader so 
affectionately and so respectfully. They 
all look up to him, and as he passed 
along they seemed willing to give him 
the highest place among them. Kossuth 
remarked, when alone, “ These officers 
came like children, weeping and begging 
to accompany me. When it was told me 
I must select, and that few could fol- 
low me, I went and laid the decision 
before them, and they all to a man, on 
their knees exclaimed, ‘ Let us live on 
the méanest, and let us bear the worst, 
for we have borne hardships and can en- 
dure them, but do not let us be separated 
from you.’ What could I do?” said he. 
“ They came, but some of them have only 
$1 25 per month on which to subsist! 
Others of them have more, and by shar- 
ing they all live.” They will not leave 
their honored Kossuth. They look up 
to him as our fathers in their darkest 
hours looked up to and revered our 
Washington. Noble hearts! may they 
yet rescue their country and their now 
forsaken homes. 

I cannot close without expressing my 
strong hope and confidence in my coun- 
trymen in America, that they will not 
long allow this noble-hearted patriot to 
be thus in ezile, shall I say?—for sure- 
ly such it is. His cause is most honor- 
able, and he has not proved himself un- 
worthy; he was betrayed, and his just 
and generous efforts were rendered una- 
vailing. Yours, &e.” 

We need only add to this long account 





that Kossuth’s children, who had been 





left with their grandfather, fell into the 
hands of the Austrians, but we lean, 
that they will be sent to their parents 

If we had space, we could give many 
interesting stories of the Hungarian war, 
but we can only relate one. It appears 
that the horse-herds of Hungary wer 
specially dreaded by the Austrian troops 
on account of an extraordinary weapou 
which they carry, and use with dead] 
skill. It is simply what is called the whiy, 
with which they are accustomed to cate 
any horse of the wild herds they ma; 
wish to tame, and dispose of. 

Its use in war astonished the Austrians 
not a little. It has a handle not mor 
than two feet in length, while the thong 
measures from fifteen to twenty. A 
leaden ball is fixed to the end of it, and 
this, when thrown, acts like a lasso, curl. 
ing round man or horse; or it sometimes 
strikes them to the earth with a crushing 
blow. 

The horse-herds are so skilful in thi 
use of this weapon, that at full gallop they 
will strike an enemy with unerring cer: 
tainty, on any part of the body they 
please. In skirmishes, an isolated foot 
soldier if he fires his musket, and misses 
is lost; before he can attempt to reload 
the wild horseman rushes past, and with 
the sweep of his ball-loaded thong, stretch: 
es him lifeless on the earth by a blow on 
the head. 

There were some thousands of these 
men in the Hungarian armies, and they 
were generally mixed with the light hus 
sars, and sent against the heavy Aus 
trian cavalry. They often struck the 
officers from their horses with incredible 
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flicts are described as frightful. 













The wounds this weapon in- 


Before it was known that these horse- 
herds were serving in the Hungarian 
ranks, a great number of cuirassiers were 
brought into Pesth, wounded in a man- 
ner the military surgeons could not ex- 
plain. 

The injury was neither a cut, nor a 
puncture, nor a gun-shot wound ; and 
the soldiers were for a long time ashamed 
to own that it was caused by so ignoble 
a weapon as a whip. It can only be used 
where the horseman has ample space ; 
in anything like “close order,” it would 
be as dangerous to friends as to foes. 
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One of these horse-herds was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians, and probably 
to obtain an exact knowledge of the pow- 
er of his weapon, he was ordered to dis- 
play his skill in the camp ; a stuffed figure 
was set up, the Austrian officers pointing 
out the parts he was to strike while in 
full career. 

Twice he did as directed, but the third 
time he introduced a startling variation ; 
swinging his whip in a wide circle, he 
dashed his horse at a point of a line of 
soldiers, around the place of exercise, 
broke through it, and was far on the way 
to the open fields in an instant, untouched 
by the volley of balls sent after him! 


———$ Qe 


Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends, 


Harp y a page and a half left for our 
monthly chat! How happens that? And 
what will our army of correspondents say 
at their favors being thus crowded in, or 
what is perhaps worse, crowded out? 
Besides, I like to talk myself, and the 
boys and girls have told me so often that 
they hear me with pleasure, that I’ve al- 
most begun to believe it! Let me see: 
is there no excuse I can make, by which 
[can put off opening my letter-bag till 
next month, and occupy this page and a 
half myself? When one wants to do a 
thing, it’s very easy to be convinced of 
the propriety or even the necessity of 
doing it. I heard of a man the other 
day, who was much given to the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and who once attend- 
ed a chemical lecture. The learned 
lecturer took a pail full of water, separa- 





ted it into its component gases, and caus- 
ed them to explode with a detonation 
that shook the walls of the building. 
“Mercy on me!” exclaimed the toper, 
his red nose turning pale with fright, 
“you don’t catch me putting any more 
water in my brandy; why, I might be 
blowed up like the boiler of a steamboat!” 

But this example is not a very good 
one to follow; and now that I think of 
it, what I have to say, will be as good a 
month henge ; whereas letters like eggs, 
are only good when they are fresh. 
Nothing keeps wll this hot weather. 
With this introduction we open our 
budget. 


Providence, June 27th, 1850. 
Mr. Merry: 
My sister has been a subscriber to the Muse- 
um ever since I can remember, and I have taken 
it one year. lrather doubt whether any of your 
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subscribers write some of your letters, so I thought 
that I would send a letter and see if it was pub- 
lished. I have never been to Boston, but I have 
had the promise of it. I have never seen any let- 
ters published that came from Providence, but I 
see in the Museum that you have received one 
which is like copper-plate, but I cannot write as 
well as that, because I have never written small 
hand at school yet. Nowif you do not print this, 
I shall think that all the letters are composed by 
yourself. Yours, 
F. W. A. 


What does F. W. A. think now ? 


Havana, N. Y., July 7th, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Merry: 

My sister Helen and myself have taken your 
Museum nearly five years. We have always wel- 
comed it with pleasure, but now additionally so, 
since it is improving with such rapidity in every 
respect. It is the most excellent periodical pub- 
lished for the young in this country, and should 
be sustained by all who wish to promote the fu- 
ture usefulness and happiness of the youth of our 
increasing population. I have been very much 
interested in the stories of “*‘ Thorwald the Nor- 
wegian Rover,” and “Billy Bump.” Though 
we have taken your Museum so long, I have 
never yet been one of your correspondents, but I 
have long wished to, As you must necessarily 
receive a great many letters from your subscrib- 
ers, and some pretty lengthy ones too, I think I 
will not weary you with a longer one, so guod-by. 

Your affectionate friend and 
subscriber, Ww. W. 


Stockbridge, July 10th, 1850. 
My Dear Mr. Merry: 

I have taken your Museum a whole year, and 
Father says he has subscribed for it another year, 
Wilich I was yery glad to hear. I haye studied out 
quite a number of your enigmas and puzzles, 
&c. Those in the July No. I got out while the 
rest of our family were eating breakfast this morn- 
ing. Your friend G. H. thought he had put in a 
Poser, but I studied it out in less than five min- 
utes. The answer to it is North American In- 
dians. The answer to another was Merry’s Month- 
ly Chat with his Friends. 

Now Mr. Merry, pray publish this letter and [ 
will send un enigma for the benefit of your read- 
ers, which J think they will not find so very easy 





to solve. I should very much like to have jt 
published in as early a number as possible. It is 
one of my composing—so here you have it. 

I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 1, 6, 3, 12, is a very useful animal. 

My 11, 5, 14, is a thing much used in fishing, 

My 13, 15, 2, 3, is something which is very of. 
ten dropped. 

My 4, 7, is a preposition. 

My 8, 12, 6, is what you are often calied to par. 
take of. 

My 9, 10, isa diphthong. 

My whole is the name of a very celebrated 
woman who was beheaded in the time of Louis 
XVI. 

Your friend and subscriber, 


| a eS 
Fincastle, July 16th, 1850. 
Mr. Merry: 


Dear Sir—I am now twelve years old, and 
have been taking your Museum for the last four 
years, and have read a ny many letters to you 
from your subscribers, but have never read one 
to you from this place. 

now send you one hoping that you will appre- 
ciate the friendship of your little Virginia sub- 
scriber. I love to read your monthly chat, and 
essays, and I derive much information about a 
eat many things. Your description of some of 
the northern towns and institutions, and the 
manners and customs of the people, have been 
very interesting and improving to me. I live here 
in the valley of Virginia, kets I have never 
seen a railroad or packet-boat, much less a steam- 
boat, or ship, or large city; still, you must not think 
that | live out of the world. e have our towns, 
and churches, and schools; and then we have our 
green meadows, and corn fields, and flocks of 
cattle, and wild deer, and fresh water fish, and 
choice fruits of almost every variety as well as 
you have in the north; ted Mh our blue moun- 
tains with good roads across them, and mineral 
springs that are visited in this hot weather by 
people from all parts of America. 

Why don’t you, Mr. Merry, come and sve our 
mountains, and our watering-places ? I should like 
to see youat our house. I know thatI should be 
very attentive to you, and give you a great many 
good things, and ask you a great mo geet 
and I know that my father would be delighted 
with you. 

Should I have the good fortune to see this my 
first letter to you in print, then I will write to you 
again, and give you some more information about 
the valley of Virginia and our people, and I will 
also send you an enigma. 

From your true friend, = Isase.ta. 


We shall be glad to hear from Is» 
bella again. 
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Ti E country formerly known under 
the name of Guatimala, has recently 
adopted a republican government, and 
taken the title of Central America. It 
is a mountainous region, and has at 
Vol. XX, 7 








Travellers among the Ruins of Central America. 


Antiquities of Central America 


least twenty volcanoes in constant ac- 
tivity. The western coast is subject to 
terrific earthquakes, which have over- 
whelmed cities and exterminated com- 
plete tribes of people. It is a prolific 
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country, abounding in all the products 
of nature usual in tropical latitudes. 

At the time of the invasion of Cortez, 
in 1519, this and the adjacent territories 
were occupied by the Toltecs, who ap- 
pear to have moved hither and farther 
south, after their departure from Mexico. 
The country was then exceedingly popu- 
lous, and was studded with numerous 
and flourishing cities. The capital of 
Guatimala was then Utatlan. A Spanish 
commander, named Alvarado, was de- 
spatched by Cortez to conquer the coun- 
try. In this he succeeded, after many 
desperate struggles. Six battles took 
place on the banks of the river Zimala, 
which in that vicinity received the name 
of the River of Blood. 

At this time Utatlan abounded in 
palaces and other sumptuous edifices, 
being hardly surpassed in splendor by 
the city of Mexico itself. It was en- 
compassed by a lofty wall, and was capa- 
ble of being entered only at two points: 
on one side-by a causeway, and on the 
other by a flight of steps. Within, the 
buildings stood high and compact. In 
the hope of exterminating their enemies, 
the inhabitants invited the Spaniards 
into their capital, pretending a willing- 
ness to submit. After their entrance, 
they set fire to the city, and if the In- 
dians of another tribe had not been false 
to their countrymen, Alvarado and his 
followers would have perished. Having 
escaped this danger, the Spaniards pur- 
sued their victorious course until all op- 
position was crushed, and in 1524 laid 
the foundation of the city of Guatimala. 

The rage of the Spaniards was directed 





not only against the superstitions of th 
Indians, with the temples and the idols 
consecrated to them, but even agains 
the palaces and other monuments of ty 
people whom they conquered. The cit; 
of Mexico was totally destroyed by (iv. 
tez. The other cities of Mexico ayj 
Guatimala were in process of time dep. 
ulated, fell into decay, and their ruiy; 
became so overgrown with trees, that «|| 
knowledge of them was for a long tin, 
lost. A writer in speaking of this eve, 
says, “ At this day there does not remuiiy 
the smallest vestige of the existence ¢' 
any ancient Indian building, public 
private, either in Mexico or Guatimal 
In the early part of this century, howere 
some vague accounts were spread abroa! 
respecting the ruins of an ancient city x 
Palenque, in Mexico. These were e: 
plored by order of the Spanish gover: 
ment, and found to exhibit architectur 
and sculpture of a very extrac uary 
character. 

The most successful of all the explores 
of these antiquities has been Mr. Step.icu 
who made two expeditions to this par 
of the world for the purpose of antiqus 
rian research. The first ruins which le 
visited were those of Copan, which sta 
on the branch of a small river flow 
into the Bay of Honduras. Copan vs 
once a very large and well-built city, bw 
the ruins are now almost entirely ove 
grown with trees. After describing th: 
difficulties of the ascent, “we came 
writes Mr. Stephens, “upon a square stot 
column about fourteen feet high, a0 
three feet on each side, sculptured in ver) 
bold relief on all four of the sides, fra 
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FA aN 
the base to the top. The front was the 
figure of a man curiously and richly 
dressed, and the face, evidently a portrait, 
solemn, stern, and well fitted to excite 
terror. This our guide called an idol, 
and before it at a distance of three feet 
was a large block of stone, also sculptured 
with figures and emblematical devices, 
which ke called an altar. * * * * * * 

“With an interest perhaps stronger 
than we had ever felt in wandering among 
the ruins of Egypt, we followed our guide, 
who conducted us through the thick for- 
est, among half-buried fragments, to four- 
teen monuments of the same character 
and appearance ; one displaced from its 
pedestal by enormous roots, another locked 
in the close embrace of branches of trees, 
and almost lifted out of the earth; ano- 
ther hurled to the ground, and bowed 





Ancient Idol discovered at Copan. 





down by huge vines and creepers; and 
one standing with its altar before it, in a 
grove of trees that grew around it, seem- 
ingly to shade and shroud it as a sacred 
thing ; in the solemn stillness of the 
woods, it seemed a divinity mourning 
over a fallen people. The only sounds 
that disturbed the quiet of this buried 
city, were the noise of monkeys moving 
among the tops of the trees, and the 
cracking of dry branches broken by their 
weight. They moved over our heads in 
long and quick processions, forty or fifty 
at a time; some with little ones wound 
in their long arms, walking out to the end 
of boughs and holding on with their hind 
feet or a curl of the tail, sprang to a branch 
of the next tree, and with a noise like a 
current of wind, passed on to the depths 
of the forest. 
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“ Trudging once more over the district 
which contained the principal monument, 
we were startled by the immensity of the 
work before us, and very soon we conclud- 
ed, that to explore the whole extent would 
be impossible. Our guide knew only of 
this district, but having seen columns be- 
yond the village, a league distant, we had 
reason to believe that others were strewed 
in different directions, completely buried 
in the woods and entirely unknown. The 
woods were so dense that it was almost 
hopeless to think of penetrating them. 
The only way to make a thorough explo- 
ration would be to cut down the whole 
forest, and burn the trees. This was in- 
compatible with our immediate purposes, 
might be considered taking liberties, and 
could only be done in the dry season. 
After deliberation, we resolved first to ob- 
tain drawings of the sculptured columns. 
Even in this there was great difficulty ; 
the designs were very complicated, and 
different from anything we had ever seen 
before ; the cutting was in high relief, 
and required a strong body of light to 
bring up the figures; and the foliage was 
so thick and the shade so deep, that 
drawing was impossible. 

“ After mueh consultation we selected 
one of the idols and determined to lay 
it open to the rays of the sun. Here 
again was difficulty. There was no axe; 
and the only instrument that the Indians 
possessed was the machete or chopping- 
knife. Wielded in one hand, it was use- 
ful in clearing away shrubs and branches, 
but almost harmless upon large trees; 
and the Indians, as in the days when the 
Spaniards discovered them, applied to 
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work without ardor, carried it on with 
little activity, and like children were . 
sily diverted from it. One hacked jnt) 
a tree, and when tired, which happened 
very soon, sat down to rest, and another 
relieved him. While one worked ther. 
were always several looking on. [ r. 
membered the ring of the woodman’ 
axe in the forest at home, and wished fo 
a few long-sided Green Mountain boys 
But we had been buffeted into patience, 
and watched the Indians while they 
hacked with their machetes, and even 
wondered that they succeeded so well 
It is impossible to describe the interes 
with which I explored these ruins. The 
ground was entirely new; there were no 
guide-books or guides; the whole was s 
virgin soil. We could not see ten yaris 
before us, and never knew what we should 
stumble upon next. At one time w 
stopped to cut away branches and vine 
which concealed the face of a monument, 
and then to dig around and bring to 
light a fragment, a sculptured corner of 
which protruded from the earth. [I leav- 
ed over with breathless anxiety while the 
Indians worked, and an eye, an ear, 
foot, or a hand was disentombed: and 
when the machete rang against the chis 
eled stone, I pushed the Indians away 
and cleared out the loose carth with my 
hands. The beauty of the sculpture, tle 
solemn stillness of the woods, disturbed 
only by the scrambling of monkeys ant 
the chattering of parrots, the desolation 
of the city, and the mystery that hung 
over it, all created an interest, higher, if 
possible, than I had ever felt among the 
ruins of the Old World.” 
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Caspar 


N the year 1828, a great sensation 
ted created throughout the civilized 
world, by the story of Caspar Hauser. 
This, as it appears, was in substance as 
follows : 

On the twentieth of May, in the year 
above named, as a citizen of Nuremberg, 
in Bavaria, was proceeding along one of 
the streets, he happened to see a young 
man, in the dress of a peasant, who was 
standing like one intoxicated, attempting 
to move forward, yet appearing hardly to 
have command of his legs. On the ap- 
proach of the citizen, this stranger held 
out to him a letter directed to a well- 
known and respectable military officer 
living in Nuremberg. 

As the house of this person lay in the 








Hauser. 


direction of the citizen’s walk, he took 
the youth thither with him. When the 
servant opened the door, the stranger 
put the letter into his hand, uttering 
some unintelligible words. The various 
questions which were asked as to his 
name, whence he came, &e., he seemed 
not to comprehend. He appeared exces- 
sively fatigued, staggered, as if exhaust- 
ed, and pointed to his feet, shedding 
tears, apparently from pain. As he 
seemed to be suffering from hunger, a 
piece of meat was given to him, but 
scarcely had he tasted it, when he spat 
it out, and shuddered as if with abhor- 
rence. He manifested the same aversion 
to beer. He ate some bread, and drank 





water, with signs of satisfaction. 
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Meanwhile, all attempts to gain any 
information from him were fruitless. To 
every question he answered with the 
same unintelligible jargon. He seemed 
to hear, without understanding, and to 
see, without perceiving. He shed many 
tears, and his whole language seemed to 
consist of moans and _ unintelligible 
sounds. 

The letter to the officer above-men- 
tioned contained no satisfactory informa- 
tion. It stated that the writer was a 
poor day-laborer, with a family of ten 
children ; that the bearer had been left 
with him in October, 1812,‘and he had 
never since been suffered to leave his 
house ; that he had received a Christian 
education, been baptized, &e. He was 
sent to this officer with the request that 
he might be taken care of till seventeen 
years old, and then be made a trooper, 
and placed in the sixth regiment, as his 
father had been of that corps. This let- 
ter was supposed, of course, to be de- 
signed to mislead, and no reliance was 
placed upon it. 

The officer, suspecting some imposition, 
sent the stranger to the police. To all 
inquiries the latter replied as before, dis- 
playing a childish simplicity, and awkward 
dullness. He was continually whimpering, 
and pointing to his feet. While he had 
the size of a young man, his face had the 
expression of a child. When writing 
materials were placed before him, he took 
the pen with alacrity, and wrote Kaspar 
Hauser. This so contrasted with his 
previous signs of ignorance and dullness, 
as to excite suspicions of imposture, and 
he was therefore committed to a tower 
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used for the confinement of rogues anj 
vagabonds. In going to this place, x 
sank down, groaning, at every step. 

The body of Caspar seemed perfectly 
formed, but his face bore a decided gs 
pect of vulgarity. When in a state of 
tranquillity, it was either destitute of ex. 
pression, or had a look of brutish indif. 
ference. The formation of his face, hoy. 
ever, changed in a few months, and rap. 
idly gained in expression and animation, 
His feet bore no marks of having been 
confined by shoes, and were finely 
formed ; the soles were soft as the palms 
of his hands. His gait was a waddling, 
tottering progress, groping with his hands 
as he went, and often falling at the slight. 
est impediment. He could not, fora 
long time, go up and down stairs without 
assistance. He used his hands with the 
greatest awkwardness. In all these r- 
spects, however, he rapidly improved. 

Caspar Hauser soon ceased to be cor 
sidered either an idiot or an imposter. 
The mildness, good nature, and obedience 
he displayed, precluded the idea that he 
had grown up with the beasts of the for- 
est. Yet he was destitute of words, and 
seemed to be disgusted with most of the 
customs and habits of civilized life. All 
the circumstances combined to create 
belief that he had been brought up ins 
state of complete imprisonment and 
clusion, during the previous part of lis 
existence 

He now became an object of gener 
interest, and hundreds of persons came 
to see him. He could be persuaded t0 
taste no other food than bread and water 
Even the smell of most articles of fool 
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was sufficient to make him shudder. 
When he first saw a lighted candle, he 
appeared greatly delighted, and unsus- 
pectingly put his fingers into the blaze- 
When a mirror was shown him, he looked 
behind, to find the image it reflected. 
Like a child, he greedily reached for ev- 
ery glittering object, and cried when any 
thing he desired was denied him. His 
whole vocabulary seemed hardly to ex- 
ceed a dozen words, and that of ross 
(horse) answered for all quadrupeds, such 
as horses, dogs, and cats. When, at 
length, a wooden horse was given him as 
a plaything, it seemed to effect a great 
change in him; his spirits revived, and 
his lethargy and indifference were dissi- 
pated. He would never eat or drink 
without first offering a portion to his 
horse. 

His powers seemed now to be rapidly 
developed ; he soon quitted his toy, and 
learned to ride the living horse, with as- 
tonishing rapidity. He, however, was 
greatly oppressed, as he acquired know- 
ledge, at discovering how much inferior 
he was in knowledge to those around him, 
and this led him to express the wish that 
he could go back to the hole in which he 
had always been confined. From his 
repeated statements, now that he had 
learned to speak, it appeared that he had 
been, from his earliest recollections, con- 
fined in a narrow space, his legs extended 
forward upon the floor, and his body 
upright ; and here, without light, and 
without the power of locomotion, he had 
remained for years. The date or period 
of his confinement he knew not, for in his 
dungeon there was no sunrise or sunset 
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to mark the lapse of time. When he 
awoke from sleep, he found some bread 
and water at his side; but who minis- 
tered to his wants, he knew not ; he 
never saw the face of his attendant, who 
never spoke to him, except in some un- 
intelligible jargon. In his hole he had 
two wooden horses, and some ribbons, as 
toys—and these afforded him his only 
amusement. One day had passed as 
another; he had no dreams; time ran 
on, and life ebbed and flowed, with a dull 
and almost unconscious movement. Af- 
ter a time his keeper gave him a pencil, 
of which he learned the use ; he was then 
partially taught to walk, and shortly after, 
was carried from his prison, a letter put 
into his hand, and he was left, as the be- 
ginning of our story finds him, in the 
streets of Nuremberg. 

The journals were now filled with ac- 
counts of this mysterious young man. A 
suspicion was at last started that he was 
of high birth, and that important motives 
had led to the singular treatment he had 
received. He was himself haunted with 
the fear of assassination, from the idea 
that the circumstances which led to his 
incarceration, now that his story was 
known, might tempt his enemies to put 
a period to his life—thus seeking at once 
the removal of a hated object, and secu- 
rity against detection. His fears were 
at last partially realized; while he was 
under the care and protection of Profes- 
sor Daumer, he was attacked and seriously 
wounded, by a blow upon the forehead. 
After this event, Earl Stanhope, who 





happened to be in that part of Ger- 
many, caused him to be removed to An- 
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spach, where he was placed under the care 
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of an able schoolmaster. Here his fears 
subsided; but in December, 1833, a 
stranger, wrapped in a large cloak, ac- 
costed him, under the pretence of having 
an important communication to make, 
and proposed a meeting. Caspar agreed, 
and they met in the palace-garden, alone. 
The stranger drew some papers from be- 
neath his cloak, and while Caspar was 
examining them, the ruffian stabbed him 
in the region of the heart. The wound 
did not prove immediately fatal. He 
was able to return home, and relate what 
had happened. Messengers were sent 
in pursuit of the assassin, but in vain. 
Hauser lingered three or four days — 
that is, till the seventeenth of December, 
1833, when he died. On dissection, it 
appeared that the knife had pierced to 
the heart, making an incision in its out- 
er covering, and slightly cutting both 
the liver and the stomach. A reward 
of five thousand florins was offered by 
Lord Stanhope, for the discovery of the 
assassin, but without effect—nor was the 
mystery which involved Caspar’s story 
ever fully unravelled. 

Such was the tale of this extraordinary 
individual, as it appeared a few years ago. 
Since that period, the facts in the case 
have been carefully sifted, and the result 
is a settled conviction that Hauser was 
an impostor; that the story of his con- 
finement was a fabrication ; that his pre- 
tended ignorance, his stupidity, his child- 
ishness, were but skilful acting to enforce 
his story ; and, strange as it may appear, 
there is good reason to believe that the 
wounds he received, in both instances, 
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were inflicted by himself. Such were 
the deliberate convictions of Earl Sian- 
hope, and others, who investigated the 
facts on the spot, and with the best ad- 
vantages for the discovery of the truth. 
Caspar’s motive for wounding himself, 
doubtless, was to revive the flagging in- 
terest of the public in his behalf—a 
scource of excitement he had so long en- 
joyed as to feel unhappy without it. In 
the latter instance, he doubtless inflicted 
a severer wound than he intended, and 
thus put an undesigned period to his 
existence. 

His story presents one of the most 
successful instances of imposture on re- 
cord. It appears probable that he was 
aided in his imposition by the narrative 
of Fuerbach, one of the judges of Bavaria, 
who adopted some theory on the subject, 
which he supported with gross, though - 
perhaps undesigned, misrepresentation. 
He published an interesting account of 
Hauser, in which he rather colored and 
exaggerated the facts, thus making the 
narrative far more wonderful than the 
reality would warrant. It was, doubtless, 
owing to these statements of Fuerbach, 
that an extraordinary interest in the case 
was everywhere excited ; and it is high- 
ly probable that Hauser himself was en- 
couraged to deeper and more extended 
duplicity, by the aid which the mistaken 
credulity of the judge afforded him, than 
he had at first meditated. He probably 
looked with surprise and wonder at fhe 
success of his trick, and marvelled at see- 
ing himself suddenly converted from a 
poor German mechanic, as he doubtless 
was, into a prodigy and a hero—exciting a 
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HE Incurnep Ptanz is described by 
pe above cut. <A force pushing a 
weight from C to D, only raises it through 
the perpendicular height, E D, by acting 
along the whole length of the plane, C D; 
and if the plane be twice as long as it is 
high, one pound at B, acting over the 
pulley, D, would balance two pounds at A, 
or anywhere on the plane; and so of all 
other quantities and proportions. .A horse 
drawing on a road where there is a rise 
of one foot in twenty, is really lifting one 
twentieth of his load, as well as overcom- 
ing the friction and other resistance of 
the carriage. Hence the importance of 
making roads as level as possible; and 
hence the error, which has often been 
committed, of carrying roads directly over 
hills, for the sake of straightness, when, 


ed,“and all rising and falling would have 
been avoided. Hence, also, a road up a 
very steep hill must be made to wind, or 
go zigzag, all the way; for, to reach a 
given height, the ease of the pull to the 
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sensation throughout the four quarters | imagination to lead us in the investiga- 


tion of facts, and the extended impositions 


The whole story affords a good illus- | that may flow from the want of exact and 
tration of the folly of permitting the | scrupulous veracity in a magistrate. 


—————_-_>—— 


The Mechanical Powers. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


horses is greater, exactly as the road is 
made longer. An intelligent driver, in 
ascending a steep hill by a broad road, 
winds from side to side all the way, to 
save his horses what little he can. 

Hogsheads of merchandise, which twen- 
ty men could not lift by applying their 
strength directly, are often seen moved 
out of, or into, wagons by one or two men 
who have the assistance of inclined planes. 
On some canals and railroads, the loaded 
boats and cars are drawn up by machin- 
ery on inclined planes. It is supposed 
that the ancient Egyptians must’ have 
used this mechanical power to assist in 
elevating and placing those immense 
masses of stone with which their pyra- 
mids and other gigantic piles of architec- 
ture were constructed. 

In our speculations upon the power 
of the inclined plane, we suppose the 
plane to be perfectly smooth, and that 
bodies move upon it without friction or 
impediment; but this can never be the 


by going round the bases of the hills, the | case in practice, even in the most perfect 
distance would scarcely have been increas- | machines; consequently, some allowance 
must be made from the calculated effect, 


and when carriages move upon rough or 
sandy roads, this allowance must be con- 
siderable. 


Tue Puttey. A pulley is a grooved 
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wheel, around which a rope is passed, 
and is either fixed or movable. The 
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preceding cut represents a fixed pulley, 
which never changes its position: a is 
the wheel; 4a beam, or roof, from which 
the wheel is suspended; c is the power 
hanging at one end of the rope; and d 
is the weight at the other end. In such 
a construction, it is evident that the 
weight—for instance, ten pounds—is 
equally supported by each end of the 
rope, and that a man holding up one end, 
only bears half of it, or five pounds; but 
to raise the weight one foot, he must 
draw up two feet of rope; therefore, with 
the pulley, he lifts five pounds two feet, 
when he would be obliged to lift ten 
pounds one foot without the pulley. 

This kind of pulley, however, posses- 
ses no mechanical advantage. To raise 
a pound weight from the ground at one 
end of the cord, the power of one pound 
must be exerted at the other. Its object, 
then, is not to save power, but to give 
convenience in pulling. For instance, 
by pulling downwards, a weight may be 
raised upwards; or, by pulling in one 
direction, a load may be made to proceed 
in another. Thus, in drawing a bucket 
out of a well, it is much easier to pull 
downwards, by means of a rope passing 
through a pulley over the head, than up- 
wards, by drawing directly at the bucket. 
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Many wheels may be combined togeth- 
er, and in many ways, to form compound 
pulleys. Wherever there is but one rope 
running through the whole, as showa 
here, the relation of power and resistance 
is known by the number of folds, or turns, 
of the rope which supports the weight. 


















Here are six turns, and a power of one 
hundred pounds would balance a resist- 
ance of six hundred. The chief use of 
this pulley is on board ships, where it is 
called a block. It aids so powerfully in 
hoisting the masts and sails, &c., that, 
by means of it, a small number of sailors 
are rendered equal to the duties of a 
large ship. 
There is no assignable limit to the pow- 
er which may be exerted by means of pul- 
leys. A machine may be constructed to 
raise with ease any weight which the 
strength of the materials will bear, provid- 
ed the combination be not so complex 
as to exhaust the power by the friction 
produced. : P 
Tue Wevcr. This power acts on the 
principle of an inclined-plane force mov- 
ing forward between resistances, to over- 





come or separate them, instead oi being 








stationary, while the resistance is moved 
along its surface. The same rule, as to 
mechanical advantage, has been applied 
to both cases, the force acting on the 
wedge being considered as moving 





through a space equal to its length, C D, 
and the resistance as yielding through a 
space equal to its breadth, A B. But 
this rule is far from explaining the extra- 
ordinary power of the wedge. It appears 
that, during the tremor produced by the 
blow of the driving-hammer, the wedge 
insinuates itself, and advances much more 
quickly than the above rule anticipates. 
The wedge is used for many purposes, as 
for splitting blocks of stone and wood ; 
for squeezing strongly, as in the oil-press; 
for lifting great weights, as when a ship 


_ of war, in dock, is raised by driving 


wedges under her keel. An engineer in 
London, who had built a very lofty and 
heavy chimney for his steam engines and 
furnaces, found, after a time, that it was 
beginning to lean on one side. By driv- 


ing wedges under that side, he succeeded 


in restoring it to a complete perpendicu- 
lar. 

The wedge is the least used of the 
simple mechanical powers, but the prin- 
ciple upon which it acts is in extensive 
application. Needles, awls, bodkins, and 
driving-nails, are the most common ex- 
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amples. Knives, swords, razors, the axe, 
chisel, and other cutting instruments, 
also act on the principle of the wedge ; 
so likewise does the saw, the teeth of 
which are small wedges, and act by be- 
ing drawn along while pressed against 
the object operated upon. When the 
edge of a scythe, or razor, is examined 
with a microscope, it is seen to be a series 
of small, sharp angularities, of the nature 
of the teeth of a saw. 

Tue Screw may be considered as a 
winding wedge ; for it has the same rela- 
tion to a straight wedge that a road, wind- 
ing up a hill or town, has to a straight 
road of the same length and acclivity. 
A screw may be described as a spindle, 





a d, with a thread wound spirally round 
it, turning or working in a nut, c, which 
has a corresponding spiral furrow fitted 
to receive the thread. Every turn of 
the screw carries it forward in a fixed 
nut, or draws a movable nut along upon 
it, by exactly the distance between two 
turns of its’ thread; this distance, there- 
fore, is the space described by the resist- 
ance, while the force moves in the cireum- 
ference of the circle described by the 
handle of the screw, as at d, in the figure. 
The disparity between these lengths, or 
spaces, is often as a hundred, or more, to 
one; hence the prodigious effects which 
a screw enables a small force to produce. 
Screws are much used in presses of all 
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kinds ; as in those for squeezing oil and 
juice from vegetable bodies, as linseed, 
rape-seed, almonds, apples, grapes, sugar- 
cane, &c. They are used in the cotton- 
press, which reducesa great spongy bale, of 
which a few, comparatively,would fillaship, 
to a dense package heavy enough to sink in 
water ; and in the common printing-press, 
which forces the paper strongly against 
the types. The screw is the great agent 
in the coining machinery of mints. 

But, after all, there seems to be no rea- 
son, except long-established usage, why 
the appellation of Mechanical Powers 
should be restricted to the six contriv- 
ances above explained ; for many others 
equally deserve it; and, in fact, the 
mightiest of all mechanical devices, the 
steam engine, does not derive its power 
from solid substances at all. 

A word or two upon the centre of grav- 
ity may not be out of place, in this con- 
nection. Every solid body, or dense mass, 
possesses what is called a centre of gravity, 
which is the point upon or about which 
the body balances itself, and remains in 
a state of rest, or equilibrium, in any po- 
sition. The centre of gravity may be 
described as a point in solids which al- 
ways secks its lowest level. In round, 
square, and all regularly-shaped bodies, 
of uniform density in all their parts, the 
centre of gravity is the centre of these 
bodies. When a body is shaped irreg- 
ularly, the centre of gravity is the point 
upon which the body will balance itself, 
and remain in a state of rest. 

The line of direction is an ideal line 
drawn from the centre of gravity of any 
body, and passing to the ground in a di- 








rection perpendicular to the earth’s sur. 
face. When this line falls within the 
base of the body, or the part upon which 
it stands, the body will keep its position; 
but if the line falls without the base, the 
body will fall or overturn. By keeping 
this principle in view, stability and safe. 
ty will generally be secured in the eree- 
tion of works of art—such as houses, 
monumental edifices, spires, steeples—- 
as well as in the lading of wagons, and 
carts, and other vehicles. In every in. 
stance, the base ought to be sufliciently 
large to admit of the line of direction 
falling within it. Through ignorance of 
this principle, and from want of experi- 
ence, we often see stage-coaches and wag. 
ons laden in such a manner that their 
centre of gravity is liable to too great a 
change of position; thus they are often 
overturned, to the personal injury, and 





even loss of life, of the passengers. In 
the annexed cut, a loaded vehicle is rep- 
resented as crossing the side of a hill, 
which has raised one wheel above the 
level of the other wheel, so as to incline 
the body of the vehicle very considerably 
from the horizontal. The centre of grav- 
ity is represented in two different posi- 
tions; a lower one with the line of di 
rection L ©, and a higher one with the 
line of direction U C. If there had 












been no load upon the vehicle, the line 
of direction would have remained at L C; 
and as it falls within the wheel, the vehicle 
would have maintained its balance. But 


HE Locust is a species of grasshop- 
T per. It is about six inches long, and 
has two horns or feelers, an inch in length. 
The head and horns are of a brownish 
color; it is blue about the mouth, and 
also on the inside of the larger legs. The 
shield that covers the back is greenish ; 
the upper side of the body is brown, spot- 
ted with black, and the under side purple. 
The upper wings are brown, with small 
dusky spots, with larger ones at the tips; 
the under wings are more transparent 
and of a light brown, tinctured with 


green, but there is a dark cloud of spots 
near the tips. 
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if the wagon had been laden, the centre 
of gravity would have been raised, and, 
the line of direction U C falling without 
the wheel, the vehicle must overturn. 





The Locust. 


The habits and nature of this insect 
are vastly different from those of its 
smaller relative, the grasshopper. The 
quantity of grass which a few grasshop- 
pers that sport in the field can destroy 
is trifling; but when a swarm of locusts, 
two or three miles long, and several yards 
deep, settles upon a field, the consequences 
are frightful. They commence their tac- 
tics, we are told, with a leader at their 
head, whose flight they observe, and to 
whose motions they pay strict attention. 
They appear at a distance like a black 
cloud, which, as it approaches, gathers upon 
the horizon, and almost hides the light of 
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day. It often happens that the husband- 
man sees this imminent calamity pass 
away without doing him any mischief; and 
the whole swarm proceed onward to settle 
upon the labors of some less fortunate 
community. But wretched is the district 
upon which they alight; they ravage the 
meadow and the pasture-ground; strip 
the trees of their leaves and the garden 
of its beauty; the visitation of a few 
hours destroys the expectations of a year ; 
and a famine but too frequently ensues. 
In their native tropical climates, they are 
not so dreadful as in the northern parts 
of Europe. There, though the plain and 
forest be stripped of their verdure, the 
power of vegetation is so great, that an 
interval of three or four days repairs the 
calamity; but in the north of Europe, the 
verdure is the livery of a season,and when 
lost, the inhabitants must wait till the 
ensuing spring makes good the damage. 
Besides. in their long flights to northern 
countries, they are famished by the te- 
diousness of their journey, and are there- 
fore more voracious, whenever they hap- 
pen to settle. Butit is not by what they 
devour that they do so much damage as 
by what they destroy. Their bite is 
thought to contaminate the plant, and to 
prevent its vegetation. To use the ex- 
pression of the husbandmen, they burn 
whatever they touch; and leave the 
marks of their devastation for two or 
three years ensuing. But if they are 
noxious while living, they are still more 
so when dead; for wherever they fall, 
they infect the air insuch a manner that 
the smell is insupportable. 

An ancient writer tells us, that in the 
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year of the world 3800, there was an in- 
credible number of locusts which infested 
Africa ; and after having eaten up every- 
thing that was green, they flew away and 
were drowned in the African sea; where 
they caused such an odor that the putri- 
fying bodies of hundreds of thousands of 
men could not equal it. 

In the year 1650, a cloud of locusts 
was seen to enter Russia in three differ. 
ent places; and thence to spread them- 
selves over Poland and Lithuania, in such 
astonishing numbers that the air was 
darkened and the earth covered with 
them. In some places they were seen 
lying dead, heaped upon each other four 
feet deep: in others they covered the 
surface like a black cloth, the trees bent 
under their weight, and the damage which 
the country sustained exceeded computa- 
tion. 

In Barbary, their numbers are formi- 
dable, and their visits frequent. In the 
year 1784, Dr. Shaw was a witness in 
that country of their devastations. Their 
first appearance was in the latter end of 
March, when the wind had been south- 
erly for some time. In the beginning of 
April, their numbers were so vastly in- 
creased, that in the heat of day, they 
formed themselves into large swarms 
which appeared like clouds. In the 
middle of May, they began to disappear, 
retiring into the plains to deposit their 
eggs. In the next month, June, the 
young brood made their appearance, 
forming many compact bodies of several 
hundred yards square; which, after 
marching forward, climbed the trees, 
walls, and houses, eating everything 
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green as they advanced. The inhab- 
jtants, to stop their progress, formed 
trenches all over their fields and gardens, 
filling them with water. Some placed 
large quantities of heath, stubble, and 
other combustible materials in rows, and 
set them on fire, on the approach of the 
locusts; but all this was to no purpose, 
for the trenches were quickly filled up, 
and the fires put out, by the vast number 
of swarms which succeeded each other. 
A day or two after one of these was in 
motion, others that were just hatched came 
to glean after them, gnawing off the young 
branches and the very bark of the trees. 
Having lived near a month in this man- 
ner, they arrived at their full growth, and 
threw off their worm-like state, by casting 
their skins. To prepare themselves for 
this change, they fixed their hinder feet 
to some bush, or twig, or corner of a stone, 
when immediately, by an undulating 
motion used on this occasion, their 
heads would first appear, and soon after 
the rest of their bodies. The whole 
transformation was performed in seven 
or eight minutes’ time, after which they 
were a little while in a languishing con- 
dition, but as soon as the sun and air 
had hardened their wings, they returned 
again to their former greediness, with an 
addition both of strength and agility. 

In some parts of the world, the inhab- 
itants turn what seems a plague to their 
own advantage. Locusts are eaten by 
the natives in many kingdoms of the 
East; and are caught in small nets pro- 
vided for that purpose. They are parch- 
ed over the fire in an earthen pan; and 
When their wings and legs are fallen off, 
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they turn reddish, of the color of boiled 
shrimps. The natives of Barbary eat 
them fried with salt. There is a locust 
in Tonquin—a state in Farther India— 
about the thickness of the top of a man’s 
finger,and as long as the first joint. They 
breed in the earth, in low grounds, and 
in the months of January and February, 
which is the season for taking them, 
issue from the earth in vast swarms. At 
first they can hardly fly, so that they 
often fall into the rivers in great numbers; 
however, the natives, in these months, 
watch the rivers and take them up in 
multitudes in small nets. They either 
eat them fresh, broiled on the coals, or 
pickle them for keeping. In the coun- 
tries where they are eaten, they are reg- 
ularly brought to market, and sold, as 
larks or quails in Europe. This mast 
have been a common food with the Jews, 
us Moses, in the book of Leviticus, per- 
miis them to eat four different species 
of this insect, which he specifies. ‘This 
dish, however, has not yet made its way 
into the kitchens of this part of the world ; 
and though we may admire the delicacies 
of the East, we are happily deprived of 
the power of imitating them. 

The Scriptures, which were written in 
a country where the locust made a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the picture of na- 
ture, have given us several very striking 
images of this animal’s numbers and ra- 
pacity. They compare an army, where 
the numbers are almost infinite, to a 
swarm of locusts; they describe them as 
rising out of the earth where they are 
produced ; as pursuing a settled march 
to destroy the fruits of the earth and co- 
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operate with divine indignation. They | the Bible, upon locusts and wild honey. cital 
were one of the ten plagues of Egypt. | (Matt. iii. 4.) In the book of Reve. whic! 





(Exod. x. 14.) In the days of Joel the | lation, false teachers and persecutors are ter. 
prophet, they occasioned a famine. (Joel| compared to locusts coming out of the pair 
ii. 1-11.) John the Baptist lived, says | bottomless pit. i ing, 
—— ; and 
Cuvier and the Swallows. : a 
N his later years, the celebrated Cuvier | treacherous object of this surveillance place 
loved to recount the incident which | speedily became apparent; for no soon. 3 Cries 
first turned his attention to the study of | er had the poor swallows left the coast . swall 
natural history. While young, and in| clear, than the pair of sparrows took pos- a Cuvi 
want, he was engaged as tutor to the chil- | session of the nest, and established them. » thee 
dren of the Count de Hericy, and with | selves in it as comfortably as though it e bap, 


his pupils inhabited an old chateau at|had been their own property. Cuvier 
Fiquainville. Cuvier’s room looked to-| remarked that they never absented them. 
wards the garden, and early each morn- | selves together from the nest ; one always 
ing he was accustomed to open his win-| remained on the watch, with its sturdy 
dow and breathe the fresh air before com- | bill protruded through the entrance, pre. 
mencing the instruction of his somewhat | pared to exclude every visitor except its 
undisciplined pupils. One morning he | mate. 
remarked two swallows building a nest} At the end of the honeymoon the 
in the outer angle of his small casement. | rightful owners returned. What was 
The male bird brought moist clay in his | their surprise to find their nest pre-occu- 
beak, which the hen, as it were, knead-| pied! The cock flew indignantly against 
ed together, and, with the addition of | his dwelling, to expel the intruders, but 
straws and bits of hay, formed their fu-} was met by the formidable beak of the 
ture home. The frame-work once com-| male sparrow, which quickly repulsed the 
pleted, both birds hastened to line the | unlucky proprietor with a bleeding head 
interior with feathers, wool and dried|and ruffled feathers. Trembling with 
leaves; and then taking flight together | rage and shame, and his bright eye dart- 
into a neighboring wood, they did not re- | ing fire, he returned to his bride, perched 
turn to their nest until after the lapse of | on a green bough, and seemed for some 
several days. Meantime some important | moments to hold an anxious colloquy 
events had happened. While the two! with her. Then they took flight togeth- 
- swallows were so busily employed in con- | er, and soon disappeared. 
structing their home, Cuvier had remark-| Presently the hen-sparrow returned, 
ed two sparrows perched on a neighboring | and her husband began, as Cuvier con- 
chimney, who seemed to watch the pro-| jectured, to give her an animated account 
gress of affairs with much curiosity. The/ of his adventure, accompanying the re 
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cital with certain curious little cries 
which might well pass for derisive laugh- 
ter. Be that as it may, the prudent 
pair did not waste much time in chatter- 
ing. but hastened out in turns to collect 
and store up a quantity of provisions. 
This accomplished, they both remained 
within, and now ¢wo stout beaks were 
placed ready to defend the entrance. 
Cries resounded in the air; crowds of 
swallows kegan to assemble on the roof. 
Cuvier recognized in the midst of them 
the expelled householders making their 
wrongs known to each fresh arrival. 

Ere long, there were assembled in full 
conclave upwards of two hundred swal- 
lows. While they were chattering in a 
style that fully rivalled the performances 
of many speakers in more ambitious and 
celebrated meetings, a cry of distress 
was heard from one of the window-sills. 
A young swallow, tired, no doubt, of the 
long parliamentary debate, had betaken 
himself to the pursuit of some flies who 
were buzzing about the window. Cu- 
vier’s pupils had placed a snare on the 
sill, and the poor little bird found one of 
his slender legs entangled by the cruel 
horse-hair. 

At the ery of the captive, about twenty 
of his brethren flew towards him, and 
tried to set him free; but invain. Every 
effort only served to tighten his bonds, 
and so increase his pain. Suddenly the 
swallows, as if with one consent, took 
flight, and wheeling in the air, came one 
by one and gave a sharp peck at the 
snare, which, after repeated pulls, snap- 
ped in two, and the freed bird flew joy- 
ously away with his kind companions. 

8 





During this scene, which passed within a 
few yards of Cuvier, and at the same dis- 
tance as the usurped nest, the tutor re- 
mained motionless, and the two sparrows 
never once stirred their threatening pro- 
truded beaks. 

Suddenly, and swift as thought, flew 
a host of swallows against the nest: 
each had his bill filled with mud, which 
he discharged against the entrance, and 
then gave place to another, who repeated 
the same maneeuvre. This they managed 
to accomplish while two inches distant 
from the nest, so as to keep out of reach 
of the beleaguered sparrows. Indeed, 
the latter were so effectually blinded by 
the first discharge of mud, that they no 
longer thought of defending themselves. 
Meantime the swallows continued to heap 
mud on the nest, until it was completely 
covered ; the opening would have been 
quite choked up but for the desperate 
efforts made by the sparrows—who by 
several convulsive shocks contrived to 
shake off some of the pellets. But a de 
tachment of the implacable swallows 
perched on the nest, and with their beaks 
and claws smoothed and pressed down 
the tough clay over the opening, and 
at length succeeded in closing it hermet- 
ically. Then were heard, from hundreds 
of little throats, cries of vengeance and 
of victory ! 

But the swallows did not end their work 
here. They hastened to bring from all di- 
rections materials for a second nest, which 
they constructed over the blocked-up en- 
trance of the first one; and in two hours af- 
ter the execution of the sparrows, the new 
nest was inhabited by the ejected swallows. 
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The inexorable vengeance was now 
completed. Not only were the unfor- 
tunate sparrows doomed to expiate their 
crime by a lingering death, but they 
were forced during their torments to lis- 
ten to the joyful song of the two swallows, 
the cause of their execution. During 
many days the hen rarely quitted her 
nest ; she had laid six eggs, and while 
she was hatching them her mate supplied 
her with insects for food. At the end of 
a fortnight, Cuvier remarked that the 
cock was busy all day, in bringing an enor- 
mous quantity of insects to his household ; 
and looking into the nest, he saw six lit- 
tle yellow bills, all gaping wide for food. 
From that time it became a constant 
source of pleasure to the tutor to watch 
the progressive development of the little 
family. Their yellow beaks became black 
and shining, their downy bodies were 
covered with smooth and elegant plum- 
age, and they began to accompany their 
mother in short excursions from the 
nest. The cock taught his children how 
to seize their prey in the air; how to fly 
high when the atmosphere was calm, and 
the flies disported themselves in the upper 





regions; and how to keep near the ground 
when a storm was approaching ; for then 
all insects seek a shelter. 

Thus passed the summer, and autumn 
came, Crowds of swallows once more 
assembled on the roof of the Chateau de 


Fiquainville. They held regular con- 


yersations, and Cuvier amused himself 
with trying to interpret their language. 
The children of the nest were placed in 
the midst of the troop with the other 
young swallows; and one morning the 


whole assembly took flight simultaneous. 
ly, and directed their course towards tho 
east. In the following spring, two swal. 
lows, lean, and with ruffled feathers, care 
and took possession of the nest. Curie; 
immediately recognized them: they wer 
the identical birds whom he had wate) 
with so much interest during the precod. 
ing year. They began to repair their 
dwelling, and to stop the chinks produce 
by the winter’s frost; they re-lined the 
interior with soft dried moss and feathers 
and then set out for an excursion. 

The morning after their return, as they 
were gayly pursuing their prey close t) 
Cuvier’s window—for they were now 
quite tame, and accustomed to his pres 
ence—a hawk that was soaring in the air 
pounced suddenly on the cock. He struck 
him with his talons, and was bearing hin 
off, when Cuvier fired at him with a 
fowling-piece, which happened luckily t 
be at hand. The brigand fell into te 
garden, mortally wounded, and Cuvier 
hastened to relieve his poor little frien! 
‘The swallow was seriously wounded 
the hawk’s talons had deeply entered 
his sides, and a grain or two of shot bal 
grazed his breast, and broken one wig 
The kind young man dressed the woun': 
with all possible care and tenderness, 
and then, with the assistance of a ladder 
replaced him in his nest, while the pot 
hen fluttered sadly round her mate, ut 
tering piercing cries of distress. Dur 
three days she only quitted the nest © 
seek for insects, which she brouglit tot 
cock. Cuvier watched his poor little lax 
guishing head feebly raised to take the 





offered food, but each day his strengi2 
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visibly declined. At length, early one 
morning, Cuvier was awakened by the 
cries of the hen, who was beating her 
wings against the window; he ran to 
the nest. Alas, it only contained a lifeless 
body! From that moment, the hen 
drooped and pined away. She never left 
the nest, refused the food which Cuvier 
constantly offered her, and, literally bro. 
ken-hearted, expired five days after the 
death of her beloved companion. 

This little history left a strong impres- 
sion on the amiable and gifted mind of 
the young tutor. It led him to devote 
his leisure hours to the persevering study 
of natural history; and many months 
afterwards he related the anecdote to the 
Abbé Tessier, who was paying a visit to 
the chateau. Revolutionary persecution 
had obliged this distinguished man to 
take refuge in Normandy, and accept 
the situation of physician to the hospital 
of Fécamp. Struck with the evident 
talent of Cuvier, he engaged him to de- 
liver a course of lectures on natural his- 
tory to the pupils attending his hospital; 
and wrote to introduce him to the notice 
of Jussieu and Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. 
Cuvier entered into correspondence with 
these and other scientific men ; and, after 
some time passed in profound study, he 
was appointed to fill the chair of compar- 
ative anatomy at Paris. The remainder 
of his glorious career is matter of history. 


oS 


“Sir, I intend to raise your rent,” 
said a land-holder, to one of his tenants. 
“I am very much obliged to you,” re- 


plied the latter, “for I can’t raise it 
myself,” 








A Day at the Sea-side. 
Nannv. O Grandma, they’re all gone! 
Grandma. Where, my dear ? 

NV. To the beach! I wanted so much 
to go with them ! 

G. You shall go, my dear little Nan- 
nie, some day soon. It is very pleasant 
to ride ona beach—it is so hard and 
smooth, and the air from the water is so 
fresh and pure. 

NN. Aunt Sophy was speaking yester- 
day of a beach she visited at Long 
Island last summer ; were you there, too ? 

G. Yes, I went to a pleasant farm- 
house with aunt Sophy and your uncle 
William, to spend a few weeks. It was 
a delightful place, close to a creek that 
came winding and turning from the bay. 
Here were boats of all sizes—fishing- 
boats, and skiffs, and hay-boats ; and on 
the fences around hung nets and fishing- 
tackle, drying in the sun. Sometimes 
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you might see three or four men mend- 
ing their skiffs, or painting them, and 
every hour you saw white sails either 
going down to the bay, or coming up— 
going down empty and coming up full 
either of fish or of hay cut in the mea- 
dows around. 

NV. I should like to live in such a 
place very much. Did you ever go on 
the water, Grandma ? 

G. O yes, my dear, very often. Your 
uncle hired a small skiff, which he rowed 
about on the creek, and I sometimes ac- 
companied him; but the boat was too 
small for my taste—it tilted about too 
much, though William seemed to like it 
all the better for that. But we some- 
times hired one of the larger boats, where 
there was room for twelve or fourteen 
persons, and we asked some agreeable 
friends to accompany us on a sailing ex- 
cursion. 

N. Oh! I wish I had been there. 
But go on, Grandma, and tell me all 
about it. Were there any children there 
as young as me ? 

G. Yes, there was a little girl of five 
years, another of ten, one twelve, and 
cne thirteen. 

NN. What were their names, Grandma? 

G. Let me see—there was a Henri- 
etta, a Julia, an Alice, and a Mamy, as 
she was called, being the youngest. Then 
there were two lads, who were full of 
sport and mischief—besides young ladies 
of all sizes and ages. 

NN. How nice they must all have looked 
in their new dresses, and fine bonnets ! 
I do so love to see people dressed up ! 

G. Well, Nannie, so do I, when they 
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are going to ride, or walk, or make visits: 
but when people go on the water in boats 
their dress is anything but pretty. Yoy 
know the water sometimes comes over 
the side of the boat, and wets one’s 
clothes, and the sun shines so bright, 
and the reflection from the water is s 
hot, that it is necessary to wear sun bon. 
nets, and very deep ones too, to prevent 
being tanned. As it was our party were 
pretty well sunburnt when they got home! 

NN. Well, what did they wear, Grand- 
ma? 

G. Oh, they were droll figures, some 
of them ; one had on a brown linen sack, 
and a faded blue skirt, large india-rubber 
shoes, and a hat with a ribbon around it 
that was once red, but was then of n 
particular color. Another one wore a 
skirt of brown calico, with a blue sack, 
and a white sun bonnet; and another 
wore a dark calico dress, a shawl and 4 
bonnet which looked very much like s 
coal-hod. But there were lively steps 
under the dark skirts, and bright eyes 
and pleasant faces under the poke bon- 
nets. 

N. Well, what did you do when you 
were all ready ? 

G. Not so fast, my little Nannie; we 
were not all ready till we got our dinner 
prepared to take with us. 

NN. Why, were you going to stay out 
to dinner ? 

G. Yes. Mrs. D., the lady we lived 
with, gave us some hard-boiled eggs, 
loaf of rye bread, some butter in a cup, 
a little salt in a paper, some clam pal: 
cakes, broiled ham, gingerbread, ant 
sponge-cake ; we then procured some 
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bottles of root-beer and a tin cup, one or 
two knives and forks, and a plate or so, 
and put them all in a covered basket. 
As we had all made a very hearty meal 
at breakfast, we trusted to the sea air to 
give us an appetite for all these good 
things. 

N. Oh, what a nice time you must 
have had, Grandma! What time did 
you start; and when did you get home ? 

G. Well, my dear, I believe it was 
about ten o’clock when we started; we 
all seated ourselves in convenient places 
in the boat, the man who was to take 
charge of us put up our sail, the wind 
filled it, and away we went. It was a 
good day, as the sun was a little obscured, 
and the wind and tide were both in our 
favor. But the creek being very crooked, 
we could not sail straight out, and pretty 
soon our captain called out “heads.” 
By this, understood that we were to 
put our heads down, so that the sail might 
be turned on the other side. This made 
great fun, some of the tall ones getting a 
little roughly treated by the boom as it 
swung round. 

N. How funny! but when did you get 
to the beach, Grandma ? 

G. Stop, my dear, we had a good deal 
to do before we got to the beach. It was 
some time before we got to the bay, and 
then we were nearly an hour sailing across 
to the island where we were to land. 
Like all young people, our party were in 
a hurry for something; and now it was 
to reach the bay, where heads would not 
be so often called out. It was delight- 
ful, to be sure, when we reached it; the 
wind blew fresh and steady, and we 
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bounded away before it like a bird with 


its white wings spread. There were 
plenty of exclamations of pleasure, such 
as, “how delightful!” “oh, how pleas- 
ant !” “isn’t it lovely?” “what a nice 
breeze |” “ how fast we go!” 

N. Oh Grandma, how I wish I was 
in just such a boat this minute! but go 
on, and tell me more. 

G. We socn came toa place where 
the water was quite shallow, and one of 
our young men took off his socks, stripped 
up his pantaloons, and jumped into the 
water, holding by the boat, and walking 
along by the side. 


contagious. 


The example was 
Socks were pulled off, and 
young ladies who could do no better, sat 
on the side of the boat and dipped their 
feet into the salt water. Some pulled 
up the long eel grass, and some very dex- 
terously drew up some curious red sea- 
weed. One young man cried out that a 
crab had bitten his great toe, and another 
jumped into the boat spattering his 
neighbors with water, declaring that a 
shark had got hold of his leg. 

NV. What fun ! 

G. At last we drew near the island, 
which seemed composed of cliffs of sand, 
which shone in the sunshine, and looked 
almost like whitewashed houses. We 
approached the shore where there was a 
valley between two sandhills, which we 
were to walk through to reach the beach 
on the other side. But here was a di- 
lemma— the tide would not allow the 
boat to go up close to the shore, and 
there was a distance of several yards of 
sparkling water to go through. What 
was to be done? The three young men 
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jumped overboard, and stood ready to 
carry over the young ladies in their arms. 
Oh, what a screaming and laughing !— 
some declaring they would not be carried, 
plunged in, and others submitting to the 
trial, felt as if they were never so hea- 
vy before in their lives. But we were at 
last all landed, the sail was lowered, the 
anchor heoue over, and we all walked 
across the smooth sand to the other side. 
Oh, how I wished I was young again! 

IV. Dear Grandma, what should I do 
if you were young again ? 

G. Well, Nannie! ‘old age has its 
pleasures too, and I am grateful for a 
large share of them. But here was a 
place where young eyes, nimble feet, and 
steady limbs were particularly desirable. 
The waves came in from the great ocean 
one after another, tumbling, and rolling 
up on the beach, and then retreating, 
and then returning with foam on their 
tops. This was called the surf. The 
young people, after arranging them- 
selves a littlé, walked into the water, and 
taking hold of hands, allowed the waves 
to wash their feet. By degrees, they 
became bolder, and advancing farther, 
the surf rolled up till it wet them com- 
pletely, whilé, laughing and screaming, 
they retreated before it, running in again 
as it rolled back. What a glorious sight 
was that foaming water, with the blue 
and quiet sea beyond, sparkling in the 
sunshine ! 

N. Should you dare to let me go in, 
Grandma? Did the little girl Mamy 
go in ? 

G. No, she stayed on the sand with me, 
scraping holes and making houses, as 


popped it round to the young ladies. | 








she called them. It was like the ganj 
we use for scouring, white and shining 
and so clean that you might play in it 
all day, and not soil your clothes at al] 
Then she picked up shells and smoot) 
round stones, and seemed very happy 
But you are older than she; you might 
go in if you were there. 

N. I should think so much exereis: 
might have made them hungry. 

G. Yes, I heard several of them sy 
they thought it was near dinner tine, 
when they were in the water; so after 
they were all satisfied with their ducking, 
they came out of the surf and ran drip 
ping to the boat to put on some dry 
clothes they had brought in a basket. 
Some of them did not change anything, 
as the salt water does not give a person 
cold, if they remain wet any length of 
time. There was a motley group at last 
assembled in the boat to eat their provi 
sions—a burnt, wet, half-dry, famished 
company. <As I was the oldest, I wa 
deputed to open the provision basket, 
and distribute its contents. I therefore 
broke the rye bread, giving a piece to 
each one. The eggs were then handed 
about, the butter and salt divided with 
all due impartiality; the pancakes were 
given to those who liked pancakes, and 
slices of ham served to those who liked 
ham ; the gingerbread and sponge-cake 
were passed round, while some berries 
brought by one of the party formed the 
dessert. One of the boldest of the 
young men then uncorked the beer, and 


assure you, no brilliant dinner party, 
with rustling silks and white kid gloves 
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was ever so entertaining, nor ever were 
yiands discussed with so much pleasure. 

N. L can believe it,Grandma. I know 
after I have been running or playing 
hard that I could eat almost anything. 
Did you have a pleasant sail home ? 

G. Yes, delightful; the wind was favor- 
able. and we reached home in less than 
three quarters of an hour, having been ab- 
sent about four hours. I heard some one 
say on reaching her chamber, that it was 
delightful to leave home, and delightful 


to get home. 
OS 


A Quandary. 

A GentLemaN in Charleston, who enter- 
tained a good deal of company at dinner, 
had a blacky as an attendant who was a 
native of Africa, and never could be 
taught to hand things invariably to the Jeft 
hand of the guests at table. At length 
his master thought of an infallible expedi- 
ent to direct him, and as the coats were 
then worn in Charleston single-breasted, 
in the present Quaker fashion, he told 
him always to hand to the buttonhole 
side. Unfortunately, however, for the 
poor fellow, on the day after he had re- 
ecived this ingenious lesson, there was 
among the guests at dinner a foreign 
gentleman with a double-breasted coat, 
and he was for a while completely at a 
stand. He looked first at one side of 
the gentleman’s coat, then at the other, 
and finally, quite confounded at the out- 
landish make of the stranger’s garment, 
he cast a despairing look at his master, 
and, exclaiming in a loud voice, “Buttons 
on both sides, massa,” handed the plate 
right over the gentleman’s head. 
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Voting in France. 


A Frevyecn journal relates a good 
anecdote touching the late elections. 
M. R , on his way to the polls, was 
met by one of his workmen, who showed 
him two different tickets. 

“Which of these is the right one?” 
asked the man. “TI have confidence in 
you, sir, and will vote as you say.” 

“Very well,” said M. R ; “this 
is the ticket voted by every man who is 
in favor of law and order. 
take,” 

“ No, sir.” 

An hour after, M. R—— met the man 
again. 

“Did you vote as I directed ?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly I did,” replied the man. 
“But I got a good joke on a scamp of 
a fellow to whom I owed a grudge. 
He asked me which was the right ticket 
to vote, and—ha! ha!—I gave him the 
bad one! ha! ha! ha! and he voted 
wrong! Didn’t I serve him a good one?” 

~iandigtininalgiene 

Cunese Tear-Botrie.—It isacustom 
among the Chinese to have a tear-bottle. 
When two ladies or females of the lower 
rank quarrel, they go before a magistrate. 
A tear-bottle is given to the individual 
who says she is aggrieved, and if she can 
fill it with tears, the magistrate says, “ I 
perceive you have been harshly treated. 
I shall award a great punishment to the 
one by whom you have been oppressed.” 
If she can only half fill it, the punish- 
ment is reduced one half, but if she can- 
not shed a single tear, there is no pun- 
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ishment at all. 
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Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 
CHAPTER X. 






“J truss of newly-cut 
grass, and covered 
with skins, Thor- 
im wald gradually re- 

covered health and 
Harold 


shared his wigwam 
with his wounded countryman, and Char- 
kole dropped in from time to time to en- 
liven him with the recital of the progress 
of his suit. An Indian doctor, named 
Root-Bere, skilled in the mysteries of 
herbs and barks, had undertaken Thor- 
wald’s cure, under a penalty, imposed by 
Harold, that in case of failure, he should 
undergo the ordeal of the reason-queller, 
seven days in succession. This doctor was 
Harold’s private physician, and was under 
bonds to keep him in a state of perfect 
health, The, way Harold managed it 
was this: he didn’t reward the doctor 
for his attendance whenever he was sick, 
but bastinadoed him for allowing him to 
become so; so that his health was gene- 
rally good, and he waxed fatter and fat- 
ter every day. 

Thorwald was soon able to sit up, and 
after a time ventured forth into the open 
air. One day, when he felt more than 
usually strong, he frankly told Harold 


strength. 





THORWALD, THE NORWEGIAN ROVER. 
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the primary object of his visit to America 
—to take him (Harold) back to Nor. 
land, and restore him to his wife, whom 
he had so causelessly deserted. He told 
him of Gudrida’s unhappy position—ig. 
norant whether her husband was alive or 
dead—left to all the anxieties of contin. 
ual expectation and as continual disap 
pointment—seeing her youth and beauty 
fade away in a premature widowhool 
He avoided alluding to Eric, thinking 
that that side of the picture might as well 
be left in obscurity. Harold listened in 
silence, and then said to Thorwald once 
for all, that he was well enough where he 
was—he wanted to be king somewhere, 
and live at other people’s expense. Here 
among the savages, he could doas he liked: 
other people built him his house, and 
kept it supplied with everything that was 
necessary to the state and dignity of a 
sovereign ; they looked up to him as toa 
superior being; and more than all, he was 
in no fear of white bears in these southern 
latitudes. At home, he would have to go 
fishing in a skiff, and get all wet with 
spray ; or else milk cows and make but- 
ter and cheese for a living. All things 
considered, he preferred staying where 
he was. 

Thorwald did not pursue the subject 
further at this time, resolving to wait s 
more seasonable opportunity, and then to 
carry Harold off by main force. He was 
thoroughly determined to fulfil the prow: 
ise he had made to Eric, to bring him 
back to Norway, if alive, or return with 
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the tidings of his death, in case that event 
should have taken place. On being re- 
stored to vigorous health, he took advan- 
tage of Harold’s absence upon a visit to his 
distillery, to call a meeting of his followers, 
and lay before them a plan he had formed 
for the capture and transportation of that 
redoubtable tyrant. This was simply to 
seize upon the victim in an unguarded 
moment, bind and gag him, and beat a 
hasty retreat, before their absence was 
perceived by the Indians. A rescue, he 
thought, would be inevitably attempted, 
in case of discovery. Char-kole deemed 
this a useless precaution; for the mo- 
ment the Indians saw Harold powerless, 
and the jugs of the reason-queller upside 
down, they would doubtless come over to 
their side, and take part against the de- 
throned king. 
wald thought reasonable, but determined 
to make the assault in the absence of the 
savages, Everything was to be held in 
readiness for a precipitate flight. Bag 
and baggage were to be constantly on 
the alert, in anticipation of a sudden de- 
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hern parture. Char-kole left the meeting at 
to go an early hour, to prepare the mind of 
with his betrothed for a speedy elopement. 
but- He forewarned Thorwald that he should 


be unable to assist in the capture of 
Harold, as he expec*.d to have enough 
to do, to overcome the scruples of Nella. 
It was decided when once their prey was 
fairly nabbed, to hurry away in a due 
easterly direction; by following the rising 
sun they could hardly fail to strike the 
coast somewhere in the neighborhood of 
their vessel’s anchorage. Once there, Ice- 
land and Fredegonde were but a short 
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This suggestion Thor-, 
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distance off, and so good-bye to New 
England. 

On the night of Harold’s expected re- 
turn, a close observer might have noticed 
that something very mysterious was go- 
ing on in the Norwegian camp. Every- 
body tried to look innocent and uncon- 
cerned, but it was easy to see that they 
were in the highest degree impressed 
with the magnitude of the coming elope: 
ment. Char-kole was exceedingly pro- 
found, and winked and nodded and made 
signs to all who came within his range, as if 
the very revolution of the earth on its axis 
depended on him. At about midnight, 
a crackling of branches and a rustling 
of leaves, proclaimed that some one was 
making his way through the forest towards 
the bivouac of the Northmen. A fat 
man was soon seen to emerge cautiously 
from the woods, carrying two large jugs, 
apparently filled with some precious flu- 
id. He entered the wigwam of the king. 
This was Harold, returning from’ his 
vineyard. All was soon still, and Thor- 
wald, followed by two of his men, went 
in after him. At the same moment, 
Char-kole, alone and unattended, stole 
noiselessly into a wigwam a little dis- 
tance off. Ten minutes after, three men, 
carrying in their arms another man 
larger than either of them, together with 
a gentleman, supporting a lady who 
seemed on the point of fainting, were 
making the best of their way through the 
darkness. The rest of the party followed 
in silence, alternately relieving each other 
in the conveyance of their heavy burden. 
After they had proceeded some distance 
in this way, they came to a halt, and 
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Thorwald set Harold at liberty, having The Common Lot. 





first extracted from him a promise not to | A Birth-day Meditation, during 2 solitary winter way 
of seven miles. between a village in Derbyshire ayj 
attempt to escape or eall for help. Har- Sheffield, when the ground was covered with snow 
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old saw that his case was hopeless, the sky serene, and the morning air intensely pure. 


and resigned himself to his fate with the 
calmness of a stoic. They now pursued 
their way resolutely, and soon the first 
gray of dawn began to glimmer in thie 
horizon directly before them. They were 
beginning to think themselves safe from 
pursuit, when an arrow, winged with 
death, dashed among the startled group. 
Grazing Nella’s fox-skin garment, and 
barely escaping Thorwald’s heart, it buri- 
ed itself in Harold’s side. At the same 
moment, a party of Indians were seen 
peering from under the cover of a thick 
grove of trees. One was holding a tightly 
strung bow, and Thorwald recognized him 
as the unlucky brave whom Harold had 
forced to quaff the reason-queller. H-_ 
lingered a moment, as if to see whether 
his missive had taken effect. Harold lay 
on the ground, his head in Thorwald’s 
arms, and never stirred nor spoke again. 
The Indian’s instinct told him, even at 
that distance, that his enemy was dead, 
and his revenge satisfied. Turning slowly 
on his heel, and beckoning to the rest of 
his party to follow him, he struck into 
the forest and was seen no more. 

Harold was buried on the spot where 
he fell, A rudely-formed cross marked 
the final resting-place of the first human 
being of European birth, who had died 
in the New World. His ashes mingled 
with the soil of his adopted country, and 
he finally reposed from his labors in the 
hunting-ground of the people he had 
ruled. 





Once in the flight of ages past 

There lived a man—and who was He? 
—Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth; 
The land in which he died unknown; 
His name has perished from the earth; 
This truth survives alone— 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast; 

His bliss and wo—a smile, a tear! 
—Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and fall; 
We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 


He suffered—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoy’d—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more; 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


He loved—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb; 
Oh, she was fair—but nought could save 

Her beauty from the tomb. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen; 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee; 

He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Ere while his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eve 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 


The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of Him afford no other trace 
Than this:—THere Livep A MAN. 
James MontoGomery. 
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Sea-weed, 


NE of the most curious tribes of plants 
() is that to which the name of alge is 
given by botanists. This tribe compre- 
hends sea-weeds and fresh-water submerg- 
ed species of similar habits. In structure 
they vary through a great variety of in- 
termediate gradations, from plants of the 
most minute and microscopic nature to 
branched, woody stems, many fathoms iny 
length. Some of these are only visible 
to the naked eye when they are collected 
in heaps; of this nature is the green and 
red slime that we find in damp walks, 
at the bottom of shaded walls and in simi- 
lar situations; others grow together in 
the beds of the ocean, and when they rise 
to the surface, form floating banks of such 
extent as to impede the course of ships. 
Some of these plants are nearly allied to 
the lowest orders of the animal kingdom, 
and the gradation is so gradual, that no 





distinct line of demarkation can be traced. 


Algee exist in all parts of the ocean, 
but they vary in different regions. Those 
found in the Mediterranean, for instance, 
are different from those met with in the 
Red Sea, while the latter do not resem- 
ble those of the West Indian Sea. Each 
great division has its peculiar marine ve- 
getation, answering wise purposes in the 
economy of nature, and contributing, 
doubtless, in many ways to the comfort 
of the animals which inhabit the pathless 
depths of the ocean. Some of the sea- 
weeds attain a great length. Thus one 
species growing in the north seas, and 
found abundantly in some of the Orkney 
bays, attains a length of thirty or forty 
feet. But this is greatly exceeded by a 
kind met with in the South American 
seas, one thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet long. This species has a very thin 
stem, and is supported in the ocean by 
the aid of small vessels full of air, which 
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nature has placed at the base of each 
leaf. Sea-weeds grow with amazing ra- 
pidity. A proof of this may be given in 
the case of the Carr Rock, a sunken reef 
near the mouth of the Frith of Forth, in 
Scotland, which was dressed with the 
pick and chisel, and completely freed 
from sea-weeds, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a stone beacon. Operations were 
suspended in the month of November, 
and were resumed again in May, and al- 
though the winter had been very severe, 
still the rock was found again completely 


covered with sea-weeds, some of them six" 


feet long. 

An object which has particularly at- 
tracted the attention of navigators is the 
Gulf-weed, which consists of two or three 
species of sea-weeds found floating in 
great abundance on each side of the 
equator, in the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian Oceans. The name of Gulf-weed 
was given from the supposition, which 
has been proved to be erroneous, that 
these sea plants grew in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and were carried across the At- 
lantic by the gulf-stream. Naturalists 
are as yet ignorant of the manner in 
which these floating sea-weeds are de- 
tached from the bottom of the ocean, and 
of the reason why they are confined to 
particular regions. In the economy of 
nature they seem to be useful in afford- 
ing shelter to fishes and molluscous ani- 
mals, and they probably tend to preserve 
tlhe purity of the ocean. 

Though the plants belonging to this 
order are often passed over as of little 
importance, we find many of them dis- 
tinguished for their beauty as well as 
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their utility, contributing to the wants 
of man both in an economical and medi. 
cal point of view. Many of the sea-weeds 
are used as articles of diet. The pepper. 
dulse and tangle, sold for food in many 
parts of Scotland, and the dillesk of 
the Irish, are kinds of sea-weeds. Anoth. 
er species furnishes a substance, which, 
when pickled or stewed, is brought ty 
table under the name of Laver, The 
edible nests constructed in Asia by 4 
species of swallow, are composed of seve. 
ral kinds of sea-weed common in the 
maritime parts of that country. The 
sea-wrack of the English, the kelp-ware 
or black-tangle of the Scotch, serve for 
winter food for cattle. A sea-weed 
known under the name of carageen, or 
Irish moss, has been employed in Ire- 
land as an article of diet. It formsa 
kind of blane-mange, which is very palat- 
able and nutritive. 

In a medicinal point of view, sea- 
weeds are by no means destitute of im- 
portance. It was discovered not many 
years ago that nearly all the species of 
sea-weed contain a peculiar substance 
which has received the name of iodine. 
It was found that most of the medicinal 
properties of the sea-weeds were owing 
to the presence of this substance, which 
is now extensively prepared from sea- 
water, and used in place of the sea-weeds 
themselves. 

Sea-weeds are also employed for many 
other purposes. Kelp, a substance ob- 
tained by burning several of the species, 
is employed in the manufacture of glass 
and soap. The Gracillaria tenaz is used 
asa glue and varnish by the Chinese; 
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and the Laminaria buccinalis, on account 
of its hollow stem, is used at the Cape of 
Good Hope for making trumpets. The 
appearance of red snow or bloody rain, so 
often mentioned by arctic voyagers, is 
ascribed to a species of sea-weed called 
Protococcus nivalis. The coloring mat- 
ter consists of an infinitude of plants ei- 
ther sucked up by a water-spout into 
the atmosphere, or overtaken while car- 
ried along by the winds and brought 
down by the falling drops. Sea-weeds 
are extensively used as manure, and for 
this purpose are gathered in various ma- 
ritime districts. 


—~- oOo 


Eloquence of Advertisements. 


Ir is recorded in the Arabian legends 
that a poor fellow, @pndemned to death 
for some trivial offence, saved his life by 
the skill he displayed in making a pair 
of boots for the emperor—the like where- 
of, for beauty, ease, and elegance, had 
never before been seen. The same genius 
afterwards made the famous seven-league 
boots, which were worn by a renowned 
giant of that epoch, and was subsequent- 
ly employed as bootmaker-in-chief to the 
ogres. Modern researches among the 
ruins of the past have brought to light 
several models of the favorite work of 
this truly great man; and they are found 
to correspond in every respect with the 
celebrated Congress boots and gaiters 
now made by Mr. So and so, such a street, 
who is moreover supplied with a variety 
far superior in every respect to anything 
of which the eastern bootmaker ever 
dreamed.— Newspaper, 





A GENTLEMAN was once praising the 
personal charms of a very homely woman 
before Mr. Foote, the comedian, who 
whispered to him, “And why don’t 
you lay claim to such an accomplished 
beauty ?” “What right have I to her?” 
said the other. “ Every right by the law 
of nations, as the first discoverer.” 


——>@> — 


An illiterate personage, who always vol- 
unteered to go round with his hat, was 
suspected of sparing his own pocket. 
Overhearing, one day, a remark to that 
effect, he made the following reply: 
“Other gentlemen puts down what they 
think proper, and sodo I. Charity isa 
private concern, and what I give is noth- 
ing to nobody.” 


Se 


Sotomon said there was nothing new 
under thesun. Hewasinerror. There 
is a woman in Pittsburgh who takes in 
children to wash. She gives them a good 
scrubbing, and sets them out in the sun to 
dry. 


—_—>—— 


An English paper says that a German 
observes, in a recent volume on the so- 
cial condition of Great Britain— 

“There is such a scarcity of thieves in 
England, that they are obliged to offer a 
reward for their discovery.” 


> 


By a law of Wisconsin, a man is fined 
five dollars for knowingly permitting 
the Canada thistle to go to seed in his 
land, 
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MERRY’S MONTHLY CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDS. 


Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends, 


[ Merry talking to himself: 

So! it’s October! The summer is gone 
—the flowers have nearly passed away ; 
most of the birds have departed! The 
days are short and the nights are long. 
The beautiful out-door world which beck- 
ons my young companions into the gar- 
dens and groves, fields and forests, is 
now drawing toa close. Summer has 
shut up her shop, and autumn will soon 
close hers also, I suppose that my boy 
and girl inmates will now come back and 
look over my correspondence, and help 
me out with my monthly chat. 
where are they all ? 
them. 

(Merry goes to the door, and calls John, 
Susan, Anne, §c.) 

What! no answer? 

(Merry calls again. At last, John 
comes in sight, and approaches.) 

M. What have you got there? 

John. Oh, such a lot of grapes ! 

M. Where did you get them ? 

J. Oh, I got them in the woods, and 
there’s a thousand million of them there. 

M. A thousand million is a great ma- 
ny, John. 

J. Well, I guess there’s a million. 

M. That’s a good many, too. Where 
are the children ? 

J. Oh, they’re all about the woods, 
It’s so pleasant there. The squirrels are 
hopping about, climbing the trees, run- 
ning along the limbs, picking the walnuts 
and chestnuts, and chattering like so ma- 


I must go and call 





But | 








ny monkeys. And then there area great 
many wild autumn flowers, so bright and 
beautiful. Anne and Susan have got a 
bouquet as big as you are, Mr. Merry. 

M. Isn’t that a whapper, John ? 

J. No, sir, it’s quite true, and they're 
in such a frolic about it. And then the 
trees are of all sorts of colors—some yel- 
low, some purple, and some scarlet. I don't 
know the reason, but it seems pleasanter 
to be in the woods now, than in summer— 
and besides, we’ve got our pockets full 
of walnuts, and butternfts, and chestnuts, 
Anne and Susan have been cracking but- 
ternuts, till their fingers are stained as 
brown as a beaver. And then, we've 
been eating grapes, and the girls made 
wreaths of the crimson-colored ivy. We 
all dressed ourselves in these, and with 
bunches of grapes in our hands, we danced 
and frolicked and shouted, just as they 
used to do in old Greece, as you have 
told us in some of your stories. 

M. And where are the girls now? 

J. Oh, I don’t know—all over the lot, 
I suppose. 

M. When will they be back ? 

J. Not for a long time, yet. We have 
the hunter’s moon now, you know. It is 
very beautiful, and we are going to stay 
in the woods this evening, and see how 
it seems. 

M. But I expected you back here to 
stay with me. 

J. Oh, but autumn is so beautiful, 
Mr. Merry. When we were walking 
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MERRY’S MONTHLY CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDS, 


about, we thought of Bryant's lines begin- 
ning, 
“The melancholy days are come.” 

Susan, who remembers everything, re- 
peated them. They never seemed to me 
half so beautiful before. And, do you 
know, after this, we all expected to see 
the rabbit that the lines speak of, and in 
a little while, we did see him going along 
just as he is described, jump! jump ! 
jump! making a great noise at every 
bound in the rustling leaves. 

M. Well, John, I’m very glad you're 
so happy. You may go and join your 
If I were not so old and 
lnme, Ud go with you. Good-bye, John, 
£' jod-bye ! 


companions. 


(Merry alone.) 

So, after all, these children ean get 
along very well without me, even though 
summer has departed. Well, they’re in 
the right of it; it is the privilege of 
youth to find beautiful things at all sea- 
sons of the year. So now for my corres- 
pondence, 


Decatur, Georgia, Aug. 9, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Merry: 

I have sent your picture to the cabinet maker’s 
to be framed, to show you when you pass this 
way. I hope you will live to publish the Mu- 
scum for twenty years to come, and then, I do 
not think you will look older than you are made 
to look on the cover of the Museum. Indeed, I 
think the picture which you sent, represents you 
as «bout 47 or 48 years of age. You will find our 
house on the west side of the Court House square, 
almost hidden from view by locust trees. There 
is also in the yard a Pride of China, or, as we call 
it, China tree, just my age—eleven years old. My 
father set itout in 1839, when but a few inches 
high. It now bears berries in abundance, and in 
the winter time robins and blue jays come to eat 
them. The bloom of the China tree is much like 
that of the lilac in appearance and in fragrance. 
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The berries are larger than cranberries. In the 
spring, the mocking bird perches on our trees, 
singing in imitation of almost every bird. A blue 
jay made her nest and hatched young ones on a 
tree in the yard. When they were trying to learn 
to fly, they would fall to the ground: if we went 
to pick them up, the old bird would fly at us and 
try to peck us. Then we have an insect of the 
locust kind, which I have never seen, though I 
have often heard it; we call them Katydid, I sup- 
pose from the sentence it seems to utter, But 
what did Katy do? One sings out, Katy did; 
another, on another tree, reiterates, Katy did. 
Sometimes one may be heard to assert that Katy 
didn’t! Just put your hand on the tree, and Katy 
has not one word to say till you are gone. As you 
know almost everything, please tell us what Katy 
did do. I wonder what little Anne at your elbow 
would say about my wanting this letter published. 
Your little friend, 
Saran M. W. 


MERRY’S ANSWER TO 5S. M. W. 


I confess T am not quite prepared to 
say positively what Katy did actually 
do But I will make a supposition. So 
far as I know the habits of the insect 
creation, they do their duty—that is to 
say, they act as their Creator intended 
them to do. Boys and girls sometimes 
tell fibs, pout, disobey their parents, &e. 
These things are wrong; but I never 
knew a Katydid, or any kind of cricket 
or grasshopper, to do anything of this 
sort. Therefore, I say these creatures 
do their duty, so far as I know. Now, 
it is one of the objects, in the creation of 
insects, as well as of birds, that they 
should enliven the landscape with songs. 
Our little friend, the green-mantled 
grasshopper, Katy, says she did it. She 
did it last night—and night before. She 
did it in Georgia, so that 8. M. W. heard 
it; and she did it at Jamaica Plain, so that 
Robert Merry heard it. She did it all 
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over the country, so that the boys and 
girls heard it ; and a great deal of pleas- 
ure they had in listening to the little 
chatterer. So much for the Katy-dids. 
As to the Katy-didn’ts—we may imagine 
them to be a set of funny fellows, trying 
to vary the evening serenade by what 
the musicians call discord, thereby giving 
effect to the general harmony. If this 


explanation is not satisfactory, I hope 
S. M. W. will say so. 


New York, Aug. 28, 1850. 
Mr. Merry: 


My Dear Friend—I was very much pleased 
with reading the letter sent you by your friend 
“ Isabella ;” much more so, perhaps, than many 
of your readers will be with reading mine, should 
you choose to publish itin your Museum. AIl- 
though I have taken your magazine but a short 
time, still, I assure you, I am none the less inter- 
ested in reading its contents. I consider your 
little volume an excellent work for the young 
mind to ponder upon; and it should be circulated 
throughout the land, for the benefit of those in 
want of useful reading. Itis true there are many 
pieces contained in it, adapted to lesser capacities 
than those of older persons ; but still, if chey even 
were to study out their morals, they would be apt 
to gain some useful information. I expect you 
will soon publish another letter from our friend 
“Billy Bump” (if, in reality, there is such a per- 
sonage existing.) I hope he will have a better 
account to give of his proceedings at California 
than when he last wrote. In conclusion, I add 
my best wishes for the continued success of the 


Museum. . 
Yours very truly, 


F 





Milwaukee, Sept. 10, 1850. 

Mr. Merry: 

I see that Jenny Linc, the Swedish Night- 
. ingale, is turning all the heads of the people 
in the city of New York. I have no doubt 
that she is very wonderful and very interest- 
ing. I hope she will not fail to come to our 
great north-western metropolis, where we shall 
give her a most thrilling reception. I send you 





MERRY’S MONTHLY CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDS. 


a song which she is at liberty to sing, and J do 
not ask Mr. Barnum to pay me the 200 dolla 
prize for it. It is allof my own composition, 
except the first line, which an intimate friend 
fixed for me. 

I am yours respectfully, 


INFANTA, 


JENNY LIND’S WELCOME TO AMERICa, 


Father of nations! on my bended knee, 

My grateful thanks I humbly pay to thee, 

That, though a stranger from my friends I roam, 

Yet here I find a welcome and a home. 

Blest shore of liberty! birth-land of peace ! 

My voice shall praise thee till her pow’rs shall 
cease. 


The bird of Sweden tries her feeble song, 
Beneath the Eagle’s wide and fostering wing; 
She trembles not, for to the brave belong 
The love and kindness that from valor spring, 
Blest shore, &c. 


Borne on the billows of the Atlantic tide, 
By that great namesake of the wondrous deep,* 
I gladly hail’d the emblem of your pride, 
Whose stars and stripes I saw around me sweep, 
Blest shore, &c. 


My own dear flag, the wanderer’s eye to bless, 
Waved o’er my head to speak of home’s sweet 
ties ; 
Believe me, friends, I do not love it less, 
That twined with yours I see it here arise. 
Blest shore, &c. 


Far’o’er ihe eastern wave it floats at home, 
In that dear land that Jenny loves the best; 
It comes to greet me here, where now I roam 
To see the far-famed country of the “ West.”t 
Blest shore, &c. 


Next to the proud Gustavus’ honor’d name, 
Enshrined in my fond heart another lies ; 
’'Tis Washington the Great, whose glorious fame 
With Sweden’s Hero emulates the skies! 
Blest shore of liberty ! birth-land of peace! 
My voice shall praise thee till her pow’rs shall 
cease. 





* The Steamer Atlantic. 
t James West, Commander of the Atlantic, 
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R the time that this number of the 
Museum shall have reached our sub- 
>} ‘cribers, scenes like that represented in 
| the engraving, will have again become 
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The Change of the Seasons, 


leaves will have fallen from the trees, and 
the winds, that for six months have been 
locked up among the icebergs of the 
North, will have begun to sigh and whis- 
tle among their tattered branches. The 
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birds will have flown to sunnier skies, and | 
' “ee 
the syuirrels and woodchucks rolled 


themselves up for a long winter’s nap. 
The flowers will have departed—some, 
never to blossom again; while others, 
whose sap conceals itself in the root du- 
ring the cold months, will come back to 
life at the return of spring. Everything 
will betoken that a change is at hand. 
The boys and girls will put on thicker 
clothing ; the doors and windows will be 
made tight to exclude the winter air ; 
picnics, blackberry parties, and excursions 
on the lake, will be laid aside for blind- 
man’s-buff, Merry’s Museum, and other 
in-door occupations. 

Perhaps some of our young friends may 
be unable to see, at the first glance, the 
benefit arising from this continual change 
of season. Why should it not be always 
summer, or why should there not reign a 
perpetual winter — that period of skat- 
ing and sliding, New Year’s holidays and 
Christmas festivities? Ifthe reader will 
accompany us for a moment, on a tour of 
inquiry to those parts of the earth where 
the season seldom changes, he will, per- 
haps, come back better satisfied to live 
in a temperate zone, under a fickle sky, 
and where nature dresses herself in so 
many different garbs. 

First, let us take a look at the frigid 
zone—the regions around the north and 
south pole. Here are Greenland, Ice- 
land, and vast tracts of frozen territory, 
which have never yet been explored. The 
ice and snow accumulate on the land and 
water, and cover a great part of the coun- 
try throughout the year. The winter 
lasts ten months, begioning in August. 





The warm weather of the remainiyy 
months is too short to bring grain 
maturity ; and the cultivation of the gj 
is very little practised. The earth pp. 
duces coarse though numerous mosses, 
very short grass, and some other sy,jj 
plants. In many places, nothing is to} 
seen but dwarf trees and shrubs, |) 
this region, there lives a race of peo) 
called Esquimaux. They are a dimin, 
tive though well-formed and hardy pee 
ple. They dress in furs and skins, an 
look like large meal-bags inflated wit) 
wind. The children wear fur caps, wit) 
the ears and nose of the animal, so tha 
at a distance, they look like the cubs of 
bears, foxes, &e. Their dwellings ar 
sometimes tents of skins, supported by: 
single pole in the middle, and sometine 
huts of snow and ice. They have no fir, 
but use lamps instead. The wick is: 
piece of dry moss, fed by the dripping 
of whale blubber. They live on the flesi 
of the seal, walrus, reindeer, and mu: 
ox. This they often eat raw. The 
have a valuable species of dogs, which ar 
trained to draw their masters on sledg« 
from place to place. The runners ¢ 
these are usually made of the right an 
left jawbone of a whale. Grinning aul 
grimacing are the chief amusement i 
the people, though they sometimes pliy 
at blindman’s-buff, and skip the roe 
They have no conception of a Suprew 
Being, and hardly any belief that may le 
called religion. 

So much for continual winter. Tle 
people, under the influence of their mg 
orous climate, are dwarfs both in bodj 
and mind. They have not intelligeo* 
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aning enough to build a house or a ship, or if 
they had, the churlish soil refuses them 
the means. There is neither timber for 
the frame, nor iron to fasten the timbers 
together. ‘There is no hemp to twist in- 
to cables, no tools to fashion the wood 
into the necessary form. ven if they 
succeeded in constructing a vessel, they 
know nothing of other countries, or of 
the articles which those countries produce. 


‘ain ty 
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r small 
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dy peo They live isolated from the rest of the 
ns, aud world, ignorant of the existence of other 
cd with people,and in their turn forgotten by them. 
08, With Let us now glance at the torrid zone. 
oe Here, beneath a vertical sun, reigns per- 
CUDS 0) 


petual summer, and nature puts on a 


ngs ar magnificent array of vegetation. As if 
ed bya enchanted by these regions, birds of 
netimes brilliant plumage are seen in flocks amid 
. tre the groves; monkeys are sporting in the 
ck isa 


trees; and, lurking amid marshes and 
thickets, are jaguars, cougars, tigers and 
alligators. The trees and plants common 
in our latitudes, are exchanged for others ; 
vegetation assumes a more exuberant 


“ippings 
he flesh 
1 musi 

They 


hich " character. The peach gives place to the 
| may orange and fig ; and lemons, bananas, and 
va ° guavas, fill the air with their fragrance. 
ght an 


The numerous and impenetrable forests, 
and the mighty streams of these regions 
swarm with animal life in all its forms: 
ferocious beasts of prey, huge serpents, 
flocks of gaudily colored and loquacious 
birds, and clouds of inseets everywhere 


ing aud 
ment of 
nes play 
he rope. 


Supreme 


{may TM abound. The earth brings forth her in- 

* crease unasked, and the inhabitants have 
Ring nothing to do but to pick and eat, The 
heir ng Weather is so warm, that clothing and 


shelter are almost unnecessary. As an 
instance of the manner in which nature 
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furnishes the inhabitants of hot countries 
with the means of satisfying all their 
wants with little labor, we will mention 
the cocoa-nut tree. This tree is found in 
all the tropical parts of the world, and 
the uses to which it is applicable are 
almost innumerable. The young buds 
are an excellent vegetable, and are much 
eaten: water-pipes, drums, and the posts 
of huts, are formed of the trunk: shade is 
furnished by the leaves while growing, 
and these, after separation from the tree, 
are invaluable as thatch for cottages. 
By a twist and a turn of the hand, they 
are easily fashioned into baskets, buckets, 
lanterns, articles of head-dress, and even 
books, upon which writing may be traced 
with an iron pen. The stems of these 
leaves form oars, and brushes are made 
by bruising the end of a leaf with a por- 
tion of the stem adhering to it. From 
the juice of the stem, a sort of palm wine 
is prepared ; the farinaceous matter con- 
tained in the stem, is a good substitute 
for sago; and a coarse, dark-colored sugar 
is obtained from the sap. The ripe fruit 
is a wholesome food, and the milk it con- 
tains a cooling beverage. The shell is 
made into drinking vessels; and finally, 
the white solid matter within, yields, by 
pressure, an excellent oil; this is used for 
burning, in the manufacture of torches, 
and in caulking the seams of boats and 
ships. Thus, with a cocoa-nut tree or 
two, a man might set up housekeeping, 
and be amply provided for the rest of 
his life. 

It is plain, that in a country like this, 
the effect of the climate, and the bounty 
with which nature has spread her table, 
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must be to render the people indolent 
and indifferent. The main spring to ex- 
ertion in this world, is the necessity of 
obtaining a livelihood; and in a land 
where everything is ready made to one’s 
hand, what motive is there to induce one 
to labor? 
what might have been supposed. The 
inhabitants of tropical countries remain 
the same from century to century, mak- 
ing little improvement in the arts and 
social refinements of life. No invention, 
no discovery, no science, has ever ema- 
nated from the torrid zone. All the great 
cities of the world, all the great works of 
art that required energy, invention, and 
skill, in their construction, lie in the tem- 
perate zones. And it isa singular fact 
that all these, without exception, are in 
the northern temperate zone. All the 
cities of the United States and Canada: 
New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Quebec, and Mon- 
treal: all the cities of Europe—London, 
Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburgh, Venice, 
Constantinople, Rome,and Naples: by far 
the greater part of those of Asia—Cabul, 
Teheran, Bagdad, Pekin, and Canton: 
together with the only portions of Africa 
that were ever tenowned—Egypt and 
Carthage—are all in the northern tem- 
perate zone. Havana, Rio Janeiro, Mec- 
ca, and Calcutta, are on the line separating 
the two temperate zones from the tropics. 


The cities of Mexico, Chagres, Caraceas, | sight,forethought. Even in winter there is 
Quito, Lima, Liberia, Timbuctoo, Bom- | 


bay, Madras, and Honolulu, are all that , 


the torrid zone has to offer as the work of 
six thousand years. In the southern 


. | 
The consequences are just 


| the points of the great peninsula of Sout} 
| America, and Africa, and about half of 
|New Holland, only. 

| In climate, as in everything else, , 
‘medium between the two extremes wil! 
be found most conducive to happiness, 
contentment, and advancement. VW, 
suppose it hardly necessary now to ex. 
plain why we who live where the sk; 
changes so frequently, and the winds blow 
hot and cold almost in the same breatl. 
have done so much while others hay 
done so little. The reason is evident 
While the summer is ripening the various 
fruits of the earth and bringing the crop: 
to perfection throughout the land, every 
one knows that it is merely a season, 
brief space of three months, which wil! 
soon disappear, and give way to another 
Every one knows that there isa seed-tin 
and a harvest—that in seed-time he must 
sow, and in harvest-time he must reap 
He knows that the crop once matured, 
the plant, or the tree, or the bulb, w! 
withhold all further bounty for another 
year. Therefore, the wheat, the rye. th 
oats, and the corn, must be garnered 
the grass must be cut, the fruits of the 
orchard and the garden stored. And all 
this in expectation of a season when na- 
ture seems dead, and the earth to have for 
gotten that her children are dependent 
on her for food, raiment and _ shelter 





' This begets care, caution, prudence, fore: 


| x0 room for idleness; for again comes seed- 
_time and harvest, and again comes frost 
and snow, and so on to the end of time 


Besides this reason, there is another 


temperate zone, there is but little land—- | There are many things which do not grow 
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in the temperate zone, but which the in-| buy them. But ships still sail slowly, and 
habitants nevertheless need. They must | coaches do little more than crawl from 


therefore go and get them, for there is no- 
body to bring them from the tropics here. 
This is the origin of what is called com- 
nerce. ‘They build ships, at first clumsy 
and slow, but soon graceful in form and 


wwift of foot. After groping about the seas 
for some time, they discover the principle 
which gives birth to the mariner’s com- 
pass,and then set off in search of new lands. 
The world now knows enough to write 
hooks, and just in the nick of time, the art 
of printing steps forward from the mists 
of the dark ages, and offers to print these 
books and even newspapers if any one will 


place to place: steam was discovered one 
day, and a man named Fulton harnessed 
it toa boat. This steam has done noth 
ing but work ever since, pull, push, drive, 
tear, smash, turn round, go ahead, go up, 
go down, but isn’t tired yet. Railroads 
are lazy contrivances, too,so a gentleman 
whom we know very well, tackled some 
lightning to a wire and sent it on an er- 
rand. The lightning did as it was bid, 
without playing truant on the way. All 
these inventions, and many others that 


‘we could mention, were the work of the 


inhabitants of the temperate zone. 





In the engraving above, the artist has 
endeavored to represent the rotation of 
the seasons. There is Miss Spring, with 
a garland of the modest and hardy flow- 
ers, which have had the courage to peer 





above the ground; Miss Summer, with 
an apron full of roses; Miss Autumn, 
almost bending under the weight of a 
load of ripened fruits and grain ready 
for the flail; last of all, Miss Winter, 
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dressed in skins, and carrying a load of | 
faggots toenlivenherchecrless fireside, In 
the distance, are the pyramids of Egypt, 
their heads above the clouds. For thou- 
sands of years have they looked down upon 
the changing seasons, and for many cen- 
turies more, in all probability, will they 
mark, unmoved themselves, the flight of 
time. 


As we said at the beginning of this 





article, it is now November. Blazing 


ALARM. 


leafless forests and the brown and withe->. 
ed fields. But we hope that we hays 
said enough to satisfy those who dislike 
the winter months, and who shiver at tho 
approach of north winds and snow storms, 
that nothing is without its use, and that 
to the climate of that part of the world 
in which we live, to the alternation of 
heat and eold, to the regular succession 
of the seasons, spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, we owe, in a great measure, our 


hickory fires will henceforth have more | happiness, comfort, improvement in the 
charms for both young and old, than the | arts, health, and civilization. 


-_————__—__. 


A Night Alarm. 


T was eleven o'clock at night, and four 
| sisters had assembled in one room to 
hear the contents of an interesting letter, 
which had arrived in tl.e morning. The 
attention of all was deeply engaged, and 
nothing was heard but the low and gen- 
tle voice of the reader, when a faint vi- 
bration of the window caused a cessation, 
and a glance of inquiry from one sister 
to the other. “It was only the wind,” 
said the reader, and she resumed her oc- 
cupation. After a few more lines, the 
noise was repeated with greater force, 
and the youngest of the party sprang 
to her feet. A long silence followed, 
and again came the sound, deeper and 
louder than ever, and continued till the 
whole window seemed to ring, and to 
shake in every pane. The house was 
built not many yards from the sea: no 
habitation, except a light-house, stood 
nearer than a quarter of a mile: the vil- 





lage was even more distant; but the 


situation was deemed so secure, from its 
seclusion, that there was not even a fas 
tening to the gates at cither end of the 
shrubbery. 

“Let us call papa,” said one, “for | 
am certain it is some one breaking into 
the dining-room.” “ Nonsense !” ob- 
served an elder sister, “no one would 
think of coming in here, and papa has 
been fishing all day, so we must not wake 
him on an uncertainty. Look out, and 
see if any one is on tlie lawn.” No one, 
however, dared venture to go near the 
window, and the noise was reiterated 
with such force, that every rod of iron 
in the drawing-room balcony, close by. 
seemed to vibrate in concert. “ This is 
too much,” said the eldest, who had hith- 
erto remained silent : and all rushed into 
the gallery behind the room. They pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of a friend, who 
was visiting at the house, and knocked 
at her door; on her opening it, the mat 
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ter was explained in whispers, and all 
five returned to the spot from whence 
the sound proceeded, placed the candle 
in the gallery outside, and, shutting the 
door, waited in breathless silence. They 
soon took courage to look out into the 
garden ; but all there was still. 
Reflection, however, seemed at length 
to convince the party that their fear was 
absurd; for being only an occasional 
residence, no property of value which 
could offer temptation was kept there. 
But there was the noise, and whence 
could it proceed? A walk along the 
cliffs, taken on that very evening, had 
discovered some haunts of smugglers ; 
besides which, one of the ladies had seen 
two men stealing along where there was 
no path, just at dark. Smugglers were 
therefore suggested as the primary cause 
of the alarm; and this idea was much 
more tolerable to the ladies than that of 
housebreakers. But, in the midst of 
these deliberations and reflections, shake 
went the window, ring went the balcony, 
screech went the boat upon the sand, as 
they thought, and away went the ladies 
to the door of the sleeping host, whose 
good-humored readiness and speedy ap- 
pearance showed that there need have 
been no hesitation in asking his help. 
The fears were soon related ; the noise 
was listened for, but in vain; the house 
was inspected, the females following at a 
respectful distance, though of course rea- 
dy to attack any one who might endan- 
ger the safety of their protector. But 
there was neither trace of kegs nor of 
bales. nor were footsteps to be observed 
in the soft gravel or dewy lawn in the 





garden ; and at length the master of the 
house, quietly asking his daughters and 
his guest if they were satisfied that all 
was safe, advised them to retire to rest. 
He himself soon gave audible proofs that 
he had resumed his slumbers ; and when 
their tongues were weary of uttering 
conjectures, the ladies thought proper to 
go to bed also. 

No second alarm occurred during a 
fortuight’s sojourn by the sea, and com- 
plete confidence was restored. 

In the course of the ensuing summer, 
a near relative of the proprictor of this 
beautiful spot, with his wife and family, 
went to the same house for the sake of 
the sea-air. After a few days’ stay, the 
husband left home, and on his return 
fancied that he saw an unusually grave 
expression on the countenances of his 
lady and her daughters; but it was so 
slight that he did not make any remark 
upon it. The evening closed in, and 
taking their station in the dining-room, 
the lady occupied herself with her nee- 
dle, and the gentleman began to answer 
the letters which had awaited his arrival. 
An unbroken silence ensued, which was 
interrupted by a low and gentle sound ; 
and the needle fell from the lady’s fin- 
gers. In half a minute, the noise was 
increased to a shrill, grating vibration, 
and gradually subsided into the softest 
and most melodious tones that ever is- 
sued from an /Molian harp. Occasion- 
ally it stopped, then rising to its utmost 
strength, the whole window shook, and 
the bars of the baleony above rung like 
echoes to the sounds beneath. 

“ We have heard this before,” said the 
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lady starting up. “TI would not tell you 
of it when you first came in, because [ 
wished you to receive the full impression 
of this mystery. We have searched in 
every direction; we have listened and 
watched, we have done everything in our 
power to account for it, but in vain; and 
the servants are more than half persuad- 
ed that it is supernatural.” She was 
interrupted by a return of the noise: it 
recommenced with a harsh and grating 
sound, and appeared now to come from 
the ceiling, now from the window, and 
now from the earth. At times, it was 
so loud that they thought it was a boat 
hauled on shore; and flew to the win- 
dow. <A bright moonlight night render- 
ed everything visible; but nothing of 
the kind was to be seen. The sound 
gradually ceased, as if retiring to a dis- 
tance; and for the first time in his life, 
the husband experienced a superstitious 
feeling creeping over him, and began to 
think that there was more reason than 
he chose to acknowledge in the supersti- 
tions of his servants. 

On the ensuing day, every endeavor 
wus made to find out the cause of this 
mysterious music; but it baffled all re- 
search, and defied every conjecture. The 
evening advanced, and all remained per- 
fectly quiet; the lady and gentleman 
went into the next room to partake of 
some refreshment, and the music recom- 
menced exactly in the same manner as 
before. The gentleman returned alone 
to the larger room, without a light, and 
seating himself in the middle of the room, 
so as to be able to see all around him, 
determined not to go to bed till he had 











fully investigated the matter. He, at 
last, felt sure that the tones procecded 
from the window, and approaching it, he 
anxiously watched the shore and the Sea, 
by the occasional and fitful gleams of 
moonlight. After a few minutes, the 
tones seemed to proceed from behind 
him; and turning his head quickly 
round, they at the same moment appeared 
to come from the window beside him. 
A feeling of awe, and perhaps terror, now 
assailed him; but he argued that if he 
did not now convince himself of the fact, 
he should for ever be disturbed with the 
recollection of the circumstance ; master- 
ing, therefore, his half-formed fears, he 
went to the window and leaned his head 
against it. 

The music then seemed close to his 
face, and for a moment he recoiled; but, 
fixing his eyes upon the same pane of 
glass, he beheld a dark spot upon the 
window. He tried to lay hold of it, but 
it eluded his grasp, and the tones con- 
tinued with more beauty than ever. At 
length he struck the window smartly, 
and all was still. He immediately pro- 
cured a candle, and calling his wife and 
servants, proceeded with them to the 
inspection of the mysterious spot. The 
music now became loud and shrill; but 
the light soon discovered that all these 
vibrations, these A®olian sounds, these 
harsh gratings, these awful and heavenly 
tones, these attempts at robbery, and 
these frightened smugglers, were occa- 
sioned by—a simple snail, which was 
crawling across the pane! As it drew 
nearer to the centre of the pane, the 
sounds became deeper and fuller; as it 
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approached the edge, they were as shrill 
as a fife. The occasional touching of its 
shell, in its course, and the greater or 
less sliminess of the animal, produced 
the vibrations and harsh gratings, the 
former of which were increased according 


to their vicinity to the framework; as | 
there were several snails crawling along | 


at the same time, in different parts of 
the same windows, the varied position of 
the sounds at the same moment was 
easily accounted for. 

A fiction of no small interest might 
perkaps have been founded on the above 


reality; but we have preferred a plain 
statement of facts; from the idea that 
nlany a mysterious story may be cleared 
up by bearing them in recollection. 





There is no feeling so painful or over- 


| powering, as that arising from the idea 
‘of supernatural visitation: the stoutest 
hearts quail under it. ‘The weak, the 
nervous, and the ignorant, have some- 


fear. It is therefore impossible to be 
too careful in the investigation of what 
appears to be at first sight unaccount- 
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The Crown of Roses, 


TIVHREE little girls, called Louisa, 

Janet and Florence, had each of 
them a dog, which they named after 
themselves, Louis, Jane and Flora. 
Louisa, the eldest, was a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed little girl, and Louis was a 
pretty little spaniel with brown hair, 


spotted with white. His eyes were gray, 
and he was the gayest, liveliest puppy 
you eversaw. When he saw his mistress 
coming, if it were ever so far off, he would 
run to her, his little legs going so fast 
that you could hardly see them. Louisa 
thought there was no dog “half so pretty 
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as Louis;” and he, I have no doubt, 
thought there could be no little girl so 
kind and good as Louisa. All the nice 
bits of bread and cake left from the ta- 
ble were set aside for the pet, who grew 
as fat as he was pretty. 

Not far from Louisa’s house, lived a 
black-eyed girl, named Janet. She, too, 
had a little dog, that she was very fond 
of, and that she thought a “real beauty.” 
And she really was—her figure was slight 
and graceful, and she was as black as a 
raven. Her tail was long and curly, and 
She had a 
bright silver collar round her neck; 


her hair was as soft as silk. 


marked Jane, which was fastened with 
a padlock, the key of which Janct kept 
among other treasures in a little trank 
in her bedroom. Jane was washed and 
combed cvery day, and the neighbors 
could not decide which was the prettiest, 
Jane or Louis. 

But the dog that Florence thought 
was the “nicest, and dearest, and cun- 
ningest,” was little milk-white Flora. 
She was indeed a beauty among beau- 
ties! Her bright eyes were nearly hid- 
den in her curly hair, and her feet were 
so small and delicate, that they seemed 
scarcely able to support her weight. She 
wore a blue ribbon round ber neck, which 
you would think was new every day, it 
was always so smooth. Indeed, Florence 
spent nearly all her pocket-money in rib- 
bong for her favorite’s neck. These were 
sometimes red, or pink, or purple, but 
generally blue ; for Flora’s mistress wore 
that color herself more than any other—it 
matched her eyes so well, and contrasted 
so prettily with her flaxen ringlets. It 





| to run ? 


was pleasant to see them together, they 
were so fond and playful. They eat to. 
gether, slept together, went to school to. 
gether—wherever you found Florence. 
there was Flora not far off. 

Well, these three young ladies with 
their pets were spending one lovely after. 
noon together in June, at the house of 
Janet. They ran and skipped about, 
the dogs after them, to their hearts’ 


content. Pretty soon, Janet’s mother 


heard them talking rather rapidly, and 
rather loud, and going into the garden 
found that they were disputing as to 
which of their dogs could run the fastest 
Louisa said that Louis ought to run the 
quickest, “ because he was the largest ; 
Janet insisted that Jane would outstrip 
the others, “because she was the smal- 
lest ;” and Florence said she knew that 
Flora would run faster than any other 
dog, “ if she told her to.” To settle these 
difficulties, Janet’s mamma _ proposed 
that the puppies should run a race, and 
see which beat. This plan pleased them 
very much. 

“But what shall be given to the one 
that beats,” said Janet. 

“Oh,” said her mamma, “we will 
crown the victor with a wreath of roses.” 

“Hurrah,” said the three litile girls 

“ Bow, wow, wow,” said the three little 
dogs. 

They all now ran to the house, a clear 
space was made in the hall, and the girls 
all advanced with their dogs. They 
placed them side by side, and the door 
at the other end was to be the goal. But 
how were the little animals to be induced 
This was a difficult point. At 
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last, Louisa’ pulled a bit of sponge-cake 
from her pocket, and placed it opposite 
Louis’ starting point ; Janet ran to the 
kitchen for a chicken bone; but what 
could Florence do—she had neither bone 
nor cake. She hesitated a moment, and 
then bounded to the end of the hall, and 
throwing herself on her knees, stretched 
out her arms to her favorite. The sig- 
nal was given—away ran the puppies, 
and Florence shouted as Flora rushed 
into her arms. “ Affection has won the 
race,” said Janet’s mamma; “ I award the 
wreath to Flora.” 

“ Hurrah for Flora!” cried all the little 
girls, who were too good-natured to be 
jealous of the success of their friend’s 
favorite. 

“ Now, for some flowers for the crown.” 
Away ran the children—the dogs after 
them. They soon returned with baskets 
full, and hands full; even a vase which 
had been filled in the morning, to adorn 
the parlor, was rifled of its sweetest flow- 
ers. There were enough to make twenty 
crowns; still, John, the gardener’s son, 
was called to reach a bunch of roses 
too high for little fingers to pluck. Flo- 
ra seeming to understand it all, stood 
proudly in the middle of the group, while 
Louis and Jane remained at a distance. 


Janet’s mamma now began to form the | 


crown. She laughed as she flung aside 
the overabundance of flowers of all de- 
scriptions, telling the little girls that they 
had forgotten that the wreath was to be 
of roses only. And such a wreath it was 
when it was finished! There was the 
little burgundy rose, its bright red con- 
trasting with the maiden’s blush, the del- 








icate noisetle clustering around the velvet 
damask. The beautiful scotch rose was 
rejected on account of its thorns, and was 
replaced by the queen of flowers, the moss 
bud. It was too pretty for a dog’s neck ; 
but no, Florence did not.think so. But 
the moment it was put on, Flora began 
to shake her head, and put her paws up 
to get rid of the troublesome ornament. 
At last, the flowers fell off one by one, 
and round Flora went, scattering her 
treasures about the room, amid the ex- 
clamations of the party. Finally, the 
little victor jumped into Florence’s arms, 
licked her face, and seemed very glad 
that the thing was over. The little 
girls laughed merrily, and seemed to en- 
joy the fun highly. I heard Janet say 
once, that she thought Flora held up her 
head higher after she had been crowned 
than before, but however that was, the 
three friends had no farther disputes. 
Inranra. 
——— Qe 
On his entrance into Philadelphia, 
General Lafayette was accompanied in 
the barouche by the venerable Judge 
Peters. The dust was somewhat trou- 
blesome, and from his advanced age, the 
general felt and expressed some solici- 
tude lest his companion should suffer from 
it. To which he replied: “ General, you 
do not recollect that I am a judge; I do 
not mind the dust, I am accustomed to 
it. The lawyers throw dust in my eyes 
almost every day, in the court-house.” 
saiiaiidibpithastis: 
A cLercymaN told an Indian he should 
love his enemies. “I do,” said the lat- 
ter, “for I love Rum and Cider.” 
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William 

ILLIAM PENN was born in) 

\ London, in 1644. He was the | 
only son of William Penn, vice-admiral | 
of England, in the time of Cromwell, and 
afterwards knighted by Charles II. He 
appears to have been seriously inclined 
from his vouth, and in his twelfth year, 
his religious impressions were confirmed 
by the ministry of an eminent preacher 
among a newly associated sect, called 
Quakers. When 15 years old, he entered 
Christ Church College, Oxford. He here 
met some other students devoutly in- 
clined, like himself, and they ventured 
to hold private meetings among them- 
selves. This gave great offence to the 
heads of the cellege, and the offenders 
were at first confined to their rooms; but 
persisting in their religious exercises, 
they were finally expelled from the uni- 
versity. On his return home, his father 


endeavored to divert him from his new- | 


ly-acquired ideas, as likely to stand in the 
way of his promotion in the world; but 
finding him inflexible, he beat him severe- 
ly and turned him out of doors. His 
mother interceded for him, however, and 
young Penn was sent to Paris, where he 
became so skilled in the French language, 
and other polite accomplishments, that 
he was again joyfully received at home. 
Penn now devoted himself to the study 
of the law till his 27th year, when his 
father sent him to Ireland, to undertake 
the management of a considerable estate 
there. At Cork, he again met with the 
person whose preaching had so much af- 





fected his early life. Ata mecting in 


Penn. 


that city, the preacher began his address 
with these words: “ There is a faith that 
overcomes the world, and there is a faith 
that is overcome by the world;” which so 
affected Penn, that from that time he 
constantly attended the meetings of the 
Quakers, though in a period of hot per- 
secution. His father, beiig informed of 
his conduct, remanded him home; but 
finding him determined to abide by his 
own convictions of duty, endeavored to 
come to an understanding with him; he 
agreed to forget his other peculiarities, 
if he would only consent to take off his 
hat in the presence of the king and of 
himself. Being disappointed in this, he 
could no longer endure the sight of his 
son, and a second time drove him from 
his family. Yet, after a while, being con- 
vineed of his integrity, he suffered him 
to return; and though he never openly 
countenanced him, he often used his in- 
fluence to get him released, when impris- 
oned for his attendance at religious meet- 
ings. 

In the 24th year of his age, Penn first 
appeared as a minister and an author; 
and it was on account of his second essay. 
“The Sandy Foundations shaken,” that 
he was imprisoned in the Tower, where 
he remained seven months. He here 
wrote his most eclebrated work, “ No 
Cross, no Crown.” In 1670, the meetings 
of dissenters were forbidden, under severe 
penalties. The Quakers, however, be- 
lieving it their religious duty, continued 
to meet as usual ; and when forcibly kept 
out of their meeting-houses, assembled 
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as near to them as they could in the 
street. At one of these meetings, Wil- 
liam Penn preached to the people thus 
united for divine worship. For this, he 
was committed to Newgate, and was soon 
after indicted for “ being present at, and 
preaching to an unlawful, seditious and 
riotous assembly.” He pleaded his own 
cause, though menaced by the judge, and 
was finally acquitted by the jury. He 
was, nevertheless, detained in prison, and 
the jury were fined for their verdict. 
Ilis father died this year, fully reconciled 
to his son, to whom he left a large estate; 
taking leave of him in these remarkable 
words: “Son William, let nothing in 
this world tempt you to wrong your con- 
science. So will you keep peace at home, 
which will be a feast to you in a day of 
trouble.” Shortly after this event, Penn 
travelled into Holland and Germany, and 
in 1672, married Gulielma Maria Sprin- 
gett, a lady whose father was an eminent 
minister and writer among the Quakers. 

The persecution of the dissenters con- 
tinued to rage for many years, notwith- 
standing their repeated applications to 
parliament for protection; and Penn 
turned his thoughts towards a settlement 
in the new world, as a place where‘he 
and his friends might enjoy their religious 
opinions without molestation, and where 
an example might be set of a just and 
righteous government. “There may be 
room there,” said he, “though not here, 
for such a holy experiment.” He there- 
fore in 1681, solicited a patent from 
Charles IL, for a province in North 
America, which the king readily granted, 
in consideration of his father’s services. 





Penn soon after published a description 


of the province, proposing easy terms of 
settlement to such as might be disposed 
to go thither. He also wrote to the In- 
dian natives, informing them of his desire 
to hold his possession with their consent 
and good will) He then drew up the 
Fundamental Constitution of Pennsylya- 
nia, and the following year published the 
Frame of Government. Upon the pub- 
lication of these proposals, many respect- 
able families removed to the new proy- 
ince ; the city of Philadelphia was laid 
out, upon the banks of the Delaware, 
and in 1682, the proprietor visited his 
territory, where he remained about two 
years, adjusting its concerns, and estab- 
lishing a friendly intercourse with his 
colonial neighbozs. During this period, 
no less than fifty ships arrived, with set- 
tlers from England, Ireland, Wales, 
Holland, and Germany. 

On his return to England, he solicited 
of the king the discharge of his persecu- 
ted brethren, fifteen hundred of whom 
remained in prison. The king’s procla- 
mation for a general pardon was soon 
issued, which was followed by his suspen- 
sion of the laws imposing penalties upon 
the dissenters. Political disturbances 
ensuing in England, Penn withdrew 
from public notice till 1695. During his 
retirement, he composed several works, 
the best known of which bears the title 
of “ Fruits of Solitude,” and consists of 
Reflections and Maxims, relating to the 
Conduct of Human Life. Soon after his 
return to society, he lost his wife, Guliel- 
ma, to which he said, all his other trou- 
bles were as nothing in comparison. He 
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William Penn. 


sailed again for Pennsylvania in 1699,| His writings bespeak his character as a 


intending to make his province his future 
home, but two years afterwards, he re- 
turned to England. In 1710, finding that 
the air of London disagreed with his de- 
clining health, he took a handsome seat 
in Buckinghamshire, where he resided 
till his death. In 1712, he had three 
distinct apoplectic fits. The last of these 
80 impaired his memory and understand- 
ing, as to render him ever after unfit for 
public service. In 1717,he hardly knew 
his old acquaintance, nor could he walk 
without leading. He died the next year. 





Christian and a philanthropist. Of his 
ability as a politician and a legislator, 
the prosperity of Pennsylvania is a last- 
ing monument. 

The manner in which the treaty 
with the Indian tribes of Pennsylvania 
was made, will forever immortalize the 
name of William Penn. “ This,” says 
Voltaire, “was the only treaty between 
Indians and Christians which was not 
atified by an oath; and it is the only 
one which never was broken.” Penn 


‘took the utmost care to protect the In- 
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dians in their rights, and to prevent the 
encroachments of white men. For this 
purpose he ordered all goods sold to the 
Indians, to be first tested; that wrongs 
done to Indians should be punished as 
those done to white men; and that all 
differences should be settled by twelve 
men—six colonists and six Indians. 
Soon after his arrival, he had a meeting 
with the natives to confirm these stipula- 
tions ; for his serupulous morality did not 
permit him to look upon the King’s grant 
as sufficient to establish his right to the 
country, without purchasing it by fair 
and open bargain of the natives, to whom 
only it properly belonged. 

Near the city of Philadelphia, there 
was an elm tree of prodigious size, to 
which the leaders on both sides repaired. 
Penn appeared in his usual dress, and 
on his arrival found the Sachems and 
their tribes assembling. They were seen 
in the woods as far as the eye could reach, 
and, both on account of their numbers 
and their arms, looked as if they might 
be pretty formidable customers. The 
(Quakers were unarmed, and but a hand- 
ful in comparison. When the Sachems 
were all present, William Penn is said to 
have addressed the-chief of them in the 
following words. “The Great Spirit, 
who made us and thee, and who rules in 
heaven and earth, knows that I and my 
friends have a hearty desire to live in 
friendship with thee, and to serve thee 
to the utmost of our power. It is not 
our custom to use hostile weapons against 
our fellow-creatures, for which purpose 
we have come unarmed. Qur object is 
not to do injury, and thus provoke the 





Great Spirit, but to do good. We are 
now met on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good will, so that no advantage 
is to be taken on either side,” 

During the first American War, the 
British general, Simcoe, was quartered 
at Kensington near this famous elm tree : 
the general, however, so respected it, that 
when his soldiers were cutting down 
every tree they could find, for firewood, 
he placed a sentinel beneath it, that not 
one of its branches might be touched 
A few years since, it was blown down, 
when cups, boxes, &e., were made from 
its wood, to be kept as memorials. The 
Indians have always expressed a great 
veneration for the memory of their bene- 
factor, and always style the governor of 
Pennsylvania, onas, which in their lan. 
guage signifiesa pen. To this day the 
garb and language of a quaker is a sure 
passport to their respect and confidence. 

eee 

Two gentlemen, Mr. D. and Mr. L 
stood candidates for a seat in the legis: 
lature of New York. 
Mr. D. gained the election. 
ing home, much elated with his success. 
he met an acquaintance. “ Well,’ said 
D., “I've got the election, LL. was no 
match for me. I'll tell you how I flung 
him. If there happened any Dutch 
voters, I could talk Dutch with them, 
and there I had the advantage of him. 
If there were any Frenchmen, [ could 
talk French with them, and there I had 
the advantage of him. But after all, L. 
was a clever, honest, sensible little fellow.” 
« Yes, sir,” replied the gentleman, “ and 
there he had the advantage of you.” 


By some artifice 
On return- 
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Head of the Apollo Belvidere. 


Apollo. 


POLLO, as our readers probably 
know, was one of the principal gods 
of the Grecian mythology. He was the 
presiding deity of archery, prophecy and 
music, and in later times of the sun. He 
was the patron of physicians, shepherds, 
and the founders of cities. He is a lead- 
ing personage in ancient fiction, and a fa- 
vorite with the poets, who have engaged 
him in a great variety of adventures. He is 
usually represented in the prime of youth 
and manly beauty, with long hair, his 
brow bound with the sacred bay-tree, 
bearing either the lyre, or his peculiar 
weapon, the bow. 
The finest piece of sculpture in the 
world is the statue known as the Apollo 
10 





Belvidere. It was found among the ruins . 
of an ancient city, about thirty miles 
from Rome, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. It was purchased by 
Pope Julius IL, and by him placed in 
the Belvidere or pavilion of the Vatican, 
whence its name. The name of the 
sculptor is unknown, though it is now 
pretty well proved that it was made un- 
der the emperors, and probably by the 
order of Nero himself. The statue is a 
standing figure, more than seven feet 
high. It represents the god naked, ex- 
cept the cloak which is fastened around 
his neck and harigs over his extended left 
arm. When the statue was discovered, 
the right arm was wanting, and therefore 
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its original action is unknown. It is 
generally supposed that he was holding 
a bow, after having discharged an arrow 
at the serpent Python, and both the 
arm and bow have since been restored to 
the statue. 

When Benjamin West, the great 
American painter, visited Europe, great 





curiosity was expressed as to the effect 


which some of the great works of art 
would produce upon his mind. The 
Apollo Belvidere, represented with bow 
and arrow, full of life and vitality, such 
as West had never seen in sculpture, was 
shown to him. He raised his hands ip 
astonishment, and true to all his earliest 
associations, exclaimed, “ Oh, how like a 
young Mohawk warrior !” 


——_— 


The Mother's Jewels, 


ANY years ago, in the days of an- 
M cient Rome, a lady lived with her 
two sons in a small but neat house in 
that great and powerful city. She was 
a widow; and though not poor, yet she 
lived with frugality, and spent most of 
her time in attending to the education 
of her sons. Her husband, whose name 
was Tiberius Gracchus, had done good 
service to his country, and she hoped 
that her sons might inherit their father’s 
wisdom, and also enjoy, like him, the re- 
spect and love of the Roman people. . 

She was sewing busily one morning in 
her parlor, her mind turning on some 
plan she had formed for teaching her 
younger son Caius the study of arith- 
metic. He showed great facility in 
numbering, and wished very much to 
understand the higher branches of the 
science. Raising her head from her 
work, she became aware that a chariot 
and horses were at her door. This did 
not surprise her; for although of mode- 
rate fortune herself, yet her society was 
courted by the rich and the noble, and 


many a proud dame boasted of the friend. 
ship of Cornelia Gracchus. 

The knock at the door was answered 
by the servant, who immediately admit- 
ted a highly dressed and elegant lady to 
the presence of Cornelia, who rose to 
meet her with an earnest and marked 
courtesy and affection. 

“ Ah, Fredonia, how do you do? [ 
am glad you have come to see me; it is 
so long since I had that pleasure. How 
is your lord ?” 

“Quite well; and how are you and 
your boys—your noble Gracchi—meet 
sons of such a father ?” 

“They are well, and busy just now in 
riding a beautiful horse sent them by 
their grandfather. But what brings my 
friend to Rome? Is there anything 
here that Campania, that lovely region, 
cannot boast; for I can hardly attribute 
your coming such a distance to the cause 
of friendship alone.” 

“Oh, you must know that my husband 
ordered me, from your famous jeweller, 





Publius, a bracelet of great beauty and 
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value, and proposed to me to drive there 
for it myself, at the same time begging 
me to present his respectful homage to 
(‘ornelia Gracchus.” 

“ Thanks to him and to you. But let 
me see the bracelet? Truly, it is mag- 
nificent! What brilliancy of stone and 
beauty of workmanship! It might ran- 
som a kingdom, Fredonia! Have a care’ 
that you do not lose so precious a cluster 
of gems! In return shall I show you 
my jewels ?” 

“Ah, you have then had the ‘ weak- 
ness; a8 you once termed it, to buy these 
ephemeral articles. ‘ Jewels’ you were 
wont to say,‘ befit the young, the gay, 
the thoughtless; for me—give me the 
diamond star of intellect, the ruby flush 
of valor, the snowy pearl of innocence, 
the sapphire light of truth.’ Tis thus 
that you were wont to talk. But change 
comes over all things, and even Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi, may learn to 
boast of her jewels.” 

“Come and see them, Fredonia, my 
friend. You shall judge of their value 
yourself.” 

Issuing from the door into a lawn, 
they observed at a little distance two 
youths patting and caressing a noble 
steed, that, with arching neck and dis- 
tended nostrils, seemed to have just 
stopped his bounding career. 

“Ah! mamma,” said Caius, the young- 
er lad, as the ladies came up, “look at 
Scip ; he has just been galloping round 
the lawn with Tiberius. Now is my turn 
—now for a caracol worthy of my grand- 
father Scipio!” So saying the spirited 
youth jumped upon the saddle, and rein- 








ing the fiery charger with ease, caused 
him to curvet and prance asa sort of 
courteous salutation to the two ladies. 
Then giving him the rein, he bounded 
away, and skirting the lawn was lost to 
sight, amid the foliage of the woods be- 
yond. 

“ Adieu, Mother Cornelia; adieu, 
Madame,” said the elder, Tiberius, his 
eye glancing with the noble fire of his 
father’s race ; “ Caius will want me; it 
is a hard matter, even for two of us strip- 
lings, to master Scip!” So saying the 
youth bounded away, just as his brother 
reappeared at the edge of the lawn. 

“ But your jewels, Cornelia?” said her 
friend after the departure of Tiberius. 

“You have seen them, Fredonia— 
they are there!” said Cornelia—* the 
sons of Tiberius Gracchus—the grand- 
sons of Scipio Africanus !” 

ssaiinatpiiheniin 
Dr. Busy, whose figure was much un- 


der the common size, was one day accosted. 


in a coffee-room by an Irish Baronet of 
colossal height, who said, “ May I pass 
to my seat, O Giant?” The Doctor 
politely making way, replied, “Yes, O 
Pigmy!” “O sir,” said the Baronet, 
“my expression referred to the size of 
your intellect.” “ And my expression, sir, 
to the size of yours,” said the Doctor. 
a eee 
A miser having been implicated in an 
affair of usury, was in danger of trial, 
and hung himself. He was, however, 
cut down, and having seen the rope ly- 
ing on the floor cut in two, exclaimed, 
“ Why spoil a new rope by cutting it ?— 
could you not untie it ?” 
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Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER XI. 






HORWALD and 
his followers now 
made rapid pro- 
gress towards the 
MD coast. They were 
at first somewhat 
saddened by the 
loss of their companion, but their sorrow 
was diminished by the consciousness of 
Harold’s unworthiness. Char-kole had 
little time to indulge in the luxury of 
woe ; for Nella, who was as gay as a lark 
herself, insisted on his keeping her com- 
pany whenever she laughed or sang. 
Thorwald’s thoughts were fixed on Ice- 
land, from whence they occasionally wan- 
dered to Erie and Gudrida; and, in short, 
the whole troop, occupied by their various 
hopes and expectations, gradually forgot 
the grave, and the mound of earth they 
had left behind them. 

One evening the ‘whole party, having 
come to a halt for the night, were making 
their preparations for their bivouac, 
when Char-kole, who was ever on the alert 
for occurrences of the sort, thought he 
saw an animal hopping along under cover 
of the trees. Picking up two rather 
unamiable looking stones, he followed the 
creature on tiptoe. From time to time 
he caught a glimpse of him as he went 





leisurely along over the uneven ground, 
But as sure as he raised his arm to take 
aim, just so sure did a branch, or a bush, 
or a something get in the way and inter- 
rupt the line of vision. So he went on 
and on, till at length he lost sight of the 
fellow altogether. This made him rather 
angry; for he was thinking a piece of 
rabbit would taste amazingly good after 
his hard day’s tramp. The rabbit, if 
rabbit it was, was inexorable, however. 
and returned no more. Char-kole turned 
his face homeward, but found, much to 
his surprise, that it had grown quite dark. 
and that he really didn’t know which 
way home, or the bivouac fire was. The 
season, for it was now towards the begin- 
ning of October, was very damp, and in 
many places the fog rose from the ground 
in thick masses. Char-ko'e stood still, 
and peered anxiously through the dark- 
ness, in hopes of recognizing some tree 
or clump of bushes he had passed in his 
chase. He saw that he was in a low. 
marshy spot, and the mist was standing in 
clouds all around him. He shouted, but 
his voice seemed to be absorbed by the 
exhalations which surrounded kim on 
every side. It sounded dull and heavy, 
and evidently didn’t go very far. He tried 
it again, but with no better success. He 
felt the merest shadow of fear at his 
heart, which beat a little loudly for a 
second or so, till he hit himself a violent 
clip upon the chest, and taking good 
courage, set manfully to work to extri- 
cate himself from his situation. All of 
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a sudden, he saw a light directly before 
him. “ Why, there they are, after all !” 
cried he, “ not twenty rods off.” Buta 
moment’s glance convinced him that the 
light he saw was a very different sort of 
a thing from that of a fire that boiled 
water or cooked rabbits for supper. 
There were no jolly Norwegians sitting 
round it, warminy their hands in the blaze 
—for the night was really cold; but it 
stood all alone by itself in the middle 
of a fog-bank, in a way that Char-kole 
didn’t consider absolutely decent. Be- 
sides this, it was about six feet above the 
ground—another rather puzzling circum- 
stance. 

At first, Char-kole turned his back on 
it, and began to get out of the way ; but, 
on second thoughts, he boldly faced it and 
strode towards it. He now went over 
his ancles in water at every step. Still, 
he seemed to be no nearer than when 
he first started. It seemed to retreat 
as he approached, and he could sometimes 
see it skip from place to place. It 
changed in form, too, and size. It some- 
times spread very wide, and then con- 
tracted itself; sometimes it appeared 
like a wave of the sea, and seemed to 
drop sparks of fire. Char-kole’s curiosity 
was now thoroughly aroused, his fear 
was gone, and he felt but one desire—to 
pursue and catch the fairy form before 
him. So on and on he went. From 
walking it soon beeame wading, and at 
last down went one leg into what seemed 
a bottomless pit of water and bulrushes. 
The air which his descent had forced 
down, came oozing up to the surface and 
exploded in bubbles, right under Char- 
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kole’s nose. Char-kole didn’t like it 
much, but as it was the first time he had 
ever been in a marsh, he supposed it 
was all right. But he was evidently 
nearer the phantom ; for, by its light, he 
saw a dry spot within his reach, and with 
some effort he gained the land. Instead 
of retreating, it now advanced towards 





/him, and after approaching tolerably 





near, stopped. Char-kole got down on 
his knees, and crawled on all-fours to 
within two or three yards of it, where he 
had a good view. It kept skipping about 
a dead thistle, till a slight motion of the 
air caused it to jump to another place. 
It was a uniform body of light, and illu- 
mined the darkness to some distance. 
Char-kole, as we have had occasion to 
observe before, was a natural philosopher, 
and he guessed at the truth at once. 
Without believing for a moment that he 
had been treated to an interview with a 
ghost, or that a dead-and-gone Indian 
had returned to his hunting-ground on 
this damp and foggy night, he supposed 
the appearance to be some freak of na- 
ture, easy enough to be accounted for 
with a little investigation. He was too 
used to auroras, and mock suns, and 
haloes, to be frightened at such a modest 
little meteor as the Will-o’the-wisp. 
Still, he felt a little natural vexation at 
being thus led out of his path, and per- 
haps entangled for the night among these 
swamps and October fogs. Turning to 
the gaseous seducer, and stretching forth 
his right arm in an attitude of contempt 
and commiseration, he said, “ Well, now, 
I hope you're satisfied. Here I am, 
stuck fast in a bog, and no likelihood of 
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getting out. 
it ain’t to me. 


It may be fun to you, but 

I don’t like to stand in 
mud and water up to my knees, and I 
don’t believe you would, if you tried it 
yourself. Come now, behave like a de- 
cent member of society, and show me the 
way out; you must be acquainted with 
these parts, and if you’ve got a con- 
science, you'll feel better for it after- 
wards.” 

To Char-kole’s surprise and admiration, 
the meteor seemed to hear and be affect- 
ed by hisappeal. It stood still a moment, 
and then started off, at a pretty good pace, 
in the opposite direction from that inwh'ch 
it had come. Char-kole hesitated a little, 
for if the thing really heard and saw, and 
had senses and so forth, it was more nat- 
ural to suppose it a bad spirit than a 
good one. But the vaporous being 
seemed to beckon him on, and he set off 
in pursuit. Over ditch and through bog, 
now high and dry on a flat, and now knee- 
deep in water, did Char-kole follow the 
merry Jack-o’lantern. Sometimes it 
guided him by its light over danger- 
ous holes, and sometimes hid behind 
trees or shrubs. By degrees they got 
off of the marshy ground, and entered 
upon a thickly wooded tract. Through 
bushes and over fallen trees, round clumps 
of thickset briars, and under interlacing 
branches, did Char-kole chase his lumin- 
ous conductor. He had observed, how- 
ever, that its light had faded from the 
moment they had left the swamp. This 
confirmed him in his conjecture that it 
was nothing more than a body of ignited 
vapor, and that it drew its sustenance 
from the bogs and marshes among which 
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he had first discovered it. “ Poor thing” 
thought Char-kole, “it will, perhaps, pay 
dear for its charity in showing me the 
way out; it looks feeble already.” The 
meteor was fast diminishing in size and 
brilliancy, but at the same time, Char-kole 
observed that he was once more on fa- 
miliar ground. An open space, overhung 
by a gigantic oak, where they had at first 
prepared to pass the night, came upon 
his view, and he recognized it at once. A 
few more steps, and he saw in the distance 
the glowing watch-fire of the Norwegians 
His comrades, covered with skins, lay 
around it, their feet towards the blaze 
A solitary sentinel paced to and fro, with 
eyes and ears wide open. In those days 
watchmen never slept on their post 
Within range of the rays of the fire, was 
one solitary tent; this tent was Nella’s. 

With tottering steps and flickering 
light, Char-kole’s foggy genius made its 
way to the door of the tent, and then and 
there, as if its duty was over, and its ca- 
reer on this earth run, it went out. It 
collapsed ; vanished into thin air. Char- 
kole felt as if he had lost a friend, and 
took a peep into the tent to console him- 
self therefor. Nella was quietly sleeping. 
unconscious of the perils from which her 
knight had just escaped. .The light of 
the bivouac fire shone full upon her face, 
through a chink in the side of the tent 
Having closed this chink, that the blaze 
might not disturb her slumbers, he made 
himself known to the sentinel, and taking 
a good hot. place near the blaziest part 
of the fire, spent an hour or two in the 
pleasing process of drying. Towards 
midnight he fell asleep, and dreamed 
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that he was a Will-o’the-wisp. As he 
was dancing over a swamp, he thought he 
saw a female walking on the edge. She 
saw the phantom, and advanced to meet 
it. Char-kole led her through the deep- 
est parts of the marsh, and took delight 
At last she 
lost her footing, and fell where the water 
was mapy feet over her head. Her life- 
less body soon floated to the surface. O 
horror! It was Nella! And her own 


in seeing her strugglrs. 
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lover had lured her on to destruction. 
This was too much for Char-kole, and he 
awoke in terror. The 3cene was the 
same as when he had lain down to rest, 
except that another sentinel had taken 
the place of the former, and more fuel 
had been added to the fire. Char-kole 
changed his position, ani was soon as 
unconscious as his exploded guide, the 
Jack-o’lantern. This time, he slept till 
morning. 





Something about the Weather: Rain, Snow, ete. 


oa is scarcely any subject in 


which mankind feel themselves more | 


interested than in thestate of the weather; 
and it would be an amusing undertaking 
to caleulate how much of our time is 
passed in telling one another it is hot, it 
is cold, it is fine weather, it is a beautiful 





day, &c. We have all been accustomed » 
to see clouds from our infancy. They, 
therefore, neither awaken admiration, nor, 
in common cases, excite attention; yet, 
of all the objects around us, there are 
few more wonderful, or more truly de- 


serving of notice, The traveller who 
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has ascended high mountains knows that 
clouds are a species of fog, or mist, like 
those which we perceive upon plains ; he 
has also remarked that, when the clouds 
are scattered in the air, the part of the 
atmosphere in which they float is com- 
paratively dry. Clouds are composed of 
a mass of vesicles like soap-bubles ; these 
float in the air, rising or falling till they 
are in equilibrium with the air, remain- 
ing suspended thus as long as they pre- 
serve the same state. When the par- 
ticles of vapor approach within a certain 
distance of each other, these minute wa- 
ter-drops have a tendency to unite, and 
presently fall in the shape of rain. Many 
of the phenomena in the formation of 
clouds cannot be fully explained; but 
we may be certain that, when a cloud is 
formed in the air, whatever be the cause, 
it can subsist there only while watery 
vapors continue to be produced in the 
same place. Thus the extent occupied 
by a cloud is an indication of the cause 
which produces vapors, or of its in- 
tensity in some part of this space. Ex- 
treme humidity exists but very little 
beyond the extent of the cloud, and as 
soon as the cause which furnishes the va- 
por ceases, the cloud dissipates. 

When it rains, the source which fur- 
nishes vapors produces them in such 
abundance that the vesicles are driven 
against each other, even in the bosom of 
the cloud, and, not having time either to 
disperse or evaporate, they are united ; 
and the water falling to the lowest part, 
as in soap-bubbles, they are soon burst, 
and fall as rain. As drops of rain are 
formed, the vesicles are destroyed. 
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In Middle and Lower Egypt it never 
rains, and the excessive fertility arises 
from the flood of the Nile. The natiyes 
do not credit the phenomenon of water 
falling from above. Hence it is that 
all monuments are so nicely preserved. 
Buckingham found a building which was 
left unfinished 3 or 4000 years since. 
with the ochreous marks of the workmen 
still perfect. A fog hangs for six months 
over Peru, and rain so seldom falls that 
a shower is a great calamity, since no pre- 
cautions are taken against one. 

Dew is the moisture which is deposit. 
ed upon the surface of the earth, from 
the air, in the form of minute globules, 
resembling drops of rain. It is only de- 
posited upon surfaces colder than the 
surrounding air. Some substances on 
the earth are found to grow colder dur- 
ing the night than others, and these re- 
ceive the greatest share of dew. Deep 
water, which retains the heat received 
during the day, receives none at all; and 
animals sleeping in the open air remain 
perfectly dry, while the grass around 
them is covered with water. Hoay-frost 
is formed only upon very cold nights; 
the dew then freezes, and has a white 
appearance, like ice or snow. Dew is 
generally more plentiful in spring and 
autumn than in summer, because a great- 
er difference is found between the tem- 
peratures of the day and night in the 
former seasons than in the latter. The 
formation of dew may be seen, on a smaller 
scale, in the collection of drops and mois- 
ture on the outside of a tumbler of cold 
water upon a sultry day. The tumbler, 
being colder than the air around it, con- 
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denses the air, and receives a portion of 
its moisture. The annual deposit of dew 
is about five inches deep. 

Snow is produced when the atmosphere 
is so cold as to freeze the particles of rain 
as soon as they are formed ; and the ad- 
herence of several of these particles to 
each other, which meet and cling together 
as they descend through the air, forms 
the usual fleeces of snow, which are lar- 
ger in proportion as the clouds are higher, 
since they are longer in descending, and 
have more time to accumulate. By this 
means the heat of the earth is confined, 
and an admirable defence formed for the 
vegetable kingdom during the severities 
of winter. Snow-flakes usually consist 
of regular crystals, presenting many cu- 
rious forms, which, when viewed through 
a microscope, appear as in the cut at the 
commencement of this article. 

Snow has been seen, in the polar re- 
gious. of a red, orange, and salmon color: 
this occurs both on the fixed and on 
floating ice, and appears in some cases to 
result from vegetable, and in others from 
animal matter, suspended in the sea, and 
deposited upon the ice around. Some- 
times, natural snow-balls, an inch in di- 
ameter, are formed by the rotation of the 
snow while falling. Snow-storms occa- 
sionally present a luminous appearance : 
one was witnessed in March, 1813, by a 
party on Loch Awe, in Scotland, which 
imparted to the glassy surface of the lake, 
the boat, their clothes, and all the sur- 
rounding scenery, a luminous appearance, 
like a huge sheet of fire. Their own 
bodies, to the eye, all seemed to burn; 
although, of course, without any feeling 





of warmth. When they applied their 
hands to any of the melting snow, the lumi- 
nous substance adhered to them as well as 
the moisture, and this property was re- 
tained by the snow for twelve or fifteen 
minutes, 

The formation of Aad has never yet 
been explained. Hail shows the exist- 
ence of an intense degree of cold ;—yet 
hailstones of an enormous size are formed 
during the hottest hours of the day in 
the hottest months of the year ; and hail 
is more frequent in summer than in win- 
ter. The common notion is, that it is 
caused by the freezing of rain-drops; 
yet hail is usually formed in clouds that 
are very low in the atmosphere. It is 
highly probable that electricity has some 
extraordinary agency in its production. 
The descent of hail, in some countries, 
appears to occur at particular periods. 
In France, Italy, and Spain, it commonly 
hails most abundantly during the hottest 
hours of the day in spring and summer ;. 
and in Europe generally, it falls princi- 
pally during the day, though there are 
examples of great hail-storms which have 
taken place during the night. That hail- 
storms have definite limits, may be infer- 
red from the tremendous storm which 
desolated so great a portion of France in 
July, 1788. It began in the south-west, 
and proceeded in two parallel bands to 
the north-east, the extent of one of them 
being 500 miles, and the other 600— 
thus traversing nearly the whole length 
of that great kingdom, and even a portion 
of the Netherlands. The mean breadth 
of the eastern band was 12 miles, and of 
the western, 6; and, what is very re- 
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markable, the interval between the two 
bands, amounting to 20 miles, was de- 
luged with heavy rain. 

This tremendous storm was ushered in 
by a dreadful and almost total darkness, 
which suddenly overspread the whole 
country. In a single hour the face of 
nature was so entirely changed, that no 
person who had slept during the tempest 
could have believed himself in the same 
part of the world. Instead of the smiling 
bloom of summer, and the rich prospects 
of autumn, which were just before spread 
over the country, it now presented the 
dreary aspect of gloomy winter and ste- 
rility. The fertile soil was changed into 
a morass; the standing corn beaten into 
a quagmire ; the vines and the fruit-trees 
were torn to pieces; and the hail lay in 
heaps, like rocks of solid ice. The dam- 
age caused, in every part of the course 
of the storm, required years for its repair. 

Hailstones are sometimes so large as 
to kill pigeons, ducks, and geese. A case 
is on record where hailstones were pro- 
jected from a cloud almost horizontally, 
and their velocity was such that, in many 
instances, a clear round hole was left in the 
glass which they pierced, as if a bullet had 
been shot through it. Arago remarks 
that sometimes, before the descent of hail, 
a crackling noise is heard, which it would 
be difficult to describe in any other way 
than by comparing it to the emptying a 
bag of walnuts. This is accounted for, 
by some meteorologists, by supposing the 
hailstones to be driven by the wind 
against each other in the clouds which 
carry them. 

Thunder and lightning, it has long been 
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known, are caused by electricity; py, 
the cause of the thunder-clap, which ge. 
companies the flash, is still the subject 
of conjecture. In general, it is consid. 
ered that lightning, by its heat, creates 
a partial vacuum in the atmosphere, and 
that the sudden rushing of air into the 
void space produces the sound ; but vari- 
ous reasons have been assigned for the 
long-continued noise of thunder. It was 
formerly supposed that the rolling sound 
is merely the result of several echoes 
caused by reflection from mountains 
woods, buildings, or clouds, or from th 
latter alone when a thunder-storm takes 
place over the ocean. This opinion seems 
to have been founded upon the fact, that 
the report of a gun, discharged in a moun. 
tainous region, is prolonged by the echoes 
during at least half a minute, which is 
about the time that the rolling of thunder 
continues. But, though the reflections 
of sound are very probably, in part or at 
times, the causes of the prolongation of 
thunder, they do not always afford a sat 
isfactory explanation of the phenomenon. 
which, in a great many cases, cannot be 
accounted for by the doctrine of echoes 
Possibly, the rolling may arise from tl: 
circumstance that there are several points 
of explosion, at different distances from 
the ear. . 

The flash of lightning, and the explo- 
sion of the thunder, take place in reality 
at the same moment; but sound only 
travels at the rate of 1125. feet in as 
cond, while the passage of light from th: 
cloud to the observer may be considered 
as instantaneous ; therefore, as there ar 
5280 feet in a mile, the distance of the 
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THE GUANA LIZARD. 


cloud in miles may be ascertained by | 


elapsing between seeing the flash and 
hearing the clap. From the observations 
of voyagers towards the north pole, it 





appears that neither thunder nor light- 
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ning is known beyond the 75th degree 
of latitude; and even as high as the 70th 
degree, they are extremely rare. 

In our next number we shall have 
something to say upon winds and hurri- 
canes. 





The Guana Lizard, 


A’ first sight, we should hardly sup- 
pose this hideous reptile to be one 
of the most innocent and inoffensive 
creatures in the animal creation. It is 
striking in nature, that there are some 
creatures lovely to the eye, which, in 
their dispositions and habits, are danger- 
ous and destructive; and others, repul- 
sive in their appearance, which are ex. 
ceedingly gentle and harmless. Such is 
the lizard known by the name of the 
common guana. Sometimes, when this 
otherwise harmless creature is agitated 
or irritated, either by fear or anger, its 


eyes seem flashing with fire; it hisses 
like a serpent, greatly inflates the pouch 
under its throat, lashes about its tail 
with great violence, the scales upon its 
back rise erect, and its head, covered 
with tubercles, it raises in a most threat- 
ening attitude. One can hardly conceive 
any creature to look more dreadful or 
forbidding. It usually contents itself 
with this display, however, and slinks 
away upon the first opportunity. 

The length of this animal is from four 
to five feet. The tail is long and round, 
and the back serrated like asaw. Its 
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color is usually a brownish green. 
feeds upon insects and vegetables. Its 
usual places of habitation and retreat 
are the clefts of rocks or the hollows of 
trees. Though it is not commonly a 
tenant of the water, yet, in cases of dan- 
ger, it will plunge itself beneath the sur- 
face, and remain there some time con- 
cealed. It shows great agility in its 
motions ; it climbs trees with astonishing 
ease, and reaches the loftiest branches 
with great quickness. The females leave 
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MUST tell you the story of Sleepy 
Simon. He was very fond of fishing, 
and would sit for hours with his hook 
in the water, waiting for a bite. He 
eared but little whether he caught a fish. 
Sometimes he would doze over his hook 
and line, and if anything took hold of 
his bait, and gave his line a jerk, he 
would wake up and attend to it. 
Well, one day Simon went to his fa- 











It | the woods in the spring, and proceed to 


the sea-shore to lay their eggs among the 
sand. These number from twelve to 
twenty-five ; they are very small in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal, being a 
little longer and about the same thick. 
ness as pigeons’ eggs. 

The guana is killed with great diff- 
culty by blows, or even by wounds in- 
flicted by firearms; but it dies in an 
instant if a straw is put up its nos 
trils. 


























Simon, 


vorite pond, and in order to find an easy 
position, he climbed upon the trunk of 
an old tree that spread out over the 
water. Reclining upon this, he threw 
out his line, and. after a while, went fast 
asleep. 

It was a warm, pleasant day, and Si- 
mon slept soundly. He even fell into a 
dream, and imagined that he was a fish. 
According to his dream, he lived ina 
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peautiful brook, and everything was very 
pleasant, except that many of the little 
fishes were caught by the people around. 

A trout, or bream, or perch, would be 
swimming along, and a nice worm would 
appear before him. He would seize it 
in his mouth, when in an instant he 
would be jerked out of the water, and 
nothing more would be seen of him by 
his companions. 

These sad accidents made the fishes a 
little unhappy, and Simon in his dream 
fancied that he was dreadfully afraid of 
being caught by the fishermen. What 
awful creatures, thought he to himself, 
these people are, who can take pleasure 
in hooking little fishes out of the water, 
where they live so happily ! 

While these thoughts were in his mind, 
he fancied that he looked up from the 
brook, and saw a boy reclining upon a 
branch of a tree, hanging over the water ; 
and the little fellow had a hook and line, 
ready to catch any foolish fish that might 
venture to seize the bait. 

“What a horrid monster,” said the 
fish to himself, “that boy is! What a 
cruel heart he must have, to jerk innocent 
fishes out of the water, and all for fun !” 

While he was dreaming of this, a heed- 
less fish came along, snapped at his bait, 
and gave the line a jerk. Simon started 
in his sleep, the pole fell from his hands, 
and down he went, head first, into the 
water! The brook was deep, and he 
went at once to the bottom. 

He would surely have been drowned, 
but aman who chanced to be passing 
that way, saw him fall, and ran to his 
deliverance. The poor fellow was taken 





out, cold, dripping, and almost suffocated. 
He was quite sick for two or three days, 
and while confined to his room, he thought 
a great deal of his dream. 

“Really,” said he, thoughtfully, “ I 
meant to have pulled a fish out of the 
water, and I tumbled in myself. I sup- 
pose a fish feels as badly out of the wa- 
ter, as I do in it, and though catching 
these little creatures may be sport to me, 
it is death to them.” 

Such thoughts as these made a strong 
impression upon Simon’s mind, and IL 
believe he never amused himself with 
angling again. I am quite sure that he 
never afterwards got upon the limb of a 
tree over the water, in order to take a nap. 

Salles 

Catuinc Tuincs sy THEIR Ricut 
Names.—The Picayune, in describing a 
regatta, says that the pitcher “ was filled 
with delicious fresh milk.” Further on it 
quietly remarks that the milk “ was sea- 
soned and sweetened, and acidulated, 
and strengthened, by certain infusions 
and ingredients, which converted it into 
a preparation which is sometimes called 
punch, but is none the worse for that.” 

a 

Larce Fret.—Some people think that 
large feet are ungenteel, but they are con- 
venient. A person with large feet stands a 
better chance in a high wind than one with 
small feet, as he is not so liable to over- 
set. Large feet are also more convenient 
for kicking rascals. On the other hand, 
large feet are inconvenient on account 
of the expense of shoe-leather and stock- 
ing-yarn, It also takes Jonger to wash 
large feet than small. 
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ELL, according to the almanac, the 
W sun, the winds and weather, it is 
November! We suppose our readers 
know this as well as we do; but it’s a 
sort of habit we’ve got into, and it’s ra- 
ther difficult, sometimes, to break off a 
long-established custom. Habit’s a sec- 
ond nature with many people; and, 
speaking of habit, we have a story to tell 
in point. We once knew a very worthy 
old gentleman in New Haven, who had 
been a merchant over thirty years, and 
who had acquired by industry an ample 
fortune. He was exceedingly regular in 
all his ways, and among other things, he 
always had codfish for dinner Saturdays. 
He never failed, too, to go to his office 
before breakfast, ‘to see that the store 
was open and that the clerks were at 
their duty. One morning his wife was 
obliged to wait for him a long time, and 
when at last he returned, he sat down 
to eat, with a rather glum manner, 
and without any apology for his tardi- 
ness. A cup of coffee, however, re- 
stored him, and opening his mouth he 
spoke : 





“ Most extraordinary circumstance. 
most extraordinary, indeed !” : 

“ Why, what do you mean, my dear?” 
asked his wife. 

“ Mean! why here have I had to open 
the store with my own hands, and after 
sitting in the door a full hour, waiting 
for the boys, not one of whom made his 
appearance, I was forced to close the 
store again to come to breakfast !” 

“ Good gracious !” exclaimed the lady, 
almost gasping for breath ; “ you haven't 
been to the store, have you: why, it’s 
Sunday !” 

“ Sunday !” returned he, “ impossible. 
It can’t be Sunday—we didn’t have cod- 
fish for dinner yesterday !” 

It was Sunday though! and, owing 
either to the neglect of the marketman, 
or the bad luck of the fishermen, the old 
gentleman had quite forgotten whether 
he was at the end of one week or at the 
beginning of another. 

But we can spare but little time to 
talk this month: we have a good many 
letters to read, and several to answer. 
So here goes. 
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Charleston, Sept. 2, 1850. 
My Dear Mr. Merry: 

You are probably aware that a great many of 
our southern people spend their summer at the 
north, and that in return, the Yankees, especially 
those whose health requires a change of climate, 
visit our warmer latitudes in winter. I have been 
»o Boston and Nahant, where I vainly endeav- 
ored to find you; now I wantto know if you 
couldn’t make it convenient to come south, as 
soon as cold weather sets in, and stay till the re- 
turn of spring. You can have my room fo write 
the Museum, and read your correspondence in: 
and then you could lay the scene of one of your 
stories in South Carolina. There are a great 
many pleasant things to see in our city. Besides, 
| will agree to compose all the puzzles you will 
want for your “ Monthly chat.” As a specimen of 
my powers in this way, I send you the following : 

lam a name of fifteen letters. 

My 7, 6, 2, 10, 3, is a sort of military tactics. 

My 3, 5, 14, 7, is a substance used in cooking. 

My 11, 4, 5, 15, isa South American animal. 

My 8, 14, 9, 4, 10, is what little boys and girls 
sometimes wear. 

My 12, 13, 7, 15, 11, is a pattern. 

My 7, 14, 13, 1, 15, 7, 5, 6, 2, is very nearly the 
right way of spelling Hunchback. 

My whole is one who didn’t guess what was 
going to happen to him, and who won’t, probably, 
be guessed by any one else. 

Your young friend, 
Susan PALMETTO. 


Castile, Aug. 6, 1850. 
Ma. Merny: 

Iam a little boy of nine years, and have never 
learned to write, but Mother says she will write 
what I dictate. 

I sent you one dollar by my uncle, in the sum- 
mer, when he went to New York to buy goods. 
Itwas for Merry’s Museum, and I received the 
first number in June. 

I must now tell you how I got my dollar. In the 
autumn, I pick up all the chestnuts that fall from 
the trees on my father’s farm, and sell them, re- 
serving a few for the family. Mother says if I 
were to eat them all, I should be very sick, but 
if I sell a part and send the money to you for the 
Museum, I shall receive something every month 
in the year that will be worth more than chest- 





nuts. Please send the back numbers from Jan- 
uary to June, and then my year will be out in 


Decem ber. Good-bye. 


Your true friend, 
Busuet or Nuts. 


Boston, Sept. 6th, 1850. 
My Dear Mr. Menray: 

Whenever I’m puzzled to understand anything 
I find in my school books, I always think of you 
as the best person to help me out of my difficulty. 
Now I want to know the reason why places 
separated often by but fifty ora hundred miles, 
exposed to the same heat of the sun, enjoy soma 
ny differences of climate? I believe I understand 
all about the seasons, and why winter is winter, 
and spring spring: but I don’t see why summer 
should be colder, wetter, drier, or warmer in one 
place than another, for years together, the two 
places being in the same latitude, and not a hun- 
dred miles apart. Can you enlighten me ? 

Yours, with respect, 
James W. L. 


MERRY’S ANSWER TO JAMES W. L. 

There are many circumstances which 
modify the climate of particular places, 
Master James. The influence of the sea 
is one of these. The sea is not so sub- 
ject to variations of heat and cold as the 
land, and consequently the sea air is nei- 
ther very hot nor very cold. It there- 
fore softens the severity of winter and 
abates the heat of summer. Places ex- 
posed to its influence, are consequently 
rendered more temperate. Again, great 
accumulations of ice and snow materially 
affect climate. The large masses of these 
in the regions of Greenland impart their 
chilling influence to the air, and give 
that harsh quality so remarkable in the 
easterly winds of New England. 

Mountains which shelter a country 
from cold winds, render the climate 
warmer. Plants which flourish on the 
southern side of a mountain range, would 
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perish on the northern. Elevation above | countries are oranges, lemons, and many 
the level of the sea is an important cir- | other things which in America are pecu. 


cumstance in climate. 


be excessively hot—being on the equator 
—enjoys a climate of perpetual spring. 
The reason is, that it is several thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. At the 
distance of a few miles, the inhabitants 
of Guayaquil, lying on a low and level 
margin of the sea, experience an intense 
and sickly degree of heat. 

The inhabitants of a country, too, ex- 
ercise a powerful though slow influence 
upon the climate. By the levelling of 
forests and draining of marshes, the sun 
is let in upon the soil, and the climate is 
rendered warmer, drier and more salu- 
brious. The winters are much shorter, 
the quantity of snow that falls is consid- 
erably smaller, and the cold less intense 
than when our forefathers first settled 
this country, and in a great measure from 
this cause alone. 

The climate of Europe is affected by 
various circumstances. The eastern por- 
tion, including the greater part of Rus- 
sia in Europe, is rendered colder by the 
winds which sweep over it, chilled by the 
masses of snow and ice embosomed 
among the mountains of northern Asia. 
The southern parts are rendered warmer 
by the hot winds which visit them from 
the burning deserts and plains of Africa. 
In those parts which border upon the 
Atlantic, the extremes of both heat and 
cold are diminished by the constant’ ac- 
tion of the sea air. Spain and Italy are 
instances of the effect of the winds blow- 
ing from Africa. The products of these 


The city of Qui- | liar to the torrid zone. 
to, which, according to its latitude, should | 





Massachusetts 
and New York are in the same latitude 
as Italy, and yet, owing to the proximity 
of Greenland and the frozen regions of the 
North Pole, produce only the hardier 
fruits, such as apples, pears, &e. In Mos. 
cow, in the eastern part of Europe, the 
winter is so inclement as to render every 
precaution necessary to guard against it 
while at Edinburg, in the western part, 
but in the same latitude, it is hardly 
more severe than at Boston. 

These are some reasons, James, which 
will perhaps make your lessons a little 
more understandable in future. Learn 
them by heart, and if any one asks you 
why it’s colder here than it is there, or 
warmer there than here, you'll be able 
to tell them all about it. 


Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 20th, 1850. 
Dear Rosert Merry anv Perer Panter: 

I didn’t find anything in the September No. 
of the Museum, that was young enough for me 
to understand. I’m only six, but don’t want to 
be forgotten, for all that. My brother, who is six- 
teen, says he doesn’t think it can be made any 
better—when I’m sixteen, perhaps I shall think 
so too. Won't you put something in for me in 
the next No.? If you will, I'll get it by heart, 
and recite it to you when you come this way. 
There ! Dotty. 

Sleepy Simon, whose story will be 
found a few pages back, is intended for 
all little boys and girls of six and there- 
abouts, like our correspondent Dolly 
We don’t ask her to get it by heart, but 
just to put away the moral in some snug 
corner of her head, so that it will be rea- 
dy, when wanted. We sha’nt forget 


Dolly in future. 
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(¢ T\EAR me! Mr. Merry has for- 

gotten what month it is!” ex- 
claims Sam Kritik—a very hard fellow 
to please—as he turns over the Museum’s 
yellow cover, and glances at our opening 
engraving. “ Instead of a scene of wintry 
desolation, the snow lying at least two 
feet deep, with icicles and ted cheeks to 
match, here is a picture of butterflies and 
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birds’ nests, boys and girls hunting for 
May-flowers, deer hiding under the cane- 
brakes, and a whole snarl of birds in full 
song, and bushes in full bloom! I ex- 
pected to see a party of skaters on the 
lake, or a school gone sleigh-riding—a 
sied-race or a battle with snow-balls: but 
this jumble of May, July, and August, 
with a flock of wild geese in the north-east 
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corner, won’t do at all for December, Mr. 
Merry. It would have been very well 
for last June or next June, but is hardly 
the thing for the first month of winter.” 

Now Sam, stop a minute. You never 
wait to think, but always imagine that 
the first idea that comes into your head 
is the right one, and you never give your- 
self time to reflect. Why will not the 
picture do for December? It represents, 
as you say, a scene in which tho artist has 
grouped together several features of the 
summer months—children, birds and 
animals, sheltering themselves in a grove 
of flowers from the noontide sun. Is 
not this a pleasant scene to look upon? 
Would it not be a pleasant scene to en- 
joy? And as winter with its cold breath 
prevents us from realizing the picture, is 
it not a pleasant scene to remember and 
look back upon? As six months must 
elapse before summer can again return, 
is it not a pleasant scene to look forward 
to and hope for? 

Before we have done we shall make 
Sam Kritik acknowledge that the picture 
is a very appropriate one, indeed. We 
have so often suited each season and 
month with a characteristic engraving, 
that we thought for once it would not be 
a bad idea to try, the effect of contrast. 
We may be thus led to say a word or two 
upon the Pleasures of Memory. Green 
meadows and running waiter, trees and 
corn-fields waving in the breeze, are al- 
ways pleasant ‘things to recollect. But 
they are not the only agreeable subjects 
of remembrance. Almost every one looks 
back upon bygone days with emotions of 
pleasure. In every one’s life there are 





REMEMBRANCE AND ITS FLOWERS. 


certain scenes which stand out in strong 
colors, and which seem to grow brighter 
as the distance increases. Girls, as they 
grow older and advance towards woman- 
hood, leave off dressing dolls and working 
samplers, but they never quite forget, and 
sometimes remember with tears, though 
not of pain, the old nursery and play- 
ground. Boys sometimes think it a bore 
to go to school, and porevover prosy books 
of grammar and history; but often, in after 
years, they remember those old school- 
days as the happiest period of their life. 
Perhaps among some one’s Pleasures of 
Memory, Merry’s Museum may stand a 
chance of having a place. Some boy or 
girl—a girl we hope, but we won't object 
to a boy—in recalling the scenes of their 
youth, will have an indistinct remem- 
brance of a sort of guide, or companion, 
or playmate, in the shape of a thin book, 
that used to pay them a visit once a 
month. That was long ago, though, in 
the days when they used to like homely 
thoughts clothed in simple language; and 
when they had seen so little of the world 
themselves, that they thought old Merry 
must have been a pretty great traveller, 
to be able to-talk on so many different 
subjects. If any one recollects our u- 
pretending magazine, as having been an 
agreeable companion of their young days, 
we shall be content to hope that with the 
pleasure it gave, it also planted some 
germs of right principle, which will take 
firm root as life advances, and childhood 
is left behind among the things that were. 

The ‘Pleasures of Memory’ is a poetical 
subject, and we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing a stanza or two from Rogers’ beautiful 
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poem. It represents the pleasing melan- 
choly excited by revisiting an obscure 
village after a long absenee. 


As o’er the dusky furniture I bend, 

Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend. 
The screen unfolds its many-colored chart: 
The clock still points its moral to the heart. 
That faithful monitor ’twas heaven to hear, 
When soft it spoke a promised pleasure near. 
And has its sober hand, its simple chime, 
Forgot to tra e feathered 
Childhood's lo am ge" 
The tangled wood-walk, 
Indulgent Memory w 
Clothed with far 
Thee would the 










the tufted green! 

and lo, they live! 

ues than light can give. 

invoke ! to thee belong 

and the poet’s song. 

thy magic glass reveals, 

When o’er the landscape Time’s meek twilight 
steals¢ 

As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 

Long on the wave reflected lustres play. 


From ‘ The Pleasures of Hope, by one 
of the greatest English poets, Thomas 
Campbell, we make an extract with 


which to conclude our December intro- 
ductory. 


Primeval Hore, the Aonian Muses say, 

When Man and Nature mourned their first decay, 
When every form of death, and every woe, 

Shot from malignant stars to earth below; 

When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 

Yoked the red dragons of her iron car;, 

When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again ; 
All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 

But Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind. 


Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime, 

Pealed their first notes to sound the march of 
Time, 

Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade.— 

When all ite sister planets have decayed : 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world 
below, 


Thou, uncismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 
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A Smart Boy. 


Wuew Lieut. Governor Patterson was 
Speaker of the Legislature, some dozen 
boys presented themselves as applicants 
for the place of messenger, as is usual at 
the opening of the House. He inquired 
their names, and into their conditions, in 
order to make the proper selection. He 
came, ia the course of his examination, to 
a small boy, about ten years old, a bright- 
looking lad— 

“Well, sir,” said he, “what is your 
name ?” 

“John Hancock, sir,” replied the boy 
with promptuess. 

“What!” said the speaker, “you are 
not the one that signed the Declaration 
of Independence, are you ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the lad, stretching 
himself to his utmost proportions, “ but 
I would if I had been there.” 


“You can be one of the messengers,” 
said the Speaker. 


—}——__— 


Tere is a factory in Cincinnati which 
takes logs in at one door; the process of 
making staves, drying, finishing and put- 
ting up commences, and neatly finished 
kegs pop out of a door opposite. It isa 
speedy and constant process, and very 
ingenious. The work of making these 
kegs is all done by machinery. 


——————>—_—_ 


Tue following is a correct copy of % 
sign ‘placed on a bridge, not a thousand 
miles off, says the Indiana Revoiulé— 
“ $2 FINE. TO. RIDE OR DRIV OVcR THIS 





And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile ! 


BRIG. FASTER. THEN A WAULK :” 
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sop appearing before Cresus, king of Lydia. 


Asop and his Adventures. 


A NSOP, the celebrated fabulist, lived 
A about the year 600 bs. c., and was a 
person whose sayings have been famous 
throughout the world from a very remote 
period of antiquity: It is not known 
with certainty where he was born, nor 
are the circumstances of his life very 
clearly ascertained. Some of the Greek 
writers call him a Thracian, others a 
Samian, but the more common opinion 
is that he was a native of Phrygia in 
Asia Minor. He is described as a _per- 
son of mean appearanee, dwarfish in sta- 
ture, dark-complexioned, and hump-back- 
ed: but these particulars are not much 
to be relied on. The Greek accounts 
represent him as having first attracted 
notice while he was a slave. His mas- 
ter carried him to Ephesus for sale, and 


at setting out ordered him to take on his 

shoulders one of the bundles among his 
| baggage. Alsop chose the heaviest, on 

which all his companions laughed at him 

for his simplicity. But they soon found 
the laugh turned against them ; for as the 
whole company ate from his bundle every 
day of the journey, AZsop soon had the 
lightest burthen of all to carry. This 
showed them that he was not so great a 
fool as he seemed, and his master imme- 
diately conceived a high opinion of his 
sagacity. 

Xanthus, a Samian philosopher, went 
to the slave market to purchase a servant. 
He questioned the slaves as to their ca- 
pacities, and most of thera being eager 
to be purchased, praised themselves for 





all sorts of knowledge and talents. When 
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he came to Adsop and asked him what 
he could do; the answer was “ Nothing.” 
“ Why nothing?” asked the philosopher. 
« Because,” returned Alsop, “ my compa- 
nions have promised to do everything, 
and nothing is left for me to perform.” 
Xanthus was so much pleased with this 
witty sarcasm on the vanity of the other 
slaves, that he purchased Alsop and car- 
ried him home to the island of Samos. 
JKsop proved a very useful servant to 
his master, and on many occasions helped 
him by his sagacious advice out of very 
awkward difficulties. The wife of Xan- 
thus ran away from him, and the philos- 
opher was unable to recover her. sop 
advised him to spread a report that he 
was about to be married a second time, 
and to make great preparations for a 
wedding. Xanthus did so, and within a 
few days the runaway wife came home in 
great haste, and was glad to make up 
with her husband. Xanthus, though a 
philosopher, was a little too fond of wine ; 
and on one occasion having drank too 
much at a party, he boasted, as men in 
their cups are very apt to do, much be- 
yond his ability to perform. He pro- 
mised to drink the ocean dry, and laid a 
heavy wager on it. When he became 
sober he was greatly puzzled to guess 
how he should get out of the consequences 
of the foolish bet. He applied to Alsop, 
who promised to save his money and re- 
putation if he would collect the whole 
party the next day on the sea-shore. 
When they were all assembled, sop 
said to them: “ My master has promised 
to drink the ocean dry, and so he will, 
if you will stop the rivers from running 








into it; for you must bear in mind that 
he did not agree to drink the rivers too.” 
On which they all burst into a laugh, 
and confessed that Xanthus had got clear 
of his bet. 

The people of Samos were much ad- 
dicted to the superstitious practice of 
augury or divination by the flight of 
birds. One day, during the solemnities 
of a great public festivity, an eagle which 
was hovering over the market snatched 
away the public seal of the city, and after 
flying about with it for some time, drop- 
ped it into the bosom of a slave. This 
was thought an omen of dire portent, 
and the people were in great consterna- 
tion. All the philosophers and sages 
were consulted as to the precise meaning 
of the omen. Xanthus advised that 
sop should be summoned before the 
magistrates, and his opinion asked. 
This was accordingly done, and Aisop 
said, “ The eagle is a royal bird and sig- 
nifies a great king. The dropping of 
your seal into the bosom of a slave or 
one who has no power over himself, de- 
notes the loss of your liberties. If you 
do not look sharply to your affairs, the 
omen will too soon be realized.” 

We are told that this event soon fol- 
lowed the prediction of Aisop. Croesus, 
king of Lydia, sent ambassadors demand- 
ing tribute of the Samians, as a token 
of submission. This made a great ex- 
citement among the magistrates and 
people. When they found they could 
not agree together as to the course to be 
pursued, they again consulted Alsop. 
His reply was, “ The path of liberty is 
narrow and rugged at the entrance, but 
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the further you advance in it, the plainer 
and smoother it will be found.” This 
noble sentiment fixed the resolution of 
the Samians, and they determined to 
defend the liberties of their country 
against the encroachments of the king of 
Lydia. An answer was sent accordingly. 
Croesus was astonished at the boldness 
of the inhabitants of this little island ; 
but having heard that it was caused by a 
few words uttered by a slave, he conceiv- 
ed a great curiosity to see him. He sent 
therefore another embassy to Samos, 
offering to withdraw his demand of tri- 
bute, and leave the inhabitants in power 
and independence on condition that they 
would deliver Adsop into his hands. 

The Samians were glad to pacify the 
great king so cheaply, and Adsop made 
no objection ; but he first reminded them 
of their imprudence in purchasing power 
by giving up a counsellor who had been 
their chief defence in danger. On this 
occasion he is said to have uttered the 
well-known fable of the sheep and the 
wolves, in which the sheep were described 
as giving up their defenders, the dogs. 
The example exhibited the folly of the 
Samians in so striking a manner, that 
. they determined once more to refuse the 
demands of Croesus. War ensued; but 
ZEsop resolved to take a bold step in 
hopes of putting an end toit. He left 
Samos, end suddenly presented himself 
before the Lydian king, where he recited 
the fable of the Captive Grasshopper, 
who begged for life on the plea that all 
her business was to sing, and that her 
death could bring no possible advantage 





to his possessions. Croesus felt the jus- 


ADVENTURES. 


tice of the sentiment, and not only par- 
doned AXsop, but offered to grant him 
any other favor which he might ask. 
ZEsop requested that the king would 
spare Samos, and grant the island a per- 
manent peace. Croesus immediately ex- 
ecuted a writing to this effect, sealed it 
with the royal signet, and dispatched it 
to Samos by the hands of Adsop. The 
Samians, for this piece of service, erected 
a statue to Adsop, who afterwards return- 
ed to the court of Lydia, and was taken 
into high favor by Croesus. He became 
the public counsellor of that monarch, 
and under his patronage he composed, 
for the instruction and amusement of the 
people, many of those fables which have 
been handed down from age to age under 
his name, through the languages of all 
civilized countries, to the present day. 
In the latter part of his life, Aisop is 
said to have travelled extensively in Asia, 
Africa and Europe. There are many 
stories related of the manner of his 
death, but none that we can rely upon 
as true or probable. 
punnniiieena’ 

Tuere is a story of a bet between an 
American and a Dutchman, as to who 
should talk the other out of breath; 
they were locked in a room all night, and 
in the morning the Dutchman was found 
on the floor just dead, and the American 
with barely strength enough left to whis- 
per in his ear. 


———>—___ 


Tuomas Hoop says of an irritable 
man: “ He lies like a hedgehog rolled 
up the wrong way, tormenting himself 
with his prickles.” 
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Lucy and her Dog. 


EE the little girl in the picture, eat- 
N\ ing her bread and milk. How anx- 
iously the dog at her side looks at her, as 
if to ask for some! If you knew how much 
old Carlo has done for her, as well as I 
do, you would be surprised that she does 
not share her breakfast with him. 

When Lucy was a little baby in the 
cradle, her mamma used very often to 
go out, and leave her under the charge 
of Carlo. She would put on her hat 
and shawl, and then call the faithful 
dog, and show him the sleeping child, 
and say, “Here, Carlo, take care of 
Lucy.” She would then go out; and 


. she might stay all day, and Carlo would 


never leave the cradle. 

One day Lucy’s mamma had gone to 
market, leaving Carlo as usual by the 
side of his charge. Half an hour after 
she had gone, a friend, who had been 
ahsent some years, returned, and entering 
the house, went up to the cradle to see 
the baby. Little Lucy had just awoke. 





WSs 


qh) ed to take the infant up, he seized her 





| She was as pretty a child as you ever saw. 


She threw up her arms, and crowed in 
the lady’s face as she stooped over the 
bed. Carlo watched her motions with a 
| jealous eye, and the moment she attempt- 


rather roughly by the sleeve, and, growl- 
ing a little. said as plainly as he could, 


Ass |“ Don’t touch her. She is under my 
& care. I do not know who you are, and 


you must not take her till my mistress 
returns.” 

This mute language, the lady seemed 
perfectly to understand, for she patted 
his head, and said,“ Good fellow, good 
dog, I won’t do her any harm. Come, 
little dear,” again endeavoring to take 
the child. But this time Carlo showed 
his teeth, and appeared so much in ear- 
nest that she thought it best to desist, 
laughing as she did so, Fortunately for 
little Lucy, who was growing impatient, 
her mother soon returned. Carlo retired 
from his post, and the lady had then no 
difficulty in accomplishing her purpose. 
Indeed, the faithful creature came io her 
side, fawned upon her and licked her 
hand, as if apologizing for his apparent 
rudeness. 

When Lucy was four years old, her 
mother sent her to an infant school about 
a mile off, and it was never necessary for 
any one but Carlo to go with her; as she 
stayed all day, her mother put her dinner 
in a covered basket, and put the handle 
in Carlo’s mouth. He would then trot 
along by her side, and if anything fright- 
ened her, Lucy took hold of his ear, or 
his tail. But everybody, and every dog 
and cat knew Carlo too well to presume 
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to interfere with him, or trouble his little 
charge. When they arrived at school, 
he sometimes stayed with Lucy, and 
sometimes went home, never failing to 
return at the hour when the school was 
over. 

A shaliow brook runs not far from Lu- 
cy’s house; and she often sails boats in 
the water, and wades in with her little 
white feet spattering it around with great 
glee. Now, Lucy’s mamma never feels 
afraid to have Lucy in the brook when 
Carlo is near, for if she goes in too far, | 
he takes hold of her clothes and draws | 
her back to shore—and he does this so 
gently, that Lucy ventures in some dis- 
tance, sometimes, on purpose to have 
Carlo “swim her out,” as she calls it. 

Thus, little Lucy had been taken care 
of all her life by the faithful dog. If she 
wants to play, who can run so fast as 
Carlo; and who can jump so high? If 
she throws the ball, who can catch it more 
surely? if she wants to sleep, who watches 
her so faithfully? And does not all this, 
Lucy, deserve a great deal of gratitude 
and kindness on your part? There, now, 
be a good girl, and give him some of your 
bread and milk. 





—_Q—_ 


A Story of the Highway. 

Nor many years ago, an Irishman, 
whose finances did not keep pace with 
the demand made on his pocket, and 
whose scorn of honest labor was rather 
unfavorable to their being filled in a de- 
cent way, borrowed an old pistol one day, 
when poverty had driven him to extrem- 





ity, and took to the highway, determined 


to rob the first man he came across, who 
was likely to have a purse too heavy for 
comfort. 

A jolly old farmer came jogging along, 
and Pat put him down, instantly, as a 
man who possessed those requisites he 
stood so much in need of himself. Pre. 
senting the pistol, he ordered him to 
“stand and deliver.” 

The poor fellow handed out some fifty 
dollars ; but finding Pat somewhat of 
greenhorn, begged five of them back to 
take him home, a distance of about half 
a mile. The request was complied with, 
The old farmer was a knowing one. 
Eyeing the pistol, he asked Pat if he 
would sell it. 

“Is it to sell the pistol? Sowl, an’ 
it’s that same thing I'll be after doin’, 
What will ye be after givin’ for it ?” 

“Tl give you this five dollar bill for 
it.” 

“Done! an’ done’s enough betwane 
two gintlemen. Down with the dust, an’ 
here’s the tool for yer.” 

The bargain was made by immediate 
transfer. The moment the farmer got 
the weapon he ordered Pat to shell out; 
and, pointing the pistol, threatened to 
blow his brains out if he refused. 

Pat looked at him with a comical leer, 
and buvi wing his breeches pockets sung 
out : 

“ Blow away, ould boy! bless yer sow], 
there isn’t a drap of powther in it.” 

We believe the oid man never told the 
last part of the story but once, and that 
was by the purest accident. Pat moved 
off, and hasn’t been seen or heard of 
since, 
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Something about the Winds: Hurricanes, Storms, ete. 


JINDS are occasioned by whatever 
\ disturbs the equilibrium of the at- 
mosphere, or the equal density or quan- 
tity of air at equal distances from the 
surface of the earth—whatever accumu- 
lates the air in one place, and diminishes 
it in other places. Heat, which rarefies, 
and cold, which condenses the air, are 
the principal and more general causes 
which produce currents in the atmosphere. 
Another cause has been ascribed to the 
attraction of the sun and moon, whose 
influence is supposed, with great proba- 
bility, to occasion a tide, similar to that 
of the sea, but greater, because the air 
lies nearer to those celestial bodies, and 
because air is much more expansible 
than water. Some action in the produc- 





tion of the wind may also be derived 
from volcanoes, fermentations, evapora- 
tions, and especially from the condensa. 
tion of vapors; for we find that, in rainy 
weather, a considerable wind frequently 
precedes the approach of every single 
cloud, and that the wind subsides as soon 
as the cloud has passed over the zenith. 

Winds are phenomena in a great mea- 
sure dependent on the law, that lighter 
fluids rise in heavier ones. As oil, let 
loose under water, is pressed up to the 
surface, and swims, so air, near the sur- 
face of the earth, when heated and ex- 
panded by the sun, rises to the top of 
the atmosphere, and spreads there, forced 
up by the heavier air around, which 
rushes inward, and constitutes wind. 
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The cross currents in the atmosphere, 
thus arising, are often rendered evident 
by the motion of clouds or balloons. If 
our globe were at rest, and the sun were 
always shining on the same part, the 
earth and air directly under it would be- 
come exceedingly heated, and then the 
air would be constantly rising, like oil in 
water, or the smoke from a great fire— 
while currents or winds would be pour- 
ing towards the central spot from all di- 
rections below. But the earth is con- 
stantly turning round under the sun, so 
that the whole middle region, or equato. 
rial belt, becomes heated; therefore, ac- 
cording to the principle just laid down, 
there should be over it a constant rising 
of air, and constant currents from the 
two sides of it, on the north and south, 
to supply the ascent. Now, this pheno- 
menon is really going on, and has been 
going on ever since the beginning of the 
world, producing the steady winds of the 
northern and southern hemispheres, called 
the trade winds, which prevail in most 
places within 30 degrees of the equator, 
and on which mariners reckon almost as 
confidently as on the rising and setting 
of the sun. 

The trade winds, however, do not ap- 
pear on the earth to be directly north 
and south, as they are in fact; for the 
eastward whirling, or diurnal rotation, of 
the earth, causes a wind from the north 
to appear as if coming from the north- 
east, and a wind from the south as if 
coming from the south-east. This is 
illustrated by the case of a man on a 
galloping horse, to whom a calm appears 
to be a strong wind in his face ; or, if he 





is riding eastward, while the wind is dj. 
rectly north or south, such wind will ap- 
pear to him to come from the north-east 
or south-east. While, in the lower r. 
gions of the atmosphere, air is constantly 
flowing towards the equator, and forming 
the steady trade winds between the tro. 
pics, in the upper regions there must, of 
course, be a counter-current, distributing 
the heated air over the globe. This has 
been confirmed by many observations 
At the summit of the Peak of Teneriffe 
there is always a strong wind, blowing in 
a direction contrary to that of the trade 
wind on the face of the ocean below; 
and, among other proofs, we may specify 
the following singular incident :— 

On the 30th of April, 1812, about 
midnight, the inhabitants of the Island 
of Barbadoes were roused from their 
sleep, and greatly alarmed, by a sound 
like that of a heavy cannonading, anda 
light similar to the flashes from guns was 
seen in the west. It was supposed to 
be a naval action between a British and 
French fleet. The troops were beat to 
arms, and all were put in readiness to 
act as the emergency might require 
The firing increased towards morning 
but afterwards the sound died away. All 
this time the sky was perfectly clear and 
serene ; but soon after dawn, thick masses 
of clouds collected over the island, 
and poured down, instead of rain, tor 
rents of an earthy dust finer than sand 
The sun rose invisible, and all nature 
was wrapped in darkness more intense 
than ever was known in the blackest 
midnight. The alarm of war immet: 
ately gave place to more appalling 
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thoughts; all were thrown into indescri- | ing towards its centre from all points 


bable consternation. Many persons ap- 
prehended, and not without reason, that 
the end of the world had come; and the 
affrighted multitude thronged to the 
churches, groping their way with lanterns 
in their hands. It was not till 20 min- 
utes past noon that a gleam of light af- 
forded a feeble hope to the dismayed 
population. In the afternoon, the falling 
of the dust gradually abated, and the 
sky slowly became clear, and dissipated 
their fears. The dust had fallen in some 
places six inches in depth. A ship 500 
miles eastward of Barbadoes had her sails 
and decks covered with it. On being ana- 
lyzed, it proved to be volcanic; and five 
days afterwards, a vessel arrived from St. 
Vincent’s with the intelligence, that the 
Souffriére, a voleano in that island, had 
burst forth in flames, and laid the whole 
colony inashes. All this time the regu- 
lar trade wind had been blowing from 
the eastward, which should have carried 
the ashes away from Barbadoes, that 
island lying 70 miles to windward of St. 
Vincent’s; but the voleano had thrown 
its contents above the trade wind into a 
contrary current of air, and thus the 
ashes had been transported upwards of 
500 miles, apparently against the wind. 
While the sun is beaming directly over 
4 tropical island, he heats the surface of 
the soil, and therefore the air over it; 
but the rays which fall upon the ocean 
around, penetrate into the water, and 
the superficial increase of temperature is 
less. In consequence of this, there is a 
rapid ascent of hot air over the island 
during the day, and a cooler wind blow- 





This wind constitutes the refreshing sea- 
breeze of tropical islands and coasts. 
During the night, an opposite phenome- 
non takes place. The surface of the 
earth, then no longer receiving the sun’s 
rays, is soon cooled, while the sea, which 
absorbed heat during the day, not on the 
surface only, but through its mass, con- 
tinues to give out heat all night. The 
consequence is, that the air over the 
earth, being colder than that over the 
sea, sinks down and spreads out on all 
sides, producing the land-breeze of tropi- 
cal climates. This wind is often charged 
with noxious exhalations from the marsh: 
es and forests, while the sea-breeze is all 
purity and freshness. Many islands and 
coasts would be totally uninhabitable but 
for their sea-breezes. 

In the East Indian seas a periodical, 
or trade wind, called the monsoon, blows 
half the year in one direction, and half 
the year in the opposite. These direc- 
tions are different in different places; 
in some north and south, in others north- 
east and south-west. The change of the 
monsoon is announced by calms and 
squalls in rapid succession, waterspouts, 
tornadoes, and hurricanes called taifouns 
or tuffoons, particularly terrible from the 
explosions of electric matter accumulated 
during the monsoon. 

The most celebrated hurricane on re- 
cord is, perhaps, that which desolated 
the Island of Barbadoes in 1831, and 
was attended by the most singular mete- 
orological phenomena ever witnessed. 
On the 10th of August, the sun rose 
without a cloud, and shone resplendently 
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through an atmosphere of the most trans-|a dazzling whiteness, and elongated jy 


Jucent brightness. At five o’clock, the 
clouds began to gather fast in the north, 
and the wind commenced blowing strong 
from that point. At seven in the even- 
ing, the sky was clear again, and the air 
calm. At ten, came on showers, light- 
ning, and squalls; after midnight, the 
continual flashing of the lightning was 
awfully grand, and a fierce gale blew 
from the north-east. 

But these phenomena were slight in 
comparison to what soon followed. At 
one in the morning, the tempestuous rage 
of the wind increased, and the storm 
shifted suddenly to the north-west. The 
upper regions of the air were from this 
time illuminated by incessant lightning ; 
but the quivering sheet of blazing fire 
was far surpassed in brillianey by the 
darts of the electric fluid, which were 
exploded in every direction. A little 
after two o’clock, the astounding roar of 
the hurricane came on with a terrible 
impetuosity that no language can de- 
scribe, nor mind conceive. Those who 
witnessed it compared it tothe agoniz- 
ing shrieks of millions of human beings 
in the last horrors of despair. About 
three, the wind occasionally abated, but 
only to return ih gusts from the south- 
west, west, and north-west, with accu- 
mulated fury. The heavens now ap- 
peared all in flames, with balls of fire 


flying in all directions, and bursting like | 


shells from a mortar. One of them was 
seen of a globular form, and deep-red 
hue, descending perpendicularly from a 
great height; on approaching the earth, 
its motion was accelerated, it became of 





form—and, dashing on the ground jy 
one of the paved squares of Bridgetown, 
it splashed around in the same manner 
as melted lead would have done if throw) 
out of a furnace, and became instantly 
extinct, though the brilliancy and s ry 
tering of its particles, when it reached 
the earth, gave it the appearance of g 
globe of quicksilver. 

A few minutes after the appearance 
of this phenomenon, the deafening noise 
of the wind sank into a solemn murmur, 
like a distant roar; and the lightning, 
which, since midnight, had played in 
flashes and forked darts with scarcely 
any intermission, seemed, for half a min- 
ute, to hover between the clouds and the 
earth, moving frightfully, and with a 
novel and surprising action. There 
seemed to be a vast body of vapor, 
almost touching the houses, which appa 
rently caught fire from the clouds, and 
conveyed it flaming downwards, while, 
again, a thousand torches were lighted 
from the earth, and mounted to the sky. 
While this strange phenomenon contin- 
ued, the earth was felt to vibrate in a 
manner, and in time, answering with the 
action of the lightning. Twice, or more, 
when the coruscations were more bril- 
liant and severe, but less rapid in their 
motion, the earth received corresponding 
shocks. The moment this singular alter- 
nation of the lightning passing to and 
from the earth ceased, the hurricane agait 
burst from the west, with a violence ex- 
ceeding all that had as yet been experi 
enced, and hurling everything in frag: 
ments before it. Masses of lead weighing 
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400 pounds were carried above a quarter 
of amile, the strongest buildings vibrated 





The nature of the soil over which the 
wind blows has a great effect upon the 


to their foundations, and the very surface | quality of the air. The vast sandy deserts 
of the earth trembled as the destroying | of Africa and Arabia give a burning heat 


blast passed over it. The storm abso- 
lutely out-roared the thunder, and the 
latter was not even heard. All witnesses 
concur in affirming that, had the cannon 
of a thousand batteries been discharged, 
their sound could not have been distin- 
guished, so overpowering was the roar 
of the wind, and the howling of the 
tumultuous ocean, whose frightful waves 
threatened to sweep into the abyss all 
that the other elements might spare. 

At ten in the morning, the sun looked 
out upon a scene of devastation such as, 
perhaps, was never before witnessed. 
The humble cot, and the most costly 
mansion, had been alike hurled to de- 
struction. Between 2000 and 3000 per- 
sons were killed or mortally injured, and 
the wounded exceeded 5000. Houses 
were lifted up from their foundations, 
and thrown, in one mass of ruins, into 
the roads. Masses of rubbish and frag- 
ments were scattered in every quarter. 
The whole face of the island was laid 
waste; scarcely any sign of vegetation 
existed; and what remained was of a 
sickly green color. The surface of the 
earth appeared as if fire had passed over 
it, scorching and burning up everything. 
The few trees that were left standing 
were stripped, and the bare, withered 
trunks were all that remained. 

It is somewhat mortifying to the pride 
of science, that we can give but little ex- 
planation of the true cause of these terri- 
ble perturbations of the atmosphere. 





and blasting quality to the winds that pass 
over them. The most dreadful of these 
is the samiel, or simoom, the deadly wind 
of the deserts of Arabia and Africa. 
The camels, either by instinct or expe- 
rience, have warning of its approach, and 
announce it by an unusual noise, and by 
covering up their noses in the sand. ‘To 
escape its effects, travellers throw them- 
selves on the ground with their faces 
downward, and wait till it has passed by. 
A caravan, consisting of 4,000 camels and 
above 1,000 men, was once attacked by 
the simoom, which brought with it clouds 
of sand. They were forced to lie for 
two days with their faces to the ground, 
only lifting them occasionally to shake 
off the sand and obtain breath. Three 
hundred men never rose again, and two 
hundred camels also perished. But a still 


more dreadful calamity awaited them. Ow 


reaching a valley named Haherah, which 
they depended on for a supply of water, 
all the wells were found to be dry. After 
digging with desperation in every spot 
where it appeared possible that water 
could be obtained, they became maddened 
by their disappointment, and all subor- 
dination was at anend. Furious quar- 
rels ensued, and much blood was shed. 
Part of the caravan, wishing to escape 
from this horrid scene, set out for the 
south, and supported themselves by kill- 
ing their camels, till a thunder-storm, ac- 
companied by copious rain, relieved them 
from the miseries of thirst. 
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Left-handed Billy. 


HERE was once a boy whose name 
was William: but they used to call 


him Billy. He was a good-natured fel- 
low, yet he had one fault—he chose to 
have his own way, and was never careful 
to mind his parents. 

Now Bill did not intend to be disobe- 
dient: but he was careless; he did not 
lay up good advice in his mind, and act 
according to it; but he usually forgot it, 
and pursued his own inclination. I will 
tell you an instance of this. 

Billy had made himself a little garden, 
and he had planted in it a good many 
seeds. After a few days, the seeds came 
up, and the boy was greatly delighted at 
seeing them peep out of the ground. He 
could hardly keep away from his garden, 
so fond was he of seeing his budding 
flowers and plants. 

You must know, that the garden was 
by the road-side, and in the road were a 
number of pigs. These were always 





prowling about, and if the gate was left 
open, they were sure to walk in and do 
some mischief. They had already got 
into the garden several times, and rooted 
up the peas, beans, and cabbages. 

Now Billy was very apt to leave this 
gate open. He could not be made to 
feel the necessity of keeping it always 
shut. His mother told him, again and 
again, to be more careful; but the com- 
mand went in at one ear, and out at the 
other. 

Well, one day Billy had been to see 
his little garden, and then he set out to 
go to school. As usual, he. left the gate 
open, and in walked a couple of pigs 
They soon came to his beds of flow 
ers and plants. They poked their long 
noses into the mellow earth, and in a few 
minutes the pretty garden was a heap of 
ruins. 

When Bill came home from school, he 
saw the mischief that had been done 
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He fretted a good deal and laid it all to 
the naughty pigs. His mother told him 
that he had only himself to blame; that 
the accident arose entirely from his care- 
less habit of leaving the gate open. 

After grumbling two or three days, 
Bill went to work and again planted his 
little garden. In a week the seeds be- 
gan to shoot up from the soil, and once 
more Bill was full of joy. But, after a 
few days, he again forgot to shut the 
gate, and again the pigs marched in and 
rooted the beds all to pieces. 

This incident will enable my reader to 
see what a heedless fellow Bill was. He 
did not intend to do wrong, but he was 
careless; he thought more of his play 
than his duty. Thus he adopted the 
habit of being careless, and we shall see 
how he suffered by it. 

I must now tell you that Bill was 
naturally left-handed. By this I mean, 
that he was more apt to use his left hand 
than his right. If he took a knife to cut 
with, or a pen to write anything, he took 
it in his left hand. His mother used 
great care to break him of this fault, but 
still careless Bill kept on using his left 
hand instead of his right. 

Thus he adopted the habit of being 
left-handed, and he never got over it. 
This made him appear very awkward, 
and was a great trouble to him as long 
as he lived. Nor was this the only evil 
that flowed from his heedlessness: he 
grew up careless and awkward in every- 
thing. I must tell you one curious in- 
stance of this. 

One day he went up into a tree which 
stood before his father’s house, to saw off 





a large branch. Well, he got upon the 
branch, took the saw in his left hand and 
went to work. But alas! the poor fel- 
low got upon the wrong part of the limb, 
and, when it fell, Left-handed Bill fell 
with it. He had sawed:himself down ! 

The boy was sadly bruised, and his 
mother told him she hoped it would teach 
him the folly of being so careless. But 
bad habits, once adopted and confirmed, 
are hard to cure, and Bill went on as 
heedless as before. 

Thus he grew up, and, when he was a 
man, he received the title of Left-handed 
Billy. If he drove a team of cattle, he 
was sure to be on the wrong side, as you 
see him in the picture at the head of 
this article. He never succeeded in 
anything, but became what is called an 
unluciy fellow. The people used to say, 
if there was a wrong side, Bill was sure 
to take it. Such were the evils of grow- 
ing up in habits of carelessness. 


—_—_——_ 


Retort Valiant. 


An English gentleman, who had re- 
turned from a visit to Paris, in the time 
of Louis the Eighteenth, was asked how 
he found his countrymen, resident there. 
“ Oh,” replied the gentleman, “ all as gay 
as possible; and no one passes a year 
there, without becoming quite fools and 
madmen.” “How long did you stay 
there?” inquired one of the company. 
“ About half a year,” replied the gentle- 
man. “ Then, my good sir,” said the in- 
quirer, “ you have made a wondrous pro- 
gress, and are now what it costs other 
folks a whole year to accomplish.” 
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Thorwald, Fredegonde, Char-ko.e, Nella, Eric and Gudrida, m 


Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER XII. AND LAST. 

OUR months have elapsed—or our 
t readers must in imagination skip over 
that period of time-—since Char-kole, ex- 
hausted by his chase after the Jack- 
o’lantern, fell asleep in the blaze of the 
watch-fire. The scene has now changed. 
The open sea lies before us, and a ship, 
dashing the foam from her prow, is sailing 
eastward with a strong breeze from be- 
hind her. She was principally manned 
by Norwegians—we may say entirely, for 
the only persons on board who were not 
Norwegians, were women. There was 
one fair Icelanderess, Fredegonde by 
name, and a swarthy though very hand- 
some girl, called Nella, who kept her 
company night and day; these two young 
strangers promised soon to become as 
fast friends as their Polar stars, Thorwald 
and Char-kole. That these two latter- 
named personages were also of the par- 
ty, we need hardly assure our readers. 
Thus the principal characters of our story 


THORWALD, THE NORWEGIAN ROVER. 





aking merry in the Moonlight. 




















are all united together—not in the holy 
bands of wedlock, though, perhaps, they 
soon will be—but on the same deck, un- 
der the same sky, and all bound for a 
common destination. 

The voyage was prosperous, though 
the weather was cold. The season was 
midwinter, and the ship, having left the 
temperate zone to the south, was career- 
ing boldly through the Arctic Ocean 
Nella would have felt the change of cli- 
mate severely, had it not been for the 
forethought of Char-kole. The quantity 
of foxes, rabbits, and other warm-skinne: 
animals that he had killed and flayed 
during the journey from the interior to 
the coast, surpasses belief. The fur of 
these creatures he made into cloaks. 
hoods, gaiters and boots for his Indian 
bride. Fredegonde didn’t mind the 
weather much, as her Icelandic educa 
tion had fortified her against the cold 
All the ship’s crew, her captain and pas- 
sengers were as happy as the night was 
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long; and the night, by the way, was 
long indeed. They had lost sight of the 
sun as soon as they entered the arctic 
circle. But the Aurora Borealis, which 
shone almost continually in the north, 
gave a light nearly as brilliant as that of 
the full moon. Nella, who was the ouly 
one unused to these peculiarities of the 
Polar regions, was a little frightened at 
first; but Char-kole, by dint of encourag- 
ing assurances aad funny stories, managed 
to restore her to her usual gayety. 

As our friends are now in a fair way 
to come out right side up, at the end of 
this, our concluding chapter, we feel that 
it is a favorable opportunity to say a 
word upon the object we have had in 
view iu publishing the story of their ad- 
ventures. Though we would not have 
it supposed that everything we have 
written is historical truth, still, we should 
be sorry if our readers supposed this 
narrative to be a mere faney sketch. 
The ground-work of the tale is substan- 
tially true. Various parts of British 
America and New England were visited 
by the Northmen about the year 1000. 
They made settlements there, and pene- 
trated into the interior. One of these 
adventurers was named Thorwald, though 
we are not told in the Icelandic chroni- 
cles that he carried home with him to 
Norway, Fredegonde, the daughter of 
Beeze-wacks. Mt. Hecla’s first eruption 
took place at about the date of the dis- 
covery of the continent, though we don’t 
know that the race that was run down its 
side is really a matter of history. Wild 
grapes were discovered in profusion in 


New York, though we shrewdly suspect | 
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that the use to which they were put by 
Harold is an invention of the author's 
imagination. There are all sorts of 
queer caves in Iceland, owing to the vol- 
canic formation of the island, but what 
goes on in them we can’t undertake to 
afirm. All that we have said of the 
scenery and climate of the different 
countries we have visited, is entirely 
correct: we have aimed at instructing 
our readers in the characteristic features 
of those regions, 

One more page, and we have done. 
The scene has once more changed, and a 
wide expanse of level ground thickly 
covered with snow, lies extended before 
us. The moon, breaking through the 
clouds, lends a cheerful glow to the oth- 
erwise gloomy desolation of the prospect. 
On looking closer, we find that, instead 
of being land, it is a frozen river, or inlet 
of the sea, upon which we are standing 
Snow has fallen upon its surface, and 
the facilities for sleighing are greatly 
increased thereby. <A speck in the dis- 
tance, which soon increases in size, and 
a sound of hoofs rattling merrily over the 
snow, seem to assure us that the oppor- 
tunity is not to be lost. There certainly 
is something in the wind—a race per- 
haps, or a party on a moonlight frolic. 
There seems to be a long line of sleighs 
or sleds, each one drawn by a reindeer, 
and containing a single individual. In 
the first that passes us, is an old ac- 
quaintance, though of late we have seen 
but little of him. Erie is his name. 
When we went away with Thorwald, we 
left him behind, to take care of himself. 
This he has done without our help, and 
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to his perfect satisfaction, for he and 
Gudrida are on their way to be married. 
Gudrida, with redder cheeks and more 
laughing eyes than ever, follows in the 
sleigh behind. Our American friends 
may consider that the chief beauty of a 
sleigh-ride is spoiled by this one-by-one 
proceeding ; but that’s the way the Nor- 
wegians and Laplanders did at the date 
of our story, and we can’t change the 
order of nature for anybody. When we 
write of Yankee merry-makings of the 
kind, we'll take care to put two in each 
sleigh—because it’s the custom so to do. 
Next after Gudrida comes the redoubta- 
ble Char-kole, with a reindeer of double- 
quick speed, selected especially for the 
occasion. Then follows Nella, drawn by 
an animal of no speed at all, and very 
weak in the legs—also selected especially 
for the occasion. There is little danger 
of his running away ; but to guard against 
that little, Char-kole, half turned round 
in his seat, glares fiercely at him with 
one eye, while with the other he smiles 
sweetly on Nella. Nella looks a little 
disturbed, but has unwavering confidence 
in Char-kole. This couple are bound 
upon the same errand as the one in front. 
They are going to get married. 

Behind Nella, driving a reindeer, the 
twin brother of that of Char-kole, is our 
fast friend and hero. He has been tray- 
elling to foreign parts, and having seen 
the world and come back safely to his 
native land, is on his way, with Frede- 
gonde, to get married, like the rest. This 
young lady, the last of the line, though, 
we verily believ ', not the last of the race, 
is not in the least frightened, like Nella, 
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at her novel position. Though no more 
used than Nella to the driving of rein. 
deer, and the management of sleighs, she 
has more of the daring in her disposi. 
tion. She laughs merrily as she passes 
by us, though a little disappointed thas 
her steed doesn’t kick up or show fight 
in some way or other. Be that as it 
may, the whole party are going to be 
mzrried, and when that period is arrived 
at, we well know that the story-teller’s 
task is done. They are so muffled in 
furs, that we can hardly teli which is 
Thorwald and which Fredegonde. The 
person who is to perform the marriage 
ceremony lives just across the bay, and 
half an hour’s ride will bring them to his 
dwelling. His name is the longest and 
most unpronounceable that we have met 
with in the Norwegian vocabulary. He 
styles himself Wed-ding-kake! What 
this means, if it means anything, we must 
leave our readers to guess. 

The merry-makers have passed, and 
are already fading away in the distance. 
We have seen the last of our fellow-trav- 
ellers. We have taken leave of them at 
an auspicious moment. Should any one 
regret that he will see them no more, let 
him remember that we left them sleigh- 
riding under a full moon, with Wed- 
ding-kake and a golden future just three 
miles off ! 

anlntihiinaniie 

A Western orator, haranguing his au- 
dience on the vast extent and overwhelm- 
ing population of the American republic, 
exclaims, by way of climax, “Faneuil 
Hall was its cradle, but whar, whar shall 
we find timber enough for its coffin?” 
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Cieneral Wayne. 


NTHONY WAYNE, a general 
A who fought in the American Revo- 
lution, was born in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1745. He was 
educated at an academy at Philadelphia. 
Having served in the legislature of his 
State, he raised a company of volunteers 
in 1775, and being elected colonel, ac- 
companied General Thompson to Canada. 
In the retreat from thence he gained great 
credit for prudence, and the Continental 


|Congress made him brigadier-general. 
| He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Brandywine, and succeeded in carrying 
Stony Point by assault. This place is 
about forty miles above New York. It 
is a rounded gravelly hill, and was forti- 
‘fied in the revolutionary war, but was 
‘captured by the British in 1776, and 
istrongly garrisoned by more than 600 





| soldiers, commanded by Lieut. Colovel 
Johnson. We cannot do better than to 
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give the interesting account of the recap- 
ture of this important post, written by 
the Rev. J. N. Maffitt. 

“A few days before the 16th July, 
1776, a tall, commanding personage, 
mounted on a strong charger, was seen 
on the eminence above Stony Point. 
He had a glass in his hand, and appeared 
to study the character of the defences 
with intense interest. Johnson, who was 
returning the gaze of the horseman with 
his spy-glass, turned to one of his staff, 
and remarked that the apparition on the 
hill portended no good. Rumors were 
afloat about the intrenchments, that the 
same tall figure had been seen across the 
river on the highest opposite eminence 
the day before, like a horseman painted 
against the sky. A cow-boy said that 
this figure was the apparition of Wash- 
ington, and that it never was seen, except- 
ing just before a battle or a thunder-storm. 
But while these idle rumors floated round 
the camp, the real Washington, from ob- 
servations made by his own eyes, was con- 
certing a soldier-like plan for its surprise. 

“ On the night of the 16th, two columns 
of soldiers might have been seen under 
the brow of the eminence in the rear of 
the fort. They were the stern, silent, 
thoughtful men of New England. The 
eagle-eyed Wayne was at their head ; 
the right column was commanded by the 
youthful Major Hull; the left was head- 
ed by Major Murphy. And still farther 
advanced, the noblest post of all, stood 
two parties of twenty men each, com- 
manded by Lieutenants Gibbins and 
Knox. Wayne stepped from man to 
man through the vanguard, and saw 
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them silently putting in their flints, and 
fixing their bayonets. The two columns 
now moved on towards the intrench- 
ments—one going to the left, the other to 
the right. 

“ At the first attack on the outposts, a 
sharp crashing was heard, the muskets of 
the sentinels broke suddenly forth amid 
the darkness, and in a moment, the for. 
tress vomited out flame and thunder, as 
if a voleano had been ignited. But it 
was in vain for the fortress. The two 
firm, unwavering columns moved on, and 
met in the centre of the work. The 
British made an imstant surrender to 
avoid the extermination which threat. 
ened them. The Americans had 98 
men killed and wounded ; the loss of the 
British was nearly as large, besides 540 
who were taken prisoners.” 

In 1787, General Wayne was a member 
of the convention of Pennsylvania, which 
ratified the constitution of the United 
States. For his services against the In- 
dians and British in Georgia, he received 
from that State the gift of a plantation. 
In 1792, he was appointed, by Wash. 
ington, to take command of the army 
employed against the Indians on the 
western frontier, and, two years after, he 
ended the war by a victory near “i: 
ami, on the lakes. He died in 1796, and 
is justly considered as one of the greatest 
generals of his time. 

trices 

Mocua Corree.—The only way to be 
sure you are drinking Mocha, is to go to 
Arabia yourself, shoulder a bag, keep it 
for a pillow during the voyage back, and 
then do your own grinding. 
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Two Letters from Billy Bump. 


DowniEvILLe, 18—. 

EAR MOTHER :—My last letter 

to you was dated at St. Francisco. 
After reflecting a good deal upon what 
course to adopt, I resolved to go back to 
the mines. For this purpose I borrowed 
forty dollars, and set out with a company 
of three young man for the diggings up 
the Yuba river. I suppose you do not 
know much about this country, so I will 
tell you a few things that will enable you 
to understand my story. The city of St. 
Francisco is situated on the east side of 
a long, beautiful bay, extending, north 
and south, seventy miles. Its width is 
thirty-five miles. As you look to the 
east from St. Francisco, across the bay, 
you see the snowy tops of lofty moun- 
tains, stretching north and south, till 
they are lost in the distance. 

The two principal rivers of this region 
are the Sacramento, which rises in the 
mountains of the north, and flows south- 
ward 3 or 400 miles, and the San Joa- 
quin, which rises in the mountains of the 
south, and flows northward about 300 
miles. These two rivers meet, and enter 
the head of the bay together. The 
streams which flow from the mountains 
into the San Joaquin and Sacramento, 
are very numerous, coming chiefly from 
the east. Gold is found on nearly all 
these streams, but it is more abundant 
along the branches of the American and 
the Feather rivers, both of which enter 
the Sacramento from fifty to sixty miles 
north-east of St. Francisco. The banks 





of the Yuba,a branch of the Feather 
river, are thought to be the richest of all 
the Gold Regions, and to this point, we 
proposed to proceed as fast as possible. 

On the last day of February, we de- 
parted in a small, narrow steamer, with 
a wheel at the stern, bound for Marys- 
ville, a new village at the junction of 
Feather and Yuba rivers, about 130 
miles from St. Francisco. We were hea- 
vily loaded with freight and passengers : 
of the latter there were about forty in 
number, mostly Yankees; but there 
were several Mexicans, three or four 
Chilians, two Frenchmen and a Chinese. 
The latter had picked up a little Eng- 
lish, and was a shrewd, enterprising fel- 
low. He wore a long braided cue, hang- 
ing down his back, which seemed a rather 
troublesome ornament to carry up among 
the diggings. We tried to persuade him 
to cut it off, but he steadily refused, say- 
ing that if he lost his cue, he should 
cease to be a China-man. The thought 
of this seemed too humiliating to be en- 
dured. 

In about a day and a half we reached 
Sacramento city, which consists of seve- 
ral streets of small wooden buildings, 
with several thousand inhabitants. We 
thence continued our course northward, 
steaming up the Sacramento, amid way- 
ing plains, which extended far back on 
either side to distant ranges of moun- 
tains. Passing by Vernon, which is a 
new town, we entered the Feather river, 
our course now lying to the north-east. 
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Proceeding onward, we passed into the | 


Yuba, and at the end of five days from 
our departure, reached Marysville, a dis- 
tance of about 130 miles from St. Fran- 
cisco. 

Here we left the boat, and started on 
foot, having employed a man with a mule 
to carry our baggage ; each man reserv- 
ing his blanket and a few articles to 
himself. After travelling about fifteen 
miles, the plains began to be exchanged 
for hills, low at first, but rising at no 
great distance into mountains. At a 
place called Rose’s Bar, twenty-five miles 
above Marysville, we halted for several 
days, as the snow was very deep all 
around us. After a time, we pushed on; 
our course being now through lofty and 
desolate regions, broken by a cons.ant 
succession of ridges. We had lett the 
river, which made a wide sweep to the 
left; our course being guided over the 
snow by a mule track or ¢rai/ 

Though it was now the middle of 
March, the snow was six or eight feet 
deep in some places. One afternoon, 
there was a fresh f:'l of snow, whic!) 
nearly covered up the trail. When even- 
ing set in, our party mistook the route 
and wandered off  .ong t!> .rountains. 
I chanced to by u little behind, and as it 
was now quite dark, I got separated 
from my friends, Pereciying that I had 
lost my way, I called aloud; but the 
wind was bl. wing leavily, and nobody 
heard u°. My situation was rather 
alarming, and I made great efforts to 
join my friends, but without avail. 

I wandered on for several hours, and, 
at last, found myself entirely exhausted. 


FROM BILLY 


BUMP. 


Near by, was a thick group of pine trees, 
beneath which I crept. Here I scrape, 
away the snow, and cutting off some of 
the branches, laid them down for a bed 
I then kindled a fire of dry sticks, and 
after eating a small piece of dried beef 
wrapped myself in a blanket, and ay 
down to rest. I slept soundly for some 
time, but at last suddenly awoke in 





‘The bear could not stand this, and im- 


kind of fright. For some time, I could 
not imagine where I was. At a little 
distance, stood a strange, dark figure, 
with small eyes, looking directly at me 
At first, I fancied myself at Sundown, 
and thought old Bottlenose was making 
up faces at me. 

But this confusion of mind 
passed ; I recollected my situation, and 
recognized in the visitor that still stood 
\gazing at me, no other than a grisly bear 
My revolver and my bowie-kn ‘e y 
instantly ready for the coudiet which | 
now expected. For several mic. 
Bruin and myself faced e: ch other, sew 
ing to hesitate which should begin the 
battle ; but at last, the shaggy mo ster 
deliberately sat himself d@: wn 
hinder end, as much as to sa 
wait for you, sir.” 

It was still dark, though the dav» 
had just commenced. The blaze of my 
fire had gone down, but the coals wer 
visible, and I cowl’ see my shage 
lueighbor turn lis keen eye towards 1, 
with a kind of ti sid glance. | then re 
collected that wild auinials are afraid of 
fire, and accordi igly I pushed a he») vt 
dry branches over the coals, which, in - 
few seconds, burst into a bight flame 
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mediately started off in great fright. I 
concluded to give him a farewell salute, 
and so sent a bullet after him. It 
seemed to take effect in his flank, for he 
suddenly stopped, turned round, uttered 
a hideous growl, and came bounding 
towards me. I had just time to seize a 
firebrand, with which I stood ready for 
the attack. The beast came close up to 
me, and, as he paused a moment, I put 
a bullet into his forehead, between his 
eyes. He staggered hither and thither 
for a few minutes, and then seeming to 
recover, disappeared in long leaps, and I 
saw him no more. 

At an early hour in the morning, I 
set out in an easterly direction, hoping 
to overtake my comrades. Just at cvening, 
I recovered the trail, and soon after, my 
friends, who had spent a night and day 
in wandering about, once more joined me. 

I reed not tell you all the particulars 
of our iurther journey. We at length 
came t» the forks of the Yuba river, where 
we determined to stop and try our luck 
at digging. We found a number of pco- 
ple already at work around this place, 
which soon acquired the name of Dow- 
nicville. Great stories had been told 
of th. success of miners in this quarter, 
and I was very eager to begin my work; 
but for four weeks, the snow was so deep 

sto prevent regular operations. The 
rivers were swollen so as nearly to cover 
‘wir banks, yet every day I prowled 
about, and picked up some small pieces 
of gold, sufficient to pay my expenses. 

In May, our digging began. It was 
very hard work, and my success was in- 
considerable for a long time. Towards 





the end of June I met with a large lump 
of gold, mixed with a transparent kind 
of stone called quartz, which weighed at 
least three pounds, and proved to be worth 
about six hundred dollars. With what 
I had obtained besides, I have now about 
$300 over and above all my expenses. 
You may believe I am very thankful 
for this success. Iam thin and a good 
deal worn down with hard work, but I 
am in good spirits ; if I could get four or 
five thousand dollars, I should return 
home, for I think that would make you 
and Father comfortable ; I do not care for 
myself. Though I be poor all my life, I 
shall be content, if I can see my parents 
happy once more. Farewell, dear Mother, 
and give my best love to everybody and 
everything that loves and remembers me. 
I am your affectionate son, 
Wituiam Boner. 


St. Francisco, 18—. 

Dear Moruer :—I wrote you a short 
time since from a place on the Yuba 
river, which is called Downieville—about 
230 miles to the north-east of this city. 
I was about five months in the diggings, 
and collected over a thousand dollars 
worth of gold by my own efforts. I 
should have remained longer, but my 
health began to give way, and I thought 
it safest to return. I set out with only 
a single guide, and reached Marysville 
without any particular adventure. 

At Marysville, I went to a small place 
with my companion, which was occupied 
as a gambling establishment. It was 
evening, and there were a good many 
persons standing around. I was with the 
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rest looking in at the windows. Pretty 
soon, | came away alone; but shortly af- 
ter, I observed a tall man with a slouched 
hat, and a short cloak over his shoulders, 
following me. He pretty soon camo up, 
and spoke tome by name. I easily re- 
cognized him as the gambler who had 
won from me the greater part of the mo- 
ney I hal '>st at play in St. Francisco. 
I had a kind of horr.r of him, and 
confess that I trembled from head to 
foot when I discovered who he was. He 
perceived the state of my feelings, and 


immediately said, “ Youneed not be afraid. 


of :ue; go with me to the hotel and I 
will satisfy you of this.” We went, as 
he proposed, and obtaining a light, we 
weut into » small apartment together. 
The man took off his cloak and hat, and 
He then beckoned to me to 
sit down also. I complied, and the 
stranger said, “ Do younot remember me?” 

“T remember you but too well,” said 
I, “as the person who won from me $8,000, 
a few months since, at St. Francisco.” 

“ And, I suppose,” said he, “ that you 
consider me as your worst enemy ?” 

“ No,” said 1, “ 1 was, myself, my worst 
enemy. I cannot complain of you, for 
you only did what was customary. You 
won ue money actording to the rules of 
the game. I ought never to have risked 
it in such a business. I have been se- 
verely punished, and perhaps the lesson 
will be worth ali it cost me.” 

“Have you resolved never to play 
again ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But you have been at the diggings, 
and have been successful, 1 suppose ?” 


sat down. 
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“ Moderately so.” 

“You have a thousand dollars, I un. 
derstand. Come, let us go to the table, 
and try your luck at monte ; perhaps you 
will recover all your former losses.” 

“No, sir; I shall never gamble again.” 

“ Be not too sure; you are young. and 
resolutions made at your age aw oft. 
broken.” 

“You tempt me in vain, sir; I will 
not risk a dollar.” 

“ You are determined ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ T will give you two to one.” 

“No, sir; I will not play with you, if 
you give me ten to one !” 

At this point, a smile of seeming sat- 
isfaction passed over the countenance of 
the stranger; at the same time, he rose, 
went to the door and asked for pen, ink, 
and paper. These being furnished, he 
sat down and wrote as follows: 

Marysvitte, July. 
Messrs. Rosinson & Co., 
Merchants, Monterey : 
Please pay to the order of Wittram Bump the 


sum of Tn Thousand Dollars, value received. 
Yours, Jose Antonio Navot. 


This he handed to me. You may well 
imagine my am.zement. While I was 
looking at him, he unclasped his huge 
whiskers and took off a moustache, and 
I discovered in a moment that tlie stran- 
ger who had won my money at St. Fran- 
cisco, and was now before me, was indeed 
no other than the Signor Naldi, whom I 
had formerly known, whose life I had 
saved, and who had paid me a large sum 
of money. 

While I was still gazing at him in as- 
tonishment, he said, “I perccive that my 
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conduct needs explanation. Some time 
ago, 1 chanced to be at St. Francisco. 
While there, [ saw some jewels i. the 
hands of a goldsmith, which had been 
stolen from me by a Mexican robber and 
thief. 1 caused inquiry to be made, and 
found that they came from you. An 
agent whom [ employed became a spy, 
and when ye were excited with li- 
quor, he maue you tell him the mans 
by which you obtained these jewels, and 
acquired the wealth which you were 
spending sofreely. Nearly all the money 
that you found upou the body of your 
Mexican comrade, Antonio, was stolen 
from me, and was there>re mine. I 
could have taken it from you by the law, 
but I preferred another course. I per- 
ceived that your young head w.~ viddy 
with success, and I determined to give 
you a serious lesson. I adopted a dis- 
guise, met you with others at the gam- 
bling-table, and won your money. I 
learned your chagrin, your sickness, your 
repentance, and your (departure for the 
mines. It was by accident I met you 
here to-night. I had always intended 
to restore the money I took from you at 
the gambling-table, when I was satisfied 
that you were thoroughly cured of your 
disposition to play. I have tried you 
and know that you are now proof against 
similar folly. There is an order for 
$!0.000—$8,000 to repzy what I took 
from you, and $2,000 for interest !” 

You may well believe, dear Mother, 
that I poured out abundance of thanks 
to the generous Spaniard. “ You owe 
me nothing,” said he, “for the money ; 
[have but restored ,our own. If what 
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you took from the body of Antonio was 
partly mine, I still give it to you. Mo- 
néy is of little importance to me. I 
have indeed more than [ want. You 
onee saved my life; perhaps I have 
saved your future peace of mind by giv- 
ing you a sharp lesson.” Saying this, 
Signor Naldi resumed his disguise and 
disappeared. 

Next day, with a buoyant heart I em- 
barked for this place, and reached it in 
a few hours. I am now making prepa- 
rations to depart for Boston; from 
thence [ shall travel as fast as possible 
to Sundown. This is a long way round, 
as I am hardly more than 1500 miles 
from you in a direct line; but it is ne- 
cessary that I go to Boston to settle up 
the business there, which brought me to 
this country. After the. loss of my 
$10,000, I had determined never to see 
Cousin Lucy again; but I think I shall 
be able to pluck up courage enough for 
the interview, now that I have recovered 
from my difficulties. Farewell, dear Mo- 
ther, and believe me 

Ever yours, Wittiam Bumr. 





We have nothing further to say in re- 
lation to Master Wm. Bump, except that 
we learn that he arrived safely at Boston, 
and found his aunt and Cousin Lucey, 
occupying a beautiful cottage in Brook- 
line. They were of course delighted to 
see him. There were two other persons 
there, whom he was even more glad to 
see. These were his Father and Mother ! 
We need not tell the rest, but leave our 
friends to guess all the questions and an- 
swers that followed. 
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Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends, 


NCE more we are at the end of a 
() year, and at the end of a volume of 
Merry’s Museum. We have brought 
Billy Bump home safe and sound after 
all his wanderings. Thorwald, the bold 
rover of the north, and his queer compa- 
nion, Char-kole, have ended their voyages 
and adventures by happy marriages. 
We have brought our jokes and gibes, 
our songs and stories, our rhymes and 
riddles, to a close for the year 1850. 

Thus we feel somewhat like other 
working people at the end of the week, 
who have done their labor, and are pre- 
pared for rest. You remember the song, 


“A weary body’s blithe when the sun gangs 
* doun.” 


And so is Robert Merry a little tired, 
even though his occupation as editor of 
the Museum, brings him in contact with 
thousands of bright-faced friends and 
companions. This is a weariness, how- 
ever, that leaves behind nothing but 
pleasurable recollections. The last year 
has been, in one respect, very flattering. 
We have had an addition of about 3000 
friends, making up the number to 13,000. 
We receive kind letters from the north, 
south, east and west, cheering us in our 
labors, and we are making preparations 
to supply at least 3000 new subscribers 
for the coming year. The publishers, 
under the stimulus of a generous support, 
are getting lots of new cuts, and fine pa- 
per. The printer has got a new press, 
the stereotyper new type, and the binder 
a new set of hands to bring out the work 
in good season. Thus we are endeavor- 











ing to keep up with the march of the 
age. 

We have several pages for our corre. 
spondence this month. The following 
letters will be read with interest. 

Wetumpka, Ala., Sept. 16, 1850. 
Mr. Rosert Merry : 

Dear Sir—I have been amusing myself, during 
my school vacation, by occasionally reading 
some interesting tales in the bound volumes of 
your Museum. Father says if I will write youa 
letter, he will give me a dollar, which will pay 
for one year’s subscription. I sce some of your 
subscribers write you, and knowing how improv- 
ing letter-writing is to little boys, I think I can 
earn the dollar by writing letters; at least, my 
father says he will take his pay in letters. You 
may send me your magazine, and will receive in 
this letter a one dollar bill on the bank of Geor- 
gia. We donot have much bank paper in Ala- 
bama, except that which comes from other 
states; this is good money here, will buy powder 
and shot, fishhooks, and anything I want to buy. 
I expect it will answer your purposes equally as 
well. Your new subscriber, 

Henry R. S. 

No doubt of it, Henry. A bank-note 
that will buy powder and shot, and espe- 
cially fishhooks, will buy bread and but- 
ter, too; and we imagine that’s the use 
it will be put to, now it’s got into the 
hands of our publishers. Henry is a 
lucky fellow—he spends his money for 
his own amusement, or gives it to his sis- 
ter, or loses it out of a hole in his pock- 
et; but the table is spread, morning, 
noon, and night, with the best things in 
the Wetumpka market, jast as if he bar- 
tered it away to the butcher or baker. 
However, his time will zome, later in 
life. It’s a very pleasant thing to buy 


powder and shot, and it’s a pleasant 
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thing to subscribe to Merry’s Museum. 
We are subscribers ourselves, and speak 
from experience. 

3ut here’s another riddle from “ Cou- 
sin Vedi.” he success of his last has 
stimulated him to another effort. He 
may try again, if he likes. 


RIDDLE, 


One, two, three, four, five! yes, there are five 
in our company, and all of us little things at that : 
but because we are little, it does not follow that 
we are of little consequence. O no! very far 
from that. We are very important characters, be- 
ing engaged in all the great movements of the 
age; and in the Arts and Sciences, we are con- 
spicuous. It is not often that we are all united in 
the same cause, except in Education, and in that 
we are always all engaged. We have visited every 
country in the world; and nearly all the great and 
good men you have ever heard of, feel proud of 
their acquaintance with us! Now this is not 
vain boasting, for we are worthy of their love 
and respect. So intimate are we, that you will 
seldom see either of us, without soon beholding 
the others: yet, strange to say, we are each 
permanently located in different places, as fol- 
lows :—one of us belongs in Albany, and has not 
left that place for many years; was never in Troy, 
which is only six miles distant, nor even in 
Greenbush, directly across the river; never lives 
in a house, but dwells continually in water. An- 
other you will find in Boston; one that never 
comes into the air, but always stays in the ground. 
One of us is in Providence, and engaged in the 
university at that place; in fact is at the head of 
the Institution, and may always be seen at its 
Commencement. Another belongs to Baltimore ; 
but being obliged to remain always in the street, 
and not accustomed to the hot sun, has never 
been in sunny Maryland, and is at present in 
Montreal. The other is now in St. Louis, in a 
lunatic asylum ! 


Meco soyb nad sirgl hiwt stiw os tgirhb, 
Teh sakt I vieg liwl ryt rouy himtg: 
Ouy aveh het lerdid lapin adn raif, 
Dan won smut letl su how ew rae! 
From 
Cousin Veni. 
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East Cambridg:, Sept. 14, 1850. 


Mr. Merry: 

Dear Sir—I have now taken your Museum 
two years, and have begun another year. I find 
that it is just as interesting now (if not more 
so) as it was a year ago, when I took the lib- 
erty, as now, to write youa letter. Forgive me, 
sir, but when I read the letters of those both 
younger and older than myself, I feel as if I might 
dare intrude once more, before I leave the north 
for the “sunny south.” When I addressed you 
before, I had been here only two years, but it is 
now three years and nearly a half. My father is 
now at Boston; he has come on to take me home 
to see my mother and brothers. I have never 
been home-sick a day since I came here ; but now 
father has come, it seems as if I could not wait 
two weeks, when, if nothing happens, I shall 
start forhome. Mr. Merry, may I be so bold as 
to ask you if, when I arrive at home, I may write 
to you and give you a little information about our 
place and its inhabitants. I like, very much, the 
story of “‘ Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover;” I 
hope it will be continued for some time. Mr. 
Merry, if you should ever happen as far south as 
Rome, I hope you will call_and see us. I am not 
sure that you would fare as well as you would at 
Boston, but we would do the best we could for 
you. We should feel highly gratified. This is no 
vain flattery, but the plain, simple truth. 

Yours, with great respect, 
Lizzie H. 


We accept the invitation with pleas- 
ure. But there is one difficulty in our 
way. We don’t know the name of our 
kind and hospitable little friend! She 
has given us only its initial letter. Just 
imagine Robert Merry wandering about 
the large town of Rome, inquiring of ev- 
erybody, “ Sir, will you be kind enough 
to tell me where Lizzie H. lives?” Or, 
“Madame, is there such a person as 
Lizzie H. in this neighborhood ?” Why, 
there may be 20 Lizzie H.s in Rome— 
all very amiable young ladies indeed. 
There may be Lizzie Hunt, Lizzie Har- 
ris, Lizzie Hart, Lizzie Hawes, and we 
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When 


we get a clearer inkling of Lizzie’s whole 
name, why, perhaps we'll come to Rome. 


don’t know how many besides. 


Chester, Warren Co., N. Y., Sept. 26, 1850. 
Mr. Merry: 

Dear Sir—I am a little girl and have not 
learned to write, but 1 want to send you a letter. 
Papa says that if I will tell him just what to 
say, it will be the same. I want to tell you 
what a funny trick the Museum played me last 
April. I looked for it as usual the first of the 
month, but it did not come; but I‘kept hoping 
the next mail would bring it. But when the 
middle of the month had passed, and my Museum 
had not come, I felt so bad I could hardly keep 
from crying; for I thought it was lost, or that 
some little boy or girl had taken it out to get the 
portrait you had promised those that paid in ad- 
vance—but Papa said that could not be. 

At last it came, and where do you think it had 
been? Why, instead of coming to Pottersville, 
N. York, it went to Pottersville, N. Jersey ; but 
it did not find any little Kate there, to take it out, 
and so was glad to come into the ** Backwoods,” 
where it belonged, and right glad was I to see it. 

How do you punish the Museum when it plays 
truant ? 

I do not see how I can do without it, if I feel 
so bad to have it miss a week or two. 

I have taken it two years, and Papa says I may 
take it as long as I please, which will be always. 

In your last No. was an enigma, which I told 
Mamma I thought was Marie Antoinette, for I had 
been reading about her, and felt very bad to think 
she was beheaded. Mamma thinks I am right. 

{ should think everybody would take the Mu- 
seum., Yours, truly, 

° Karte B. 

Kate promises to be a continual sub- 
scriber to the Museum, and in return, 
we promise to write it as long as she takes 
it. Ifall our readers desert us but Kate, 
we engage to print one number a month 
As for 
punishing the Museum when it plays 
truant, we do nothing of the kind. If 


for her especial gratification. 


we find fault with anybody, it’s with the 
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Post-masters. The Museum is always 


very anxious to arrive at its destination, 
to be opened, read and re-read, and the 
lent to some one who can’t afford to take 
it himself. It never lingers by the way. 
side. or gets on the wrong road, or stuffed 
into the wrong box, without feeling as 
badly as the boy or girl that is disap. 
pointed at not receiving it. Kate thinks 
that everybody would take the Museum, 
Almost everybody does. There are a 
few who do not; but we expect to have 
them all before the end of next year. 
Marie Antoinette is the correct answer 


to W. A. D.’s puzzle. 


Frankfort, Ky., Sept. 11. 
My Dear Mr. Merry: 

I have taken your magazine for the last nine 
years, and in all that time I have not written you 
a letter excepting to send you my subscription 
money. I live in a place whose name, no doubt, 
conveys to the ideas of many of your readers, a 
place made up of cane-brakes and woods. Ken- 
tucky, however, is not so uncivilized as some of 
the New England chaps may suppose. Ffinkfort 
is a business-like and thriving town, and though 
it cannot boast many very fine buildings, still, it 
| has some very handsome ones, such as the State- 

house, &c. But the greatest attraction that 
| Frankfort possesses, is the monument erected to 
| the Kentucky soldiers who have fallen fighting 
| for their country; it is sixty-two feet high, and 
is composed of the finest Italian marble. I never 
was in Boston, though I have been very near it. 
I hope to go there some day, when I will call on 
you, if you are to be found. 
Your friend and 
Subscriber, 
J. Y. B. 


And now a Merry Christmas and a 
| Happy New Year, to all within reach of 
‘the sound of our voice. May we all 
| meet again in December, 1851, and may 








; 
| we all be better and wiser, for we shall 


assuredly be one year older. 
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